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MONT-SAINT- MICHEL. 


By J. HOWE ADAMS. 


TIRESOME, all-day ride from Paris 
brought us at dusk to the town of 
Pontorson, a sleepy, Norman hamlet in 
northwestern France, on the edge of the 
cold-blue waters of the English channel. 
The train was late, for all trains in rural 


France are late. France is a gridiron of 
rails, and at nearly every station each 
train must connect with some other. 
Even when all goes well. the trains fall 
behind their schedule time, because the 
French have not learned that little Ameri- 
can knack of saying good-by 4uickly. 
Monsieur must give madame a kiss on 
the other cheek ; Bonpapa must buy an- 
other chocolate for the baby, and the 
French guard could never be so hard- 
hearted as to break off these little ameni- 
ties of life abruptly. But, when some 
accident occurs, a not uncommon thing, 
then the whole railroad system of that 


section of France is disordered. Our 
train was three hours late because the 
‘omnibus train,’’ which is the French 
term for an accommodation train from 
Cherbourg to Folliguy, had broken a car- 
axle, although our road simply crossed 
that route. The sins of omission or com- 
mission of one French railway are visited 
on all the others. 

No one can accuse Pontorson, however, 
of being sleepy at train time, for at these 
hours Monsieur Pierre, the diligence 
driver, exhibits the greatest excitement ; 
the task of getting his passengers for 
Mont-Saint-Michel, and counting them, 
although performed several times daily, 
never becomes an easy one. He must 
finish this performance before he can 
bring out his horses and get his dili- 
gences ready. It never occurs to Mon- 
sieur Pierre that he might have his teams 
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ready for the trains; perhaps he knows 
too well the peculiarities of their arrival ; 
but certainly it could never be because he 
might want for passengers, for, as long 
as the Normandy peasant exists, no 
marriage could be quite binding with- 
out the emptying of a pitcher of cider, 
and the eating of a roll of bread at Mont- 
Saint-Michel. 

Monsieur Pierre has also a very keen eye 
for his own interest, and while he drives 
the diligence, he also owns the little inn 
at Pontorson, and there is no use of Ma- 
dame Poulard making all the money if 
he can coax or frighten away any unwary 
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it literally by the force of his own strong 
right arm, for every servant on the place 
will disappear at such a juncture as if by 
magic, and the wily landlady suddenly 
forgets her mother-tongue. The only 
amusement which the village affords is 
the sight of these unfortunate travelers 
dragging their own luggage down to the 
little square, half a mile away, where the 
diligence starts. However, the majority 
of pilgrims avoid this slough of despond 
on the road to Mont-Saint-Michel. 

Here, only nine kilometers away, rising 
out of the sea, like the corner of a black 
thunder-cloud, one can soon discern this 


ON THE TERRACE, 


travelers into his own uninviting tavern 
for the night. To perform this trick prop- 
erly, he shows an officially printed card, 
which warns the traveler that it is useless 
to go to Mont-Saint-Michel unless he has 
engaged rooms two days in advance. As 
the traveler rarely engages rooms before- 
hand, apparently Monsieur Pierre should 
get rich, too ; but, unfortunately for him, 
the travelers he meets have seen that 
trick before, and small are the drippings 
of the pilgrimage to Mont-Saint-Michel 
that the Hétel du Gare catches. But 
woe to the victim who does fall into its 
clutches, for when he leaves, he must do 


remarkable combination of abbey, fort- 


ress, town, and rock. As we rolled over 
the level sand that separates it from the 
shore, it seemed to grow from the sea, the 
combination of the work of man and 
nature. The sun had just set; the twi- 
light was just deepening into night, 
when the gorgeous silver tint of the full 
harvest-mo6n lit up the cliffs, precipices, 
and walls of the old place, lightening 
its white spots, deepening its shadows. 
Gradually, light after light threw its 
yellow glare out upon the sand, as 
the villagers made ready for their short 
evening. 
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VIEW OF THI ABBEY FROM THE EAST 
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IN THE CLOISTER COURT. 


As we drew near, the place looked like 
some huge dragon, its back a ridge of 
spikes, its feet firmly gripped in the shift- 


ing sands, while its thousand golden eyes 
glared at us across the sea. ‘To approach 
this ‘peril of the sea’’ at this hour was 
to experience an uncanny sort of waking 
nightmare. As we drew nearer, the sil- 
ver light of the moon revealed the out- 
lines of the huge abbey, five hundred feet 
above us, pointing its great finger to 
heaven ; while the white band that encir- 
cled its base, likea great silver collar, was 
the sea-wall. Surely, no medieval town 
was ever more happily placed, with the 
church above it and the fortress be- 
low, protected, as it were, by heaven and 
earth. 

The first reception at Mont - Saint- 
Michel was a rebuff; the road across the 
flat, marshy bay, that makes it an island 
at high water, runs to the base of this 
great wall and stops; but we soon found 
a vulnerable spot. American dollars have 
made an entrance that English chivalry 
could never force. We walked by a crazy 
scaffold around the wall to the sea-gate ; 
here was a dark hole which, on closer in- 
spection, developed, like the details of a 
photographic plate, into a narrow, wind- 


ing street, flanked on either side by tall, 
deserted buildings. We saw the huge 
abbey above us, silent, cold, and white in 
the moonlight; back of us_ stretched 
away the limitless sea, while in front was 
this dismal, deserted street. Then the 
warning on the little card of the Pontor- 
son innkeeper came back to us ; must we 
sleep somewhere in one of these three 
places for two nights before we could en- 
ter the elysium of a true Norman inn? 
With this unpleasant conviction growing 
into form in our minds we wandered on, 
stumbling over stones and shells until 
suddenly, on rounding a sharp corner in 
the street, we were brought into the glare 
of light pouring from the windows and 
open doors of the Hétel Poulard Aine 
This was on the left hand side of the 
street; across the narrow road was a 
bright, little, open café filled with tour- 
ists leisurely discussing their cognac and 
coffee. No wonder this is a famous spot, 
for by contrast with its surroundings, an 
almshouse would have seemed a palace. 
But here was an object-lesson in hotel 
keeping; no stuffy little parlor, no smoky 
tap-room met the eye. Instead, through 
the open door, could be seen a huge Nor- 
mandy kitchen with its tremendous 
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Normandy fireplace projecting its over- 
hanging hood far out into the room. Be- 
fore the large wood-fire were two spits 
revolving smoothly ; on one spit was a 
row of chickens turning to a delicious 
brown ; on the other was a row of legs 
of mutton ; a cook in the daintiest white 
cap and apron was busy basting the 
fowls and joints with the most appetizing 
gravy imaginable. If we had come to 
scoff at Madame Poulard, we certainly 
determined to remain to prey on her fas- 
cinating food. Charming scenery can 
never be fully appreciated except from 
the windows of the dining-room of an 
attractive inn. The beauty of the sea 
and mountains at Amalfi depends largely 
for its true appreciation on the attrac- 
tions of the famous Hotel dei Cappucini. 
This Normandy kitchen recalled most ir- 
resistibly its Italian counterpart. 

We found Madame Poulard a hand- 
some, business-like woman of Italian 
type, actively engaged in directing her 
lieutenants. We inquired if she could 
accommodate us for the night. Her reply 
was quick and sharp, «Gentlemen, my 
hotel is completely full;’’ then, noting 
the look gf dismay which spread over. our 
faces, she added, «‘ Ah, I see you do not 
know Madame Poulard! She can accoim- 
modate the whole world, if they will come! 
But you must not expect too much. I 
can accommodate you with aroom, but it 
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NORMANDY FISHWIVES AT THE FOOT OF THE 


“A 


THE STATION OFFICE AT PONTORSON, 


is further up in the village, and over a 
small store ; but you will find the room 
comfortable, and the beds clean.’’ 

After a table d’hote, a ramble through 
the narrow paths, flanked by stone huts, 
which served as streets for the town, 
brought us to the upper edge of the rock, 
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to the very gates of the silent abbey, the 
essence of dead and gone medievalism. 
Here lay the spirit, the form, and the 
pride of the Middle Ages, dead but beau- 
tiful, pinioned on the top of this rock off 
the coast of France. Nothing could put 
one in better harmony and sympathy 
with the place than a climb over its cliffs 
by the uncertain mocking light of the 
full harvest-moon. We were fortunate, 
too, in the day of our arrival, for it was 
the night of the festival of Saint Michael, 
the patron saint of the island. From 
every door came the sounds of light- 
hearted laughter and song, as the Nor- 
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But the world is shrinking ; nothing 
will be left untouched in Europe for the 
next generation of travelers. Even here, 
far from the madding crowd, surrounded 
by swarms of Normandy peasants, on 
the great wall of the fortification, was 
posted a small sign. The handwriting 
on the wall was unintelligible to ninety- 
nine per cent. of the readers who saw it, 
but to us it told a great story of the 
past, and gave unpleasant forebodings 
for the future of unsophisticated Europe ; 
it said, «‘Read the New York Herald.”’ 
Next day, out of curiosity, I found the 
advice on the little sign impossible to fol- 











THE CLOISTER. 


mandy peasant washed away his cares 
with deep drafts of cider, the national 


drink of this region. In the center of 
each kitchen was a rude attempt at 
illumination, crosses and waxflowers 
crowded with candles, while the inquisi- 
tive visitor was invited to enter and view 
the various attractions, attesting his sat- 
isfaction by dropping a few centimes in a 
slit at the end of the table, which opened 
into a locked drawer below. Everything 
that went through that narrow opening 
was for the benefit of the servants ; under 
such inducements the smallest hut did not 
lack that night for faithful domestics. 


low, at least at Mont-Saint-Michel. Some- 
how, although eager for American news, 
the fact that it was impossible to buy an 
American paper here gave a sense of 
great relief. 

Mont-Saint-Michel has long been an 
historic place. In the early history of 
the Christian church, the romantic posi- 
tion of this single bold rock, rising out 
of the sea, in the middle of an enormous 
estuary just beyond the great peninsula 
of La Manche, on the edge of a flat, un- 
interesting sea-line, suggested at once 
the possibility of its use for religious 
purposes. The sufficient excuse already 
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THE SILVER STATUE OF SAINT MICHAEL. 


existed, for the rock was regarded by the 
superstitious natives of the time as a 
work and habitation of his satanic ma- 
jesty. In consequence, in the eighth cen- 
tury, the good Saint-Aubert, a bishop of 
Avranches, saw in a vision the form of 
the archangel Saint-Michel, who com- 
manded him to erect a church on the pin- 
nacle of this rock. Saint Aubert piously 
followed his heaven-given instructions ; 
but the abbey, as erected by him, did not 
long remain. 

Not at all dismayed, later bishops be- 
gan the present building in 1020, finish- 
ing it in 1135. The cunning, artistic 
skill and ingenuity required to build a 
great abbey on the top of a rock five 
hundred feet high, separated from land 
by a stretch of a mile of treacherous 
sand, must have been tremendous ; cer- 
tainly, no modern building exhibits a 
greater triumph over natural obstacles. 
Not satisfied with building an imposing 
abbey on the summit of the rock, the in- 
habitants of Mont-Saint-Michel began in 
the thirteenth century the erection of 
that portion of the abbey which to this 
day justly claims the term of ‘ marvel.’’ 


This structure was put up alongside the 
rock on its steepest side, and here to-day 
are three tremendously heavy buildings, 
resting one on top of the other; the 
lower being the reception-rooms of the 
abbey, the middle one being the dining- 
room, while the upper one contains the 
sleeping-rooms for the monks. Forming 
part of the upper floor is the famous 
cloister which, architecturally, is one of 
the most graceful and correct of all in 
the whole of Europe ; certainly, no clois- 
ter was ever placed in a more unique 
position ; five hundred feet in mid-air, 
with the rush of a whirling tide sound- 
ing far below twice a day. 

From these early days, the history of 
the abbey and fortress varies; at one time 
a prison, at another an abbey, its story is 
checkered with many sad stories and 
bloody crimes. From these years the 
abbey attracted pilgrims, especially 
whenever papal bulls containing plenary 
indulgences were issued for all who 
should visit the rock and give alms. In 
this way the Benedictine monks kept the 
buildings in repair. When the French 


revolution broke out, the abbey caught 
the ground swell of the rising tide, and 


into its gloomy, underground dungeons, 














A PASSAGEWAY IN THE ABBEY. 
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GATHERING 


cut off from light, and air, and the world, 
harassed by rats and vermin, were 
crammed three hundred priests of the 
neighboring dioceses. Thus did the peo- 
ple revenge themselves for the hundreds 
of prisoners with which the monks in 
former centuries had peopled its gloomy 
recesses. 

Napoleon, of course, had to touch the 
abbey, making it into a house of correc- 
tion ; but finally, in 1863, the prison was 
suppressed, and in 1874 the Abbey of 
Mont-Saint-Michel was declared an his- 
toric building, and the French govern- 
ment confiscated the property, undertak- 
ing the important work of restoration 
and consolidation. This is the short his- 
tory of this famous abbey, which the 
grandeur of its location, the greatness of 
its buildings, the romance of its history, 
and the horror of its subterranean dun- 
geons, combine to make one of the most 
unique spots on the globe as its situation 
renders it one of the most picturesque. 

As we sat in our neat little room over 
the photographic store, we read this his- 
tory, slowly and painfully, by the light 
of a flickering candle ; then, in our cur- 
tained-in beds, we dreamt of crusaders 
and monks, masses and féte days, three- 
storied marvels, and doleful dungeons, 
until gradually all thought was lost, just 
as in the dim haze of the moonlight out- 
side, the thick mist- came up from off the 
sea and shut out the waking world from 
our sight. 

Subterranean dungeons have for me 
the most intense fascination ; light and 
motion are so much of life that it is im- 


CREVETTES. 


possible to realize that in these sunken, 
black holes have lived, often for years, 
human beings. When the place was 
sacked at the time of the French revolu- 
tion, human bones were found every- 
where, many of them being identified 
by their location or the remaining bits 
of clothing. 
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The abbey is a depressing place to stay 
at long ; it is so hopelessly, oppressively 
old that it makes the traveler feel as 
feeble and insignificant as a fly walking 
on its walls. It is in a state of serious 
decay, too, and its corridors are filled 
with dirt, broken stone, and plaster. The 
only cheerful people left after a trip 
through its subterranean passages, its 
huge treadmill for unfortunate prisoners 
to work for weary hours, and its dark 
corridors, are the French bridal couples. 
It gives so many opportunities for wan- 
dering off into dark corners, of exhibit- 
ing confiding, picturesque fright, of the 
expression of artistic feeling and spirit, 
that it is no wonder that the French have 
carried on a pilgrimage, now social, once 
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religious, which was left them as a legacy 
by their ancestors. 

Below the abbey is a museum, in which 
have been gathered the horrors from 
above. Here one can see the patient 
sculptor, Gauthier, driving away mad- 
ness by working at a common block of 
stone ; here we can see the famous Du- 
bourg eaten by rats in the horrid, iron 
cage; here the faithful wife feeding her 
husband through a window in the wall. 
Here is fought again the famous battle 
with the Gréven, when the abbey suc- 
cessfully repulsed its foes. It has the 
proud boast of being the only citadel on 
the northern coast of France never taken 
by the English. 

Wax-figures in dimly-lighted dungeons 
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From a painting in the abbey museum. 


A FIGHT WITH THE GREVEN. 


are horrible concep- 
tions, from Madame 
Tussaud’s down; so 
we retreat with a 
sigh of relief and sat- 
isfaction to the bal- 
cony below the muse- 
um, where for miles 
we can see the flat 
sands and trickling 
streams that exist 
around the rock at 
low water. This bal- 
cony forms the en- 
trance to the maison 
rouge of the Hotel 
Poulard; it is the 
choice spot for a so- 
journ. If you wish 
to quarter here, you 
must be influential 
indeed with the rul- 
ing spirit of the is- 
land. Again does 
this little balcony in 
the rock, hundreds 
of feet above the sea, 
suggest irresistibly 
the cloister walk of 
the Hotel dei Cappu- 
cini, at Amalfi. 

But the difference 
is most marked ; the 
walk at Amalfi is 
overhung with lemon 
and orange trees; 
the walk here is cov- 
ered by some hardy 
vine; the buildings 








at Amalfi are snow- 
white in the blind- 
ing suniight; at 
Mont-Saint- Michel, 
they are somber and 
weather-beaten ; the 
view at Amalfi ex- 
tends far out into 
the soft, blue waters 
and bluer sky of the 
Gulf of Salerno, with 
its inexpressible 
gentleness and beau- 
ty; the view of Mont- 
Saint- Michel looks 
out on the barren 
sands and bleak 
shores of the Eng- 
lish channel. One 
view typifies beauty, 
repose, comfort, and 
inaction ; the other 
shows a sterner, 
wilder beauty, vig- 
orous action, and 
that conflict with 
nature which the 
sub-tropics conceal 
so effectually: in a 


southern life, the other northern life. 
At luncheon, we were breathlessly in- 
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THE IMPRISONED SCULPTOR, 


word, one typifies 
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formed that we were 
to be served with the 
famous Poulard om- 
elette ; no article of 
food has grown more 
famous in later years 
than this Normandy 
dish. It has been 
sung by writers, 
praised by connois- 
seurs, until even the 
hotel itself has 
caught the echo, and 
as a sign outside an- 
nounces, has been re- 
named «‘ The Ome- 
lette.’’ This rechris- 
tening of a hotel is 
a valuable admis- 
sion of the fact that 
people read descrip- 
tions of travel most 
minutely, and fol- 
low the courses laid 
down for them in 
the magazines and 
in books of travel 
religiously. 


The innkeeper of the Prince Llewellyn 
Hotel, at Beddgelart, Wales, was overrun 
with American visitors last summer, until 
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her curiosity was aroused; on inquiry, 
she found there was a recent magazine 
article which had described her place. 
She has placed the magazine proudly on 
her table in her coffee-room, and, if her 
fortune is made, she will attribute it to 
the chance visit of that writer. It is such 
little incidents as these that refute the 
statements of such good authority as 
Marion Crawford, who condemns the tour- 
ist, with his little red book, in severest 
terms, as being out of sympathy and 
touch with what he sees. My experience 
has been the opposite; the tourist is near- 
ly always ready for a new sensation, and 


DUBOURG EATEN 


enters into the spirit of something differ- 
ent from his own life or thought with the 


greatest eagerness and zest. It is this 
characteristic which is making the for- 
tunes of the innkeepers in the out-of-the- 
way places of Europe. 

A bustle at the door of the dining- 
room, and Madame Poulard arrived, the 
cynosure of all eyes. Following her, 
come the middle-aged Normandy peasant 
women who serve as waitresses. On the 
platter in front of each could be seen the 
gleam of something golden; the murmur 
tan round the table that it was the 
famous omelette. But alas for human 
expectations ; here another idol crumbled 
in the dust, for the omelette proved to 
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be nothing more nor less than what 
every English-speaking person in the 
room pronounced to be scrambled eggs. 
It is true that the eggs were probably 
very fresh, and daintily prepared, but 
every one declared that he or she had 
eaten many less famous dishes that de- 
served an equal reputation. My private 
belief is that the original praiser of the 
Poulard omelette arrived at the rock ina 
state of semi-starvation, and found this 
dish awaiting her. The sauce and relish 
which a ravenous appetite throws over 
any food gilded this dish in her memory, 
and she left Mont-Saint-Michel to sing 


BY RATS IN THE DUNGEON. 


its praises beyond its merits. To my 
mind, the fowls and the joints deserved 
far greater fame, for they were from well- 
fed Normandy chickens and lambs, and 
roasted as only meats should be roasted, 
before an open fire, where all the juices 
and essences were retained. To the 
minds of the diners at that luncheon, at 
least, came the suggestion that the hotel 
should have been renamed « Le Poulet,”’ 
or ‘‘Le Mouton.”’ 

The peasant women at Mont-Saint- 
Michel have two sources of support ; 
they either work directly for the enter- 
tainment and enjoyment of the tourist, 
or they are collectors of crevettes, a form 
of edible snail, with which the region 
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abounds. The men of Mont-Saint-Michel 
are fishermen, and spend their time in 
picturesque boats. The sea itself at this 
point is treacherous ; when the tide rises, 
it comes up like the tide on the famous 
Bay of Fundy, all at once. It is an ex- 
aggeration to say, however, that it goes 
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faster than a horse can trot; still, the 
tourist, intending to walk around the is- 
land at low water, would do well to pro- 
vide himself with a tide-table. There is 
no use in adding another tragedy to the 
long list already charged to the credit of 
Mont-Saint-Michel. 










FISHERMEN OF MONT-SAINT-MICHEL, 


A PROMISE. 


By MAUDE LYONS. 


WE walk together. If while you are watching 
The waves which beat so strong upon the shore, 

I should be missing and you could not find me 
And could but touch the garment which I wore, 

I pray of you—weep not,—and when you call me, 
Forget that name which once was mine to you. 

Forget the face which hid a spirit’s features, 
We meet again where old has changed to new. 


But should you seek for me upon earth’s bosom 
And if to find me you would wander far— 
Listen—I’ll lie amongst the tangled grasses, 
I’ll tremble in the light about a star. 
I’ll sing to you by means ,of. women’s voices, 
I'll weep to you in saddened children’s hearts. 
I am a part of life, and you, beloved, 
Touch close to me amongst the other parts. 























THE 


BEAUTIFUL 


MODELS 


OF PARIS. 


By FR. THIEBAULT SISSON. 


] F you speak of a model, referring to a 
woman, you mean a beauty. The 
male model need not be handsome, at 
least, in face. 
satisfaction to the artist, it‘is: necessary 
only that his outlines should be correct 
and that his face should not be at vari- 
ance with the subject. The public, both 
men and women, when considering the 
male nude in sculpture, or its representa- 
tion in painting, cares only for the ensem- 
ble. It is interested only in the harmony 
of proportions, the free play of muscles, 
the exactness and ease of movement. It 
is an appearance of virilitv—the signs of 
strength—that is demanded; that, with a 
faultless form, is all that is required. 
With a woman, it is quite different. 
Artists do not demand of her merely that 


For him to give complete 


she should be of graceful contour, but 
they exact, also, that the body should 
not be marred by the head, and that to 
beauty of figure should be joined an at- 
tractive face. The features must be not 
only regular, but alive: the expression 
must be animated; the mouth must smile 
and speak; the eyes must reflect the pas- 
sions. There must be as much character 
as charm, as much grace and piquancy as 
beauty. 

It goes without saying that, in speak- 
ing thus, I am referring only to France. 
Our artists, even when they affect the 
nude, are by habit utterly indifferent to 
cold beauty, and the most exquisite for- 
eign type will not be able to please them, 
unless accompanied by a vivacity exclu- 
sively French. 

kr 
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There are exceptions to this rule, but 
the exceptions are becoming rarer every 
day, and it may be said of them, as of 
grammatical exceptions, that they prove 
the rule. In the academies where young 
artists are educated, at the Ecole des 
Beaux-arts, and in the studios of a few 
old painters who have remained, in spite 
of the changes in fashion, obstinately 
faithful to the somewhat old-fashioned 
ideal of their youth, hardly any but Ital- 
ian women are to be seen posing. 

Why is this? It is because the Italian 


type in general is remarkably pure. Har- 
mony of proportion and plenitude of form 


. 


MLLE. EMMA V—, ROCHEGROSSE'S MODEL. 


are its distinguishing features, and make 
the Italian the living image of the mar- 
velous types of women conceived by the 
Greek genius, and deified by the chisel of 
her sculptors. 

But, because the Italian woman recalls 
the Greek statues, it does not necessarily 
follow that she is fitted to serve as a 
model for the painter. If her outlines are 
correct, they are at the same time mas- 
sive. Her waist, also, is thick, her joints 
are large, and, above all, her stupidity is 
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proverbial. As soon as one attempts 
with her to go beyond the established 
movements, he encounters absolute in- 
ertia. Do not ask of her an attitude 
or a gesture that is original and life- 
like. She would not understand; the 
attitude would be weak and the move- 
ment false. These defects are not with- 
out their inconvenience to the painter, 
and the success of the Italian woman 
would be less if she did not join with her 
plastic qualities two merits which are es- 
sential in the studios of art pupils. 
Owing to the robustness of her consti- 
tution and the solidity of her frame, as 
well as to her indolence and her 
phlegmatic racial temperament, 
she is possessed of wonderful pow- 
ers of endurance, and her impassi- 
bility in posing makes her a valu- 
able auxiliary for beginners. As 
| is generally known, the sittings 
/ are very long, continuing not less 
than four hours, with a short rest 
" every hour. These four hours are 
| endured by the Italians with an 
ae 4 admirable stolidity, and, whereas 
») a Frenchwoman would give up at 
the end of an hour and twenty min- 
utes, more from the nervous strain 
than from actual fatigue, the strong 
peasant of the Abruzzi will remain 
> like one in a trance, and sustain 
© the pose without flinching. 
So much for the first quality. 
The second is not less valuable. 
| The Italian is like clockwork in 
© her regularity. While the French- 
} woman poses only for lack of other 
' work, and, even when she makes 
posing her profession, pursues it 
with distressing irregularity, the 
| Italian is scrupulously exact. Not 
only does she arrive at the ap- 
pointed hour, often escorted by 
her old mother, but she knows, beside 
the posing, how to make herself useful 
to the artist. She can set his room in 
order by a turn of her hand, and, if it 
is important that he should lose no time, 
she can prepare him a hasty breakfast, 
boiled eggs and fried cutlets, perhaps, the 
whole washed down with a little cheap 
claret, from the wine-merchant at the 
corner. 
The Italian, furthermore, is a daughter 
of models. For nearly a century the 
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“ SUMMER 


quartier Saint Victor, between the Rue 
des Ecoles and the Boulevard Saint Ger- 
main, has given asylum to hundreds of 
families who have come from the other 
side of the Alps to carry on their profes- 


sion in Paris. In 
wretched houses, 
with slimy stair- 
cases, where the 
banister is replaced 
by a rope, these 
families, all very 
numerous, are 
crowded in miser- 
able holes. They 
eat, sleep, and 
dress, huddled to- 
gether in closely | 
packed, ill-smelling 
roomfuls. They 
are up by seven 
o’clock, and at 
eight each has 
taken his or her 
place at the mod- 
el’s table. For 
every one in the 
family poses. The 
long beard of the 
father does won- 
ders in profane and 
sacred art, in his- 
torical and genre 


MLLE,. JEANNIE D—, 
“SUMMER FLOWERS.” 


FLOWERS.” 


painting. You will see him in turn Ju- 
piter and Saturn, Hippocrates and Saint 
Joseph. The mother, on account of her 
age, is assigned to play now the rdle of 
Saint Anne, and now that of one of the 
om. Fates. The daugh- 
ters, in all the glory 
of their youth, have 
a situation ready at 
hand among: the 
persistent followers 
of the classic style. 
So long as they 
are refined in their 
outlines, and fairly 
slender in contour, 
they pose with 
Robert Fleury, 
/ Bouguereau, and 
' young men just out 
of school, for alle- 
gorical figures, and 
representations of 
Diana, Hebe, Lais, 
and the nymphs. 
As for the boys, 
from seven to 
twelve years of 
age, they furnish 
an inexhaustible 
mine for cupids and 
angels. When old- 
er, they appear as 
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Ganymede, Bacchus, Al- 
cibiades, young Nero, 
and Narcissus. When 
they have arrived at 
manhood, they will be 
put to all kinds of uses. 
They will reproduce in 
the academies, and at 
the école, the traditional 
poses designed to put in 
play successively all the 
muscles, to give value 
to their form by perfect- 
ing it. They will repre- 
sent Apollo Belvidere, 
the dying gladiator, Dia- 
dumenianus, Epami- 
nondas the discobolus, 
Milo of ‘Crotona, and 
Hercules. Thanks to 
them, tradition will per- 
petuate itself. always 
strong, however common-place it may be, 
our artistic originality will be slain in 
the innocent and naive souls of I know 
not how many beginners, by the deadly 
innoculation of the conventional. 
However, with the advance of time, 
Italians are more and more eliminated 
from the private studios. The growing 
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taste of the public for works. marked by 
contempt for old rules, and its bound- 


less appetite for the novel, have not 
failed to impress the artists. They were 
at first deeply grieved by this develop- 
ment of taste. They thought that the 
suppression of the nude was involved, 
and rushed headlong 

into genre painting of 

epic proportions, or into~ 

landscape. They pro- 

duced equivocal natur- 

alism, incomprehensible 

mysticism, and fanciful 

idealism, but nothing 

of this lasted. They 

learned that there are 

eternal subjects, and 

that if the public was 

weary, it was not of the 

nude that it was weary, 

but of a particular treat- 

ment of the nude. We 

conceived a disgust for 

a certain pose through 

continually seeing it. 


. MLLE 
Because we saw Dianas 


MARIE 


“THE MASKED WOMAN,” 
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always interpreted in 
the same fashion, we 
drove Dianas from our 
galleries; seeing all 
Eves holding with the 
same movement their 
quarter of an apple to 
Adams frozen in the 
same gesture, we have 
turned a cold shoulder 
at Adams, and have 
honored all Eves with 
a superb contempt. 

Nevertheless, models 
were easily found by 
Falguiére, who re- 
ceived the inspiration 
for his Diana from an 
essentially Parisian 
original ; and by Bos- 
sius, who chose a black- 
smith as the model for 
Adam in his Premiéres Funerailles, and 
a nurse as the model for Eve. These 
painters reclaimed the public by the ex- 
quisite novelty of their works. 

The lesson was effective. After an 
abandonment of fifteen years, the nude 
was revived, but the revival was under 
entirely different forms. Examine the 
albums containing the photographs of 
each year’s successful pictures, compare 
the nudes of 1875 with those of the pres- 
ent time, and note the effect produced by 
the same subject treated with equal talent 
by two men separated by twenty years. 
The execution is not sensibly different, 
but the character of the 
forms has changed. To 
the nymphs of robust 
frame and comparative- 
ly abundant flesh, have 
succeeded small, spare 
women, whose contour, 
even if sometimes stat- 
uesque, never awakens 
memories of the an- 
tique. Study these per- 
sons in detail, and you 
will find that every- 
thing is mediocre, or, at 
least, that imperfections 
abound. The shoulders, 
instead of being round- 
ed, are pointed; the fig- 
ure is slight and usually 
spare, but in spite of 
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everything, the ensemble is pleasing, and 
often bewitching. 

Analyze the impression that it gives 
you, set aside the inflexible rules which 
you have previously employed through 
respect for tradition, and in all sincerity 
explain to yourself the reasons for this 
seductive effect. You will find, to your 
surprise, that these imperfections have 
been an important factor in the result 
obtained. 

This is, in general, easily explained. 
«Continuous beauty wearies,’’ says Pas- 
cal, and Pascal was right. 
We have been saturated for 
years with ideal forms, all 
cut in the same pattern, and 
all run, whether you like 
them or not, in the same 
mold. An early reaction 
took place under Louis xv. ; 
enervated by the fixed style 
of beauty, our artists then 
deserted its cult and re- 
freshed their ideas by giving 
themselves over to the pur- 
suit of prettiness. 

“The first thing,’’ said 
the painter, Boucher, to 
David, then twenty years of 
age, ‘‘is to learn to break a 
leg with grace.’’ He referred 
by this to that delicacy of at- 
titude, that archness of bear- 
ing and gesture which char- 
acterized the art of his cen- 
tury, and gave it its pecu- 
liar charm, far removed from 
truth, to be sure, yet so spir- 
ituel and fine. But artists 
wearied of broken limbs even 
sooner than of ideal forms, 
and returned during the first 
half of this century to the 
massive style. They wearied 
again of that, and this time 
in a definite manner. The 
understanding of art has 
changed ; the universal en- 
largement of ideas has caused 
a new element to enter into 
the trite formula; people have learned that 
ugliness has its charms the moment that 
it becomes expressive, that grace is no less 
attractive for being somewhat irregular, 
that beauty in woman does not result 
merely from fullness of outline and im- 
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posing regularity of feature, but that it 
consists especially in the vivacity of the 
eyes, in the mobility of the expression, 
in the freedom and spontaneity of the 
gestures, in the easy suppleness of the 
bearing, in the tapering delicacy of the 
profile. This is the reason that the gri- 
sette of Paris has entered the ranks of the 
models and captivated us, in spite of her 
imperfections of form, more than her near 
relatives, the Italians of the rounded con- 
tours, impeccable Venuses as they may be. 

This granted, you will not be surprised 


od 





FOR DUBUFE, 


BENEDETTA, MODEL 


at the truth, which I put in the form of 
an axiom: the average model is usually 
plain. But there is plainness and plain- 
ness, and that of the grisettes is consid- 
ered as excellent as the Olympian con- 
tour of the Italians is considered insipid. 
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I said ‘‘grisette,’’ because the woman 
models in Paris belong almost entirely to 
this category. But what does this term 
mean? It has already been explained in 
America, and wittily explained, since the 
author of the definition is Mark Twain. 
But is that definition exact? I doubt it, 
and will give my own. By the word 
grisette, in Paris, is meant that immense 
body of women outside any exact classi- 
fication, who have been cast by their 
spirit of independence, their intelligence, 
their always wakeful curiosity, their rov- 
ing instincts, and an indefinable love for 
art, outside of the highways of life, and 
into the cross-roads ; not taking the real 
world seriously, they form between the 
working-class from which they come and 
the somewhat heterogeneous floating 
populace of artists a kind of neutral 
state, where floats the banner of Bohemia. 

The grisette never has a settled occu- 
pation. A ballet girl to-day, she wasa 


flowermaker yesterday ; to-morrow, she 
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will bea modiste. Last year she appeared 
in a dressmaker’s shop; next year, she 
will be in an artist’s studio. This one 
began as a post-office girl, that one asa 
teacher ; they have both wearied of their 
occupations, studied for the Conservatory, 
sung sentimental or comic songs in the 
troupes of the suburbs; addressed wrap- 
pers at a sou the dozen for advertising 
contractors ; served as salesgirls in milli- 
ners’ shops ; personified the Eiffel tower 
in the yearly pantomimes, or, cigarette in 
hand, worn the little white hospital cap ; 
danced at so much an evening the realis- 
tic dances of the Moulin Rouge or the 
Paris Casino ; practised, indeed, from the 
age of seventeen to that of twenty, all 
known and unknown professions, with- 
out establishing themselves in any. 

If theidea of posing strike this complex 
being, there will be something precious 
here for the artist. Ina twinkling, the 
little creature is at home in the business. 
Barely is the subject announced, when 
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she seizes upon it; hardly 
is the movement indi- 
cated, when she gives it 
with a truth, a conviction, 
a justice which are never 
found in the Italian model, 
save by the merest chance. 
And not only is she the en- 
thusiastic auxiliary of the 
painter, but, without his 
asking it, she may consti- 
tute herself his critic, and 
by instinct correct him 
where he has exaggerated 
or is lacking in strength. 
This picture has, alas, 
its reverse. Often irregu- 
lar, and always capricious, 
the grisette abandons the 
profession as she has taken 
it up, suddenly. Deserting 
the painter full in the exe- 
cution of a picture, leav- 
ing the sculptor in the 
midst of a statue, she dis- 
appears, hardly saying a 
good-by. She adds mal- 
ice sometimes, but in 
most cases nothing is pre- 
meditated. On the way 
to the studio, she has per- 
ceived, by the merest 
chance, that the weather 
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is beautiful, the air limpid, the sky blue, 
a longing for the country has seized up- 
on her, and poof—the bird is flown. She 
will come back at the end of a week, as 
matter of fact as if she had left only 
the night before. Without a word of ex- 
cuse, without a regret, with a pretty, 
malicious smile, and an ironic curl of her 
lips, she climbs on the model’s table, and 
with an innocent air resumes the pose 
interrupted by her flight. 

Is the season advanced? Has the ar- 
tist, exasperated by the model’s treach- 
ery, packed his valise and hastened his 
departure ? The model, with her habitual 
insouciance, troubles herself no further. 
She seeks work elsewhere. If she finds 
it, all right—if not, she consumes her 
savings, without worrying herself, until 
hunger becomes oppressive. The artist 
is then surprised to receive a letter, some- 
thing like this, written by a delightful, 
red-haired model, named B , to the 
painter, Dubufe : 

Mon Petit Dubufe : It seems to me that 
your return is long delayed. Try not to 
wait any longer. I am alone in Paris, 
and am becoming weary of it. Oh, how 
weary I am! Naturally, as you would 


suppose, I am doing nothing. Z—— is in 


the country, X in Switzerland, and 
Y atsea. I haven’t a sou left, and am 
afraid this stateof affairs cannot last. For 
three days I haven’t gone out of the house, 
for lack of money. I have spent them in 
bed, sleeping—that cheats hunger ; and 
playing the mandolin—that is a distrac- 
tion. If youcan send me some money, 
you will oblige me, and, as you are very 
nice, Iam sure that you will be happy to 
oblige me. Thanks in advance, and suc- 
cess to you. B—. 

This auburn-haired girl is a model of 
charming delicacy. She has posed for a 
number of angels and saints for Dubufe, 
and, with the simplest indication of the 
requirements, she has posed marvelously, 
taking of her own accord the attitude 
which the character imperatively de- 
manded, and which the artist would not 
have discovered by himself. It has hap- 
pened, indeed, that even as she entered, 
with bowed head, a flower in her hand, 
she has presented a contour so excellent, 
a type so attractive and deeply religious, 
that Dubufe has had only to copy her 
then and there. 
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Unlike many, B—— has a passionate 
love for her profession. She has pursued 
it since she was fourteen years old, and 
would not change for anything in the 
world. «I have it in my blood,’’ she 
says, voluntarily,—a fact, however, which 
does not keep her from giving herself 
over from time to time to caprices, and 
leaving the painters in the lurch. 

Others have adopted this profession be- 
cause they find that it does not involve 
labor. The spritely Mlle. M , who 
has been on the stage for several years, 
and who is considered one of the prettiest 
members of the Théatre Francais, was 
first a dressmaker’s apprentice on the 
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Rue de Rivoli, very near the Maison de 
Moliére, where she used to take seats in 
the top gallery with a few friends, from 
time to time, to hear Sarah Bernhardt. 
Being discharged, she nearly died from 
want. By the most remarkable good for- 
tune, she found an opportunity to pose 
for a well-known portrait-painter, whose 
model not having a well-formed throat 
or elegant hands, sat only for the head, 
and procured a substitute for the rest. 
A friend of the painter having noticed 
her, she confided to him her secret 
actress, received 


ambition to be an 


some lessons in elocution, and obtained 
admission to the Conservatory, where 
she achieved success merely on account 
of her beauty, played minor réles for 
some time at the Gymnase, the Vaude- 
ville, and elsewhere, and finally realized 
the dream of the fifteen-year-old girl, by 
entering the Théatre Francais. 
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This is a dream which artists’ models al- 
ways cherish, and which becomes for the 
most persevering a reality. A charming 
actress of the Variety, Marie Crouzet, who 
died last year, after having won a repu- 
tation not only as a beauty, but as an ar- 
tist, posed for a long time in Gervex’s 
studio. She was the intimate friend of 
another pretty girl, Mlle. D——, who 
also went on the stage, after having 
passed years at the model’s table in the 
studios of Lucien Doucet, Gervex, and 
Jules Lefebvre. Glance at the photo- 
graph which she had taken last year in 

the rich costume which 
she wore in Victorien Sar- 
dou’s ‘‘Madame Sans- 
Géne;’’ compare this 
portrait with the delicate 
painting which Jules Le- 
febvre entitled, after an 
old Saxon legend, +‘ Lady 
Godiva,’’ and which all 
Paris greatly admired in 
the Salon of 1892, and can 
you doubt that the two 
beauties are related, even 
very closely related—that 
they are, indeed, but one 
person ? 

And if you cannot rec- 
ognize Lady Godiva, ex- 
amine the no less deli- 
cate study with Lucien 
Doucet’s signature, 
which appeared also in 
one of the late Salons. 
You will see that it is 
easy for a pretty woman 
to deeply inspire a painter 
while preserving her in- 
cognito. And, since we 
are speaking of models 
whom the stage has en- 
rolled from the studios 

of painters, we must not 

forget Mlle. Suzanne 

D , the latest deserter. 

She made her début only 

a short time ago at the Théatre de 1’Oeu- 

vre. -Gilbert and Raphael Collin, among 

others, will certainly regret the beautiful 

and elegant model who posed to one for 

Parisian women buying flowers at the 

Marché de la Madéleine, and for the 
other in paintings of nymphs. 

If I were not afraid of being indis- 
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creet,— much too indis- 
creet,—I could give you 
the key to many a mys- 
tery; I would reveal to 
you that the essentially 
Parisian model, of whom 
I just spoke in mention- 
ing the Diana of Falgui- 
ére, is no other than a 
well-known painter, Mlle. 
R . Mile. R is not 
the only model who has 
become artist in turn. I 
know of at least five or 
six such; one a water- 
color painter of consider- 
able note. I hasten to 
add that this is not Mademoiselle Made- 
leine Lemaire, and I will content myself 
with saying that the models employed by 
her are charming. Turn over the leaves 
of the beautiful edition of L’ Abbé Con- 
stantin, which she has so beautifully il- 
lustrated, and you will find there pretty 
faces with hair delightfully dressed, which 
are the models whom she herself has 
trained, and who pose, by special agree- 
ment, for her alone. 

While mentioning models of the «‘ keep- 
sake’’ class, I will state in passing that 
Mile. Jeanne D— is a model of this 
kind. The face will be familiar to Amer- 
ican lovers of art who have in their col- 
lections one of the fanciful figures by 
Mr. Lynch, in water-colors, for which 
this pretty brunette has posed. They 
will recognize her also in the illustrations 
of ‘‘Jacqueline,’’ amongst the last work 
of that artist, and if they do not remem- 
ber having seen her in the works of Leloir 
or Carrier Belleuse, surely they will rec- 
ognize her in that picture of Bethune, 
that other painter of women, which is 
entitled ‘‘Summer Flowers.”’ 

Certain painters have their special 
models, whom they hide obstinately from 
their most trusty friends. Among these 
is Henner, who rarely has more than two 
models at the same time. He chooses 
them very young, so as to keep them a 
long time. Usually they are auburn- 
haired, with that milk-white skin which 
gives such splendor to a woman’s beauty, 
and of which he is so passionately fond 
that it appears everywhere in his can- 
vases. Ever jealously watchful, he sur- 
rounds them with respectful care and 
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delicate attention, as a 
gardener would cherish 
his rare flowers. He is 
greatly interested in their 
welfare, and is never hap- 
pier than when he sees 
them, possessed of a few 
savings, renounce posing’, 
and marry. He even re- 
lates with satisfaction how 
one of them was met on 
the street by a rich young 
provincial, of noble fam- 
ily, and inspired him with 
such a passion that he 
married her and carried 
her off to his province. 
Still beautiful, with a beauty which ma- 
turity has increased by rendering it more 
imposing, she has visited his studio, when 
in Paris, to see him and show him her 
children. 

Mademoiselle Martin is one of the rare 
examples of models without ambition. 
Wife of a humble workman, she poses in 
order to add to the income of the house- 
hold, lives quietly in a humble little room 
on the sixth floor under the roof, and es- 
teems herself, as she is, very fortunate. 


MLLE, SARAH BROWN. 


DAGNAN-BOUVERRT’S MODEL FOR HIS MADONNA. 
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One rarely sees among the French fe- 
male models the children of models. I 
know a few, however. They are regular 
and industrious, and unite to the salient 
qualities which distinguish the French in 
their profession the fundamental qualities 
of the Italian. One of the most interest- 
iag of this class is Mlle. Beatrice W——, 
daughter of a model of Jules Lefebvre, 
who has commenced by posing for the 
same painter. She is supple and slender 
in form, distingué in manner, and her 
face is lighted up by a pair of dark blue 
eyes enframed in curling masses of black 
hair. Mademoiselle Beatrice has a large 
clientéle of sculptors and painters, who 
will have no one but her, and who furnish 
a large part of her means of support. 
While she was posing with the American 
sculptor, MacMonnies, for that delightful 
Bacchante which he exhibited at the 
Salon last year, with Wencker as Diana, 
with Aublet as a nymph in his recent 
picture entitled «‘Juillet,’’ and for Breton 
in his delicate studies, the beautiful girl 
was seized with a passion for the stage, 
studied elocution with Delaunay, of the 
Comédie Frangaise, and we shall soon 
see her début in one of our second-rate 
Parisian theaters. 

Another, not less charming, is a singer 
in café concerts. Her work is by no 
means that of a novice, and is continu- 
ally improving. She sings the song of 
the outer boulevards, that harsh song of 
the rabble, with a vigorous spirit that her 
physique of a femme fatale renders as- 
tonishingly effective. She posed before 
going on the stage, 
and still continues 
to do so occasion- 
ally, and finds pleas- 
ure in posing to 
oblige the friends | 
she has made among 
the painters. 

Original also, but 
in a different sense, 
is that wild Sarah 
Brown, who has been 
seen in the studios 
of all the celebrated 
artists, exhibiting [ 
her marvelous au- 
burn beauty, partly 
Jewish, partly Paris- 
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mendous sensation two years ago at the 
Bal des Quat’z’ Arts, given by the students 
at the Ecole des Beaux-arts. 

It has been said recently that red- 
haired models seemed to be more in de- 
mand than formerly. I believe, on the 
contrary, that they have always been ap- 
preciated for the reasons already men- 
tioned in discussing Henner’s models. 
But it is true that girls endowed by na- 
ture with this esthetic color of hair have 
learnt to make the most of it. One of 
the most interesting known in the 
studios at the present time is Mlle. 
Louli. Her beautiful complexion and 
face are admirably adapted for the artists 
who affect the grand in painting. Benja- 
min Constant, Henner, and Roll fre- 
quently painted with her as their model. 
For Henner she posed as La Pleureuse ; 
with Roll, she is now posing for two of 
the figures in his gigantic picture, which 
will be one of the surprises of the next 
Salon. Miss Lee Robbins has been able, 
as indicated by the accompanying illus- 
tration, to make of this beautiful heroic 
model a very pretty modern figure. 

How much more could be said of the 
models of Aublet, Besnard, Lequesne, 
and Gervex! Besnard told me a story 
of a good-natured joker who could feign 
hysteria to the life, and amused herself 
once upon a time, by falling in a cata- 
leptic fit under his eyes. The attack was 
so admirably simulated as to make the 
artist’s flesh creep, and he sent for a phy- 
sician post haste. He no sooner arrived 
than the cataleptic, rising suddenly, 

laughed uproarious- 
| ly in their faces. 

Gervex used Marie 

} Renard for a long 
i time in his figures 
} of women, and Le- 
i quesne always em- 
1 ploys her in his 
j great studies of 
| heads, like La Toile 
| d’Araignée, La Prai- 
i rie, Le Torrent. She 
} is one of those rare 
| Parisian models who 
i} have continued in 
their profession for 

a period of eight or 

ten years without 





ian. She madeatre- 


MLLE. LOULI IN “AT THE TOILET,’’ BY MISS ROBBINS. wearying of it. 
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I take advantage of the mention of 
Gervex’s name to give the truth of the 
report which represented a number of 
society women as posing for fashionable 
artists. This report was given out just 
as the Femme au Masque appeared, and 
soon ran over all Paris. ‘There was in 
reality no foundation for it. Some wives 
of men holding minor clerkships, desirous 
of earning a few sous a day to add to 
their husbands’ slender salaries, had been 
seen stealing timidly and mysteriously 
into studios, but that was all. There is 
a great gulf fixed between a society 
woman and a poor clerk’s wife. 

Several painters have disputed for the 
privilege of painting Mlle. de M—— for 
a figure of ethereal grace in symbolical 
compositions. She is one of the prettiest 
danseuses at our National Academy of 
Music—the only one whose name, true 
or false, is preceded by de. Only the de- 
signer, Paul Renouard, whose curious 
studies in dancing are so well known, 
was favored. Four or five years ago the 
delightful ballerina, whose ideal slender- 
ness, supple waist, pure and delicate pro- 
file, and imperceptibly rounded forehead, 
encased in masses of light curling hair, are 
admired by all Paris to-day, was hardly 
more than a little girl, and the sketches 
which the artist made of her agreeably 
flattered her artless self-love and budding 
vanity. 

Before passing over to sculptors’ mod- 
els, let us speak of those who are models 
only on special occasions. One of these is 
the country girl who served as a model for 
Dagnan - Bouveret in that « Virgin with 
the Child,’’ exhibited at the Salon two 
years ago, which was characterized by such 
delicate sentiment and touching simplic- 
ity, and which was then reproduced as a 
Christmas frontispiece by The Cosmopoli- 
tan. During a long stay in the country he 
was attracted by her, more on account of 
her expressive face than on account of her 
beauty. The excessive roundness of her 
head he corrected by draping her with a 
white cloth which enveloped her cheeks 
like a Saint-Agatha’s veil. The result 
was charming. Being pleased with her, 
he asked for his model again the year af- 
ter, and she consented to pose. In this art- 
ist’s «« Bretonnes en Priéres,’’ and in sev- 
eral of his subsequent paintings, the same 
type reappears with equally happy effect. 
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There is less to be said 
of the models of the 
sculptor than of those of 
the painter. For the rea- 
sons given at the begin- 
ning of this article, the 
Italian predominates 
here. The Parisian, how- 
ever, is introducing her- 
self into this work little 
by little. As the move- 
ment of reaction against 
conventional attitudes 
and the academic pose 
advances, the need is felt 
of substituting for the 
fleshy beauty of the Ital- 
ian a more modern type 
of beauty, a more re- 
fined elegance, and a 
more piquant flavor. 

It may be added that the Parisian who 
poses for sculptors does not ordinarily 
pose for painters. The latter, thanks to 
their greater conformity to the ways of 
the world and to the fact that their stu- 
dios are almost always picturesque, well- 
furnished, elegant, and comparatively 
comfortable, in spite of the disorder that 
reigns in them, attract the cream of those 
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who may be desirous of 
posing. 

The painters need also 
to find models with at- 
tractive faces, while the 
considerations of the 
sculptor are entirely dif- 
ferent. For him, beauty 
of the body is the indis- 
pensable requirement, 

sand as this is, on the 
whole, somewhat rare, 
he seldom changes his 
model after he has found 
a satisfactory one. 

It is a remarkable 
fact that models often re- 
tain as long as they pose 
an astonishing naiveté. 
A friend told me that one 
day, while he was work- 

ing on an Eve, he saw his model sud- 
denly step down from the table to the 
floor with a little cry and cover herself 
hastily with her petticoat. ‘What's the 
matter?’’ he exclaimed. ‘Don’t you 
see?’’ she replied, ‘‘a tiler on the roof 
opposite.’’ The anecdote is curious as 
illustrating the demands of modesty 
when one is a model. 
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I: HE most touching thing in 
4| the life of Sadi Carnot, 
Jka. President of the French re- 
Bo} public, assassinated at Ly- 

ons the evening of June 
24, 1894, was his death. That 
tragic end has accomplished 
more for his glory than his 
most honorable acts. If he 
had lived beyond the fatal day 
which witnessed his death, 
whether he had retained office 
by the renewed suffrages of the 
5 = people, which seemed assured 
to him, or had withdrawn at the expira- 
tion of his term, he would have occupied 
no other place in history than that which 
is reserved for men of worthy purpose, 
who, in the administration of the offices 
which they have held through the con- 
fidence of their fellow-citizens, have done 
their best to justify that confidence. 
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Though narrow and mod- 
est, such a place is, never- 
theless, enviable and worthy 
of honor. Yet it does not 
lead to an immortality such 
as the name of the president 
has received since his assas- 
sination,—a name made illus- 
trious already by his ancestor, 
Lazare Carnot. 

In order to win this glorious 5) 
immortality, to appear laurel- as 
crowned in the eyes of poster- t 
ity, one must, like Jenner or 7 
Pasteur, have bestowed upon men bene- 
fits, the remembrance of which is perpet- 
uated in their minds through the relief 
which they have afforded ; or, like Leon- 
idas, Washington, and Napoleon, have 
saved, delivered, reconstructed their fa- 
therland, and added laurels to its flag; 
or, finally, like Henry tv., Lincoln, and 
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Carnot, have fallen at the post of honor 
under the blow of a criminal’s hand, a 
victim of the noble comprehension and 
resolute performance of the most august 
duty. 

It is for having thus died that Presi- 
dent Carnot has deserved to survive and 
hold a place in the memory of men on a 
level with the greatest; a strange and 
mournful glory, bestowed with a poignard 
thrust, and dating from the moment of 
that stroke—yet a legitimate glory, which 
assures to his name for all time the respect- 
ful sympathy of succeeding generations. 

Nothing in him- 
self seemed to have 
marked him for this 
dramatic destiny. 
In his existence, 
from his birth to his 
death, all, save that 
death, was simple. 
Until his election as 
president, nothing 
can be noted which 
differed sensibly 
from the ordinary 
career of citizens 
of our day, born in 
the same rank of 
society. 

His biography is 
contained in a few 
lines. He was born 
at Limoges in 1837. 
Although the ori- 
gin of his family 
could be traced far 

‘into the past; al- 
though his ances- 
tors had belonged, 
if not to the nobil- 
ity, at least to that great provincial 
bourgeoisie which, under the old régime, 
ranked closely with the nobility and often 
equaled them; although, finally, the 
name which he bore received prestige 
from the heroic réle played during the 
revolution and the decline of the empire 
by the great Carnot, whom his fellow- 
citizens called ‘‘the organizer of victory,” 
the manner in which he grew up and re- 
ceived his education was modest. But 
everything in his training spoke to him 
of glory and patriotism, of unswerving 
probity and austere duty. From it he 
imbibed that traditional loyalty which he 
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carried so far, and which was the honor 
of his life, that rectitude of spirit of 
which he gave so many proofs, and, to- 
gether with a taste for the exact sciences, 
a passionate worship for those republican 
institutions which had been served by his 
illustrious grandfather, Lazare Carnot, 
and his father, Hippolyte Carnot, minis- 
ter of public instruction in 1848, and later 
on, member of the Corps Législatif of the 
Second empire, and deputy from Paris in 
the Versailles National Assembly. 
In a mind like his, these memories and 
these examples could not but bring forth 
good fruit. Asa 
child, as a youth, 
and in his mature 
manhood, he was 
constantly inspired 
by them. His early 
years were studi- 
ous. He entered 
the Ecole Polytech- 
nique, and gradu- 
ated, at the age of 
twenty, first in his 
class. He was also 
first in the Ecole des 
Ponts et Chaussées, 
which he entered in 
order to complete 
his special studies. 
In 1864, he married 
the brave and de- 
voted woman who 
was destined until 
the end to assure 
his domestic happi- 
ness and adorn his 
fireside, Mademoi- 
selle Dupont- 
White, of an old 
He then left Paris for 


Parisian family. 
Annecy, in Savoy, where he was sent as 


government engineer. It was there that 
the war overtook him. 

After the great reverses and fall of the 
empire, when Gambetta arrived at Tours 
for the purpose of there organizing re- 
sistance, he sought to assure himself of 
the codperation of men of his own stamp, 
capable of seconding him in the immense 
task which he had undertaken. Such a 
man Sadi Carnot appeared to be. Be- 
sides, his name alone was a standard. It 
recalled the ancient glory of France, the 
fourteen armies organized in ’93 to repel 
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invasion, and reverses heroically encoun- 
tered. It represented a past full of pres- 
tige. Gambetta appointed Sadi Carnot 
prefect of Rouen, and charged him with 
putting in a state of defense, with the 
aid of General Loysel, the departments 
of the Lower Seine, the Eure, and Calva- 
dos ; that is to say, nearly the whole of 
Normandy. 

The young prefect employed in these 
arduous duties all the resources of a 
methodical, persevering, and resolute 
mind. Unfortunately, there, as at other 
points, the work of fortification was un- 
dertaken too late for the succor of Paris. 
Soon Paris capitulated, the armistice was 
signed, and peace secured. Sadi Carnot 
was one of those who believed in the pos- 
sibility of raising the siege, and preached 
war 4 l’outrance (like Gambetta, Chanzy, 
and many others). When this opinion 
did not prevail, he resigned his office of 
prefect. But, a few days later, the elec- 
tors of Dijon chose him deputy, and he 
went to the National Assembly. His po- 
litical career was commencing. He was 
then thirty-four years old. 


The first years that he passed in the 
Parlement contained nothing which is 
worthy of notice or which tended to in- 
crease his renown. 

The parties were at odds with each 


other. The republicans, under the direc- 
tion of Thiers and Gambetta, defended 
the republic, now the legal government, 
against the royalists, who sought to re- 
establish the monarchy of the Bourbons. 
Midway between these, the Bonapart- 
ists were creating agitation, not having 
renounced the idea of reéstablishing the 
empire. 

Ministerial crises came in quick suc- 
cession. Soon they degenerated into a 
government crisis, May 24, 1873. Thiers 
was overthrown and replaced by Mac- 
Mahon. The hopes of the royalists re- 
doubled ; they believed that victory was 
in their grasp, that they had almost at- 
tained it, until the day that the Comte de 
Chambord, like a tool broken in the 
hands of the workman, failed in the 
thing that was expected of him. How- 
ever, they made new efforts, still resisting 
the republicans, but lost ground from 
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day to day. May 16, 1877, they played 
their last card in a desperate game. 
They were soon driven to their final 
overthrow. This was consummated at 
length, involving in the disaster Mar- 
shal MacMahon himself, who was suc- 
ceeded, at the commencement of 1878, by 
M. Grévy. 

During the progress of these events, 
M. Carnot had hardly been mentioned. 
He had remained in the ranks, ardent 
in battle, but disciplined, obscure, and 
leaving to his elders the direction of 
the campaign. Nevertheless, in this posi- 
tion, modest as it was, he had revealed 
strong qualities and vigorous convictions. 
The public was still ignorant of him; but 
in the Chamber his personal valor, not 
less than his probity, was known and ap- 
preciated. He was the object of unani- 
mous respect. So when, after the fall of 
MacMahon, the victorious republicans 
came into power, they hastened to invite 
M. Carnot into the government. In 1878, 
he was appointed under secretary of state 
to the minister of public works. He 
barely entered into office. Ministers do 
not remain long in power in France 
under the republic, and he left the posi- 
tion almost before he had learned its 
duties. But, in 1883, he returned to 
power as minister of public works, and, 
a few months after, received the portfolio 
of finance, which he retained until the 
end of 1886. It was during his occu- 
pancy of this office that an incident oc- 
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curred, which, being opportunely recalled 
the following year, was to determine his 
election to the presidency of the republic. 

It was at the time when President 
Grévy, favored by the weakness and 
carelessness of some of his ministers, or, 
perhaps, with their connivance, had al- 
lowed the palace of the Elysée to be 
transformed into a house of exchange. 
His son-in-law, Wilson, traded there se- 
cretly, and sold for cash the favors of the 
governnient, places and decorations. He 
was a brilliant young man, shrewd as 
well as brilliant, possessing already by 
inheritance an immense fortune, and hav- 
ing no purpose in view but to increase it. 
Installed in the Elysée when his father- 
in-law was elected president, he had al- 
lowed himself to become dazzled and 
demoralized by contact with supreme 
power. He strove to derive gains from 
it, associating in his crimes M. Grévy, 
who, either through cupidity or excessive 
leniency, became his accomplice. Sensa- 
tional and widely reported trials brought 
these crimes to light, the discovery of 
which caused the downfall of the presi- 
dent. They were known all over the 
world, and need be recalled at present 
only because they aid to an understand- 
ing of the circumstances under which M. 
Carnot, then minister of finance, refused 
to associate himself with them. 

During the time when M. Grévy was 
engaged in the practice of law, he had 
on several occasions appeared before the 
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French courts on behalf of the Dreyfus 
brothers, manufacturers and patentees of 
Peruvian guano. Being liberally paid by 
his clients, he had remained their counsel 
and their friend. He had even been seen 
after he had become president of the 
Chamber of Deputies, leaving his presi- 
dential chair in order to go to the 
support of their interests in new cases 
at law. On becoming president of the 
republic, he had not ceased to aid 
them with his influence, carrying his 
zeal so far that he had become, before 
the minister of finance, the defender 
and patron of a claim made by them 
for the restoration from the treasury of 
a great sum, several 
hundred thousand 
francs, which they 
pretended to have 
paid unjustly. The 
minister of finance 
resisted, affirmed 
that the payment to 
the government was 
legitimate, that it 
was too late to bring 
the matter up. But 
the more he resisted, 
the more M. Grévy 
and his son-in-law, 
Wilson, multiplied 
their efforts to dis- 
cover the reason for 
his resistance. This 
state of affairs was 
prolonged for sev- 
eral months. Final- 
ly, M. Carnot frank- 
ly stated his atti- 
tude. He answered 
the Dreyfus brothers that to reimburse 
them would be to rob the public treas- 
ury, and that he would consider himself 
a wicked, disloyal, and disorderly citi- 
zen, if he yielded to their insistence. 
M. Grévy wished to plead further for his 
protégés. But M. Carnot declared to him 
that, sooner than to decide as seemed to 
be demanded of him, he would hand in 
his resignation. M. Grévy accepted that 
as a final answer, and carried the discus- 
sion no further. 

While this affair was in progress, it had 
remained a secret, and, without doubt, 
it would have always been unknown, if 
one day in the Chambef of Deputies, 
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a parliamentary incident had not con- 
strained M. Rouvier, successor of M. 
Carnot in the ministry of finance, to give 
an account of it in discreet but signifi- 
cant language. The conduct of M. Car- 
not was thus divulged, and received 
applause frem all his colleagues. His 
reputation as an honest man increased by 
this affair. 

Some months later, M. Grévy’ suc- 
cumbed to the weight of the responsi- 
bilities which he had incurred in lending 
himself to so many odious intrigues, and 
December 3, 1887, Congress met at Ver- 
sailles to elect his successor. The even- 
ing before, a preliminary caucus was held 
at the Hétel des Ré- 
servoirs for the pur- 
pose of choosing a 
candidate on whom 
all republican voters 
could unite. It was 
composed exclusive- 
ly of the members 
of the Left. Those 
who were seeking 
the presidency came 
and went in the 
midst of these, solic- 
iting votes, recalling 
their services, and 
making use of their 
titles. 

Among these vari- 
ous aspirants, of 
whom the-two chief 
were M. Jules Ferry 
and M. Freycinet, 
the latter was con- 
spicuous for the sup- 
pliant character of 
his solicitations. Standing at the en- 
trance of the hall, his hat jammed down 
over his ears, humbly smiling, he seized 
upon the members of the Congress as 
they passed, and asked for their suffrages 
with an absence of dignity which was re- 
volting to every one. He showed them 
in what respects he deserved to be pre- 
ferred to M. Jules Ferry. He was prodi- 
gal with promises and engagements, and 
was slightly ridiculous in this réle. 

Then occurred a rather amusing adven- 
ture. He had just been talking ten min- 
utes with a person who was unknown to 
him, and whom he supposed to be a sen- 
ator or a deputy. 

35 
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‘*«Mon Dieu!’ said the latter, after 
having listened to him, ‘I would be de- 
lighted to be able to vote for you. But I 
don’t belong to the Congress. I just 
came through curiosity.”’ 

M. Freycinet, though at first discon- 
certed, soon recovered his sangfroid. 

‘Well, recommend me to your friends,’’ 
he responded. 

But, in any case, he had no chance of 
being elected. 

All the republicans of the government 
side inclined to M. Jules Ferry, and they 
would have been sure of securing his 
election if their efforts had not been op- 
posed by the radicals. These, with M. 


Clémenceau at their head, would not have 
They were fight- 


M. Ferry at any price. 
ing in him the man 
who for eight years 
had resisted them 
and held them in 
check when he was 
in power. A reso- 
lute defender of or- 
der, he was in their 
eyesanenemy. Nu- 
merically too weak 
to impose a candi- 
date of their own 
opinion, they sought 
one who would not 
displease the more 
moderate and for 
whom they could 
themselves vote. 
They believed that 
they had found such 
aman in the person 
of M. Carnot. Him 
they proposed as 
nominee. They de- 
fended him, recalling the distinguished 
conduct of their candidate in the Drey- 
fus affair. This first evening M. Carnot 
secured 303 votes against 212 given to M. 
Jules Ferry. The latter, perceiving that 
he could not be elected, withdrew in favor 
of M. Carnot, who was nominated the 
following day by the unanimous vote of 
the republicans to the number of 616. 
The 188.members of the Right had de- 
cided upon the name of General Saussier, 
Governor of Paris, who was not a candi- 
date, and who had not been consulted. 
While the ballots were being counted, 
M. Carnot awaited the result in a small 
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room adjoining the voting hall. It was 
there that his old father, Hippolyte Car- 
not, came to announce the result, very 
much moved and with tears in his eyes, 
and murmuring: «Ah, my child, what 
happiness for me, what honor for us all !”’ 
Then he added: «‘ I ask you to call your- 
self, froni this time, simply Carnot. Sadi 
is not a name. No one would understand 
it. Now, it is you who should call your- 
self Carnot, for you have become the head 
of the family.’’ 

The election of M. Carnot was wel- 
comed by all France with marked favor. 
He was as yet little known. But what 
was known of him, his resistance to M. 
Grévy, signalized him as an upright 
man, and there was special need of an 

, upright man after 
inn the painful scandals 
NW of the Elysée. Even 
i the Right yielded 

without much diffi- 
culty. They knew 
that with him, the 
scandals which had 
just been punished 
would not be re- 
newed. It is the 
glory of M. Carnot 
that, during the six 
years and a half of 
his power, he never 
deceived the hopes 
which the coun- 
try had placed in 
il him. 
i | | The duties of the 
| ; i || president, as exer- 
ENA cised in France, are 
necessarily of a deli- 
cate nature. Accord- 
ing to the constitution, the president is 
irresponsible. He is only the executor 
of the decision of the ministers. They 
themselves depend wholly on the Parle- 
ment. The president can do nothing 
against them when he has chosen them. 
He is obliged to endure them, even when 
they displease him. The accessory rights 
which the constitutional provision con- 
fers upon him, are difficult to put in exe- 
cution. Marshal MacMahon, who was 
only a valiant soldier, and had no politi- 
cal skill, was overthrown for having ex- 
ceeded these rights. 
Profiting by’ this example, neither M. 
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Grévy nor M. Car- 
not have ever exer- 
cised them, and if 
M. Carnot, with 
whom we are now 
dealing, deserved 
any reproach, it was 
for having system- 
atically abdicated 
them, for not hav- 
ing made use of 
them on certain oc- 
casions, when the 
mere threat so to do 
would have pre- 
vented the Cham- 
bers from passing 
laws which en- 
croached upon the 
liberties of the citi- 
zens. His weakness 
in this respect con- 
tributed too much 
toward favoring the 
excesses committed 
by the majority against the minority. 
He never consented to use his influence 
to oppose spoliatory measures which have 
made France at the present time a field of 
battle on which the conquerors have be- 
come oppressors and the conquered the 
oppressed. It is just, however, in order 
to lessen this reproach, to recall the re- 
publican origin of M. Carnot, the tra- 
ditions of his family, his past political 
career; to these he was faithful. One 
could not expect anything else of him. 

Besides, and this is the most salient 
feature of the history of his presidency, 
as his experience and his authority in- 
creased, as his popularity became greater, 
the conception which he had formed of 
his functions was ennobled and became 
loftier, and his spirit also broadened. 
Desirous of encouraging the current of 
opinion which had quickly put an end to 
the opposition of the adversaries of the 
republic, he had brought back to France 
almost the entire body of the French who 
had been rebellious, and he made it an 
object of special endeavor not to become 
exclusively the tool of one party. 

If any one feared at the beginning of his 
presidency, that he might carry his preju- 
dices into office, and might be occasionally 
somewhat partisan, the grounds for this 
fear were continually lessened, and even 
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his adversaries were 
obliged to render 
homage to his in- 
cessant effort to be 
just toward all. 
The incidents which 
preceded and fol- 
lowed the Franco- 
Russian agreement, 
in which he had 
been so prominent, 
and those Paris fes- 
tivals, in which he 
so worthily repre- 
sented France, has- 
tened the metamor- 
»* phosis which was 
. taking place in him. 
\~ Seeing the French 
united in a common 
enthusiasm on the 
ground of patriot- 
ism, he hoped to see 
them united as well 
from a political 
standpoint. His generous soul could not 
be insensible to such a spectacle. He 
had the merit of understanding how 
necessary it was that his fellow-citizens 
should be united in order to resist effec- 
tually the anarchy that was threatening, 
and how valuable in this matter would 
be the sympathy of Leo x1. toward 
France, as well as that of Alexander 111. 
The policy which the Pope and the Czar, 
each from his own standpoint, had ex- 
tolled, finally secured his hearty codpera- 
tion. 

It was under his presidency, and with 
his consent, that the minister, Casimir 
Périer, by the voice of one of his members, 
M. Spuller, proclaimed the necessity of 
changing the point of view of the gov- 
ernment, and of introducing a new spirit 
into public affairs,—a memorable declara- 
tion, which met the wishes of the ma- 
jority of the French, and will have im- 
mense results if it does not become a 
dead letter. 

In office, M. Carnot remained the sim- 
ple man that he had been out of office. 
Affable, benevolent, easily accessible, 
multiplying his efforts to meet the exi- 
gencies of his position, incessantly oc- 
cupied with affairs of state, presiding 
twice a week at his cabinet meetings, 
giving audiences every day, examining 
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documents, while his admirable wife and 
companion, aiding him in her way, con- 
secrated herself to charitable enterprises ; 
he, at the same time, had regard in the 
highest degree for the dignity of his 
office. , 

Called to represent before Europe the 
French people of the ranks from which 
he had come, he never forgot that the 
election to which he owed his power 
had made him the equal of emperors and 
kings, and that if he could not refer him- 
self to the divine right with which they 
declared themselves invested, he drew his 
power from the right of the people. He 
was under all circumstances a most 
worthy and correct representative of a 
democratic country, where birth is noth- 
ing, where individual worth is every- 
thing. So it is that, during six years, we 
saw him, always equal to himself, always 
equal to the circumstances, difficult or 
delicate as they often were, which oc- 
curred under his administration. 

He had.also that other merit of know- 
ing how to spend nobly the salary which 
was given to him. The annual salary 
of the president is over six hundred 
thousand francs. It was only three hun- 
dred thousand at the 
time of Marshal 
MacMahon, who was 
forced to supply its 
deficiencies from his 
private purse, so 
that he went out of 
power less rich than 
he had entered. 
The sum had been 
doubled in favor of 
M. Grévy. He prof- 
ited by it only to ac- 
cumulate savings. 
Between these two 
examples, M. Car- 
not did not hesitate. 
He imitated that 
which MacMahon 
had set for him, be- 
ing careful to keep 
nothing of that 
which he received 
from the State. He 
was magnificent in his receptions and 
journeys, generous to excess whenever 
cases of distress were made known to 
him. The Elysée, which had become, 
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under the presidency of M. Grévy, a cav- 
ern and a desert, became brilliant again 
under the presidency of Carnot, as is fit- 
ting for the palace of the chief magis- 
trate. The president resided there ten 
months of the year. The two others he 
passed at Fontainebleau, where, in the 
ancient palace of Francis 1., the old 
apartments of Napoleon m1. had been 
placed at his disposal. This country 
sojourn constituted his sole relaxation, 
his sole pleasure. 

During the year which preceded his 
death, however, he was obliged to give 
himself more frequently to rest. His 
health was impaired. He had hepatic 
attacks which disquieted his friends. 
Though he rallied from these, his state 
of health demanded great precautions. 
His family was greatly worried about 
it. When he left for that journey to 
Lyons from which he was to return 
between the four planks of a coffin, 
Madame Carnot, anxious on account 
of his precarious condition, and ill at 
ease, wrote to the mayor of that city, 
who was also a physician, to urge him to 
save the strength of her husband and to 
keep him from excessive fatigue. This 
solicitude was, alas, 
to be in vain. At 
the moment when 
she was exercising 
it, and when the 
friends of M. Car- 
not were flattering 
themselves with the 
hope that he would 
be in a condition to 
consent to a renewal 
of his term, which 
expired in Decem- 
ber, the assassin 
was secretly pre- 
paring to consum- 
mate his execrable 
crime. 

If there was ever 
aman of whom one 
could say, consider- 
ing the whole cur- 
rent of his life, that 
he was not destined 
to a violent end, and that he would not 
perish under the stroke of political hate, 
surely that man was M. Carnot. Loyal, 
just, moderate, he had in no way pro- 
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voked vengeance, 
but he represented 
the principle of 
authority. It was 
this that pointed 
him out for their 
stroke. We know 
the rest: that brill- 
iant festival at Ly- 
ons, the splendor of 
which was increased 
by his presence, the 
enthusiastic wel- 
come which he re- 
ceived from the Ly- 
onese, the banquet 
tendered to him 
June 24th at the 
Palais du Com- 
merce, his departure 
at nine o'clock in 
the evening for the 
theater, where a gala 
performance was to 
take place. While 
on the way he was stabbed in his carriage 
by a young Italian, twenty years of age. 
The crowd, which had immediately com- 
prehended his attempt, rushed upon the 
assassin. 

Without the intervention of public 
authority, he would have beey put to 
death. During this time the landau of 
the president was driven in haste toward 
the prefecture, where M. Carnot had his 
headquarters. On arriving there, the un- 
fortunate president was carried into his 
room and the physicians who had hastily 
assembled inspected the wound. It was 
about three inches deep. Then they at- 
tempted to arrest the internal hemorrhage 
which had manifested itself. The pain of 
the operation aroused the president from 
unconsciousness. He was heard to mur- 
mur: ‘* You are hurting me. I suffer. It 
is better to let me be.’’ 

At half-past ten, the dressing of his 
wound had ended, but the doctors had no 
longer hope. His strength was rapidly 
ebbing. At midnight, the Archbishop of 
Lyotis administered the last sacraments. 

‘«T see that I cannot recover,’’ said M. 
Carnot, in a voice which revealed no fear 
of death. 

‘‘Monsieur le President, your friends 
are with you,’’ said one of the doctors. 

‘Yes, Iam very glad of their presence.’’ 
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These were his 
last words. Four 
minutes after mid- 
night he breathed 
his last. 

At the same time, 
this tragic event was 
setting loose in the 
city the most grave 
disorders. Bands 
of marauders took 
by assault a cele- 
brated café of Lyons 
—the Café Casati — 
kept by a French- 
man of Italian ori- 
gin. With cries of 
«‘Vengeance for Car- 
not!” «Death to 
the Italians !’’ they 
plundered and de- 
stroyed. After sack- 
ing the café they 
disappeared, carry- 
ing away silverware 
to the amount of more than sixty thou- 
sand francs, and several hundred pounds 
of sugar and chocolate. Other shops, 
kept by Italian grocers, were sacked. 
The Italian consulate was threatened 
with pillage and had to be guarded. 

During this time, France and Europe 
were learning with stupefaction of M. 
Carnot’s assassination. Paris, in con- 
sternation, prepared for him magnificent 
funeral ceremonies. 

On the 1st of July, his mortal remains 
were carried to the Panthéon, followed by 
an immense crowd. On funeral cars had 
been piled memorial crowns, coming from 
every corner of Europe. They attested, 
under the glowing sun which shone that 
day, that everywhere, abroad, as at home, 
M. Carnot had learned to make himself 
loved and respected ; and even more than 
these crowns, the emotion depicted on all 
faces, and the tears which fell from all 
eyes, were proof of the same homage and 
sorrow. France had lost a noble citizen. 
She knew it, and proclaimed it. Those 
who have witnessed these scenes will 
never forget them. They justify us in 
saying that the beautiful life of President 
Carnot had for its crown a magnificent 
apotheosis, the memory of which, asso- 
ciated with his name, accompanies it into 
history. 





‘WE, OF THE STYLUS.’’ 


By THoMAS GAFFNEY TAAFFE. 


SOMBER, gloomy old hole was the 
sanctum of the Stylus. And we 
were, I think, as somber and as gloomy 
as our surroundings. I don’t mean, of 
course, ‘‘we’’ in the editorial sense. The 
pronoun editorial was tabooed in the 
Stylus office; it was not recognized, it 
was not tolerated. 

‘No, no, Fitz,’’ the Old Man would say 

to me whenever in a moment of indiscre- 
tion I would allow the expression to creep 
into my copy, ‘‘no, no! 
No editorial ‘we’ is tol- 
erated in this paper. It’s 
bad taste—it’s egotism, 
sir, consummate ego- 
tism; and, by jove, sir,”’ 
bringing his big fist 
down on the desk with 
a resounding thump, 
his favorite method of 
emphasizing a remark, 
‘« by jove, sir, if there is 
anything on earth I de- 
test it is egotism, sir, 
egotism.’’ And he the 
very personification of 
egotism—a very model 
of satisfied self-contem- 
plation. 

But, to return to my 
story—where did I 
leave off ? Oh, yes. A 
more cheerless place 
than our den I think 
I never set foot in. 

‘‘Loathed Melancholy”’ 
seemed to have marked 
it for her own, and to be 
brooding over it and 
watching it, lest by any 
chance it should escape 
her. All that could be 
seen, when the eye had 
become accustomed to 
the semi-darkness that 
prevailed there at all 
times, were tiers of 
shelves laden with dis- 
ordered heaps of books 
and papers ; desks and 


and overcrowded waste-baskets disgorg- 
ing their contents on a floor that seemed 
never to have known a broom. The dust, 
the accumulation of years, was thick upon 
the shelves and cornices, the books and 
papers, and the piles of unused and over- 
used furniture. 

The trifle of sunshine that occasionally 
filtered through windows frescoed with 
dirt, and almost opaque from soot and 
grime, served only to emphasize the 
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general gloom. The tomb-like silence was 
broken only by the sharp clicking of 
typewriters, or an occasional growl from 
the Old Man at some imaginary infrac- 
tion of his cherished discipline, or the 
muffled sound of a stolen frolic among 
the boys in the outer office. Altogether, 
it was as funereal and cheerless as such a 
place could possibly be. If the grave be 
one-half as dismal as that office, God 
grant that my days be doubled. Let me 
remark here that the Stylus was a weekly 
publication, ‘‘a weekly news-magazine 
and literary treasury,’’ as the Old Man, 
with characteristic modesty, styled it. 

We were, as I have said, individually 
and collectively, a gloomy crowd—in fact, 
we were in perfect keeping with our sur- 
roundings; although, perhaps, that is 
hardly the way to put it, as our sur- 
roundings took their tone from us, and 
their somberness was but a reflection of 
our habitual mood. But, be that as it 
may, there was perfect harmony between 
us—harmony so complete that I think a 
hearty laugh would have been an aggra- 
vating discord. From the Old Man, him- 
self,—although why we should call him 
the ««Old Man,’’ I don’t know, unless, 
indeed, his position as managing editor, 
and the fact that he owned a controlling 
interest in the paper gave him the right 
to a title that years had not yet earned 
for him,—with his unique ideas of factory 
discipline as applied to editorial helots, 
down to the thick-witted, half-grown, 
young thug, whose duty it was to guard 
the outer door and give as little informa- 
tion as possible, and show less courtesy, 
to visitors—all seenied to labor under the 
same complaint, chronic depression. 

Of course, in a few cases, this funereal 
air was excusable. In the Old Man's, for 
instance. For, after all, it was his privi- 
lege—one of the perquisites, so to speak, 
of his position. And then this policy of 
gloom, if I may so style it, was his own,— 
evolved from his massive brain and put 
into practice through his wonderful exec- 
utive ability,—and surely a man is en- 
titled to the full enjoyment of the fruits 
of his own ingenuity, such as they are. 
‘«Tt’s an ill-favored thing, sir,’’ he might 
have said (and should have said), « but 
mine own.” 

Headstone, ‘‘our own funny man,”’ 
and Miss Sowerby, our hatchet- faced 
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typewriter - in-chief,—the Splinter, as 
Curry, one of the sub-editors, had aptly 
dubbed her,—might also be said to take 
kindly to the prevailing order. Indeed, 
they seemed to thrive on it; but to the 
rest of us it was irksome to a most exas- 
perating degree. 

Of course, no excuse is needed for poor 
Headstone. It was one of the unfortu- 
nate, but none the less inevitable results 
of his calling, this air of perpetual 
mourning. He had been so long ad- 
dicted to writing jokes that every vestige 
of mirth had been completely banished 
from his heart, and the spirit of gloom 
had become as a second nature to him. 
His influence in this connection, how- 
ever, was but slight; it did not extend 
beyond his own desk, as nobody in the 
office ever read his jokes, except the Old 
Man, and he only did it to blue pencil 
them and make them worse, if possible, 
than they were originally. The Old 
Man, let me remark, parenthetically, never 
laughed at them—he never laughed at 
anything except his own jokes. 

The Splinter was the other member of 
our force on whom the prevalent mood sat 
gracefully. She was, in disposition even 
more than in appearance, the most dis- 
agreeable person it has ever been my mis- 
fortune to meet. Anything approaching 
pleasantry seemed to be absolutely abhor- 
rent to her, and she set her face against 
it, I think, from an innate hatred of all 
that is bright and sunny, as sternly as 
did the Old Man from his sense of self-im- 
posed duty and love of discipline. It was 
so natural for her to be sour and disagree- 
able that she could not avoid it if she 
tried. She had probably been pretty, or 
at least attractive, once,—all girls are, I 
think, unless their charms are marred by 
ill-nature, or worse,—but her face had be- 
come so distorted by chronic ill-humor 
that it had lost all its original charm. It 
seemed to me to be capable of cutting 
glass. Her manner was like her face, sour 
and uncompromising in the extreme. 

With all her disagreeable and forbid- 
ding qualities, however, it was remark- 
able that she was constantly endeavoring 
to establish confidential relations with 
some member of the staff, always seek- 
ing a receptive channel into which to 
pour her little confidences. The Old 
Man and Curry were the only people in 
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the office who escaped this ordeal ; the 
former, because she stood in such awe 
of him, and the latter, because he was 
‘*such a bad man’’—he drank beer, and 
swore, and went to the races, and did not 
like her. 

These little confidences were of a rather 
amusing nature at first hearing, being 
mainly tales of woe incident on her ef- 
forts to induce various and successive 
swains to lay their hearts and their pho- 
tographs at her feet,— poor thing, and 
she was old enough to know better,—but 
when they reached their fourth or fifth 
repetition, with additions and amplifica- 
tions at every recital, they assumed the 
proportions of a bore. We could always 
tell when this stage was reached by the 
anxious, hunted look that would creep in- 
to the face of the victim, and the furtive 
way in which he would peer about in 
search of some pretext for escape. Each 
of us had had his turn at it, and each of 
us fully appreciated the situation. Cur- 


ry's sporting blood occasionally asserted 
itself, and he would take bets on the du- 
ration of each successive recapitulation. 
But here I am rambling again, although, 
perhaps, I might be pardoned, for these 


digressions are, in a measure, pertinent, 
since they serve to make you better ac- 
quainted with « us.’’ 

As for the rest of us, well, we were con- 
scripts to this policy of dullness, not vol- 
unteers. Curry chafed continually under 
the restraint. He would kick periodi- 
cally, and threaten to resign and accept 
one of the twenty-odd more lucrative po- 
sitions that were constantly open to him ; 
but, somehow, he never carried out his 
threats. There must have been some- 
thing alluring for Curry in the atmos- 
phere of the Stylus office, in spite of his 
assertion to the contrary. Despite the 
many tempting offers so constantly thrust 
upon him, despite his extensive acquain- 
tance among journalists of the first rank, 
of whom he spoke with the easy familiar- 
ity which close personal friendship en- 
genders,— of ail of which circumstances 
there could have been no doubt, for did 
he not tell us so, himself ?—despite all 
these opportunities, he persisted in keep- 
ing his nose to the Stylus grindstone, and 
in drawing his salary every Saturday, like 
the rest of us. But then, that may have 
been eccentricity, and eccentricity, you 
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know, is one of the privileges of genius. 
For Curry was a genius—so was Mun- 
chausen. 

Others, of course, besides Curry, occa- 
sionally protested, but their protests were 
not very audible, for the Stylus paid well 
for the liberties it took with its people, 
and money, after all, is balm for almost 
any wound, no matter how deep or how 
bitter. What a universal panacea it is, 
by the way. For all-round utility and 
unfailing efficacy, I will back it against all 
the nostrums known to medical science. 
But human nature will assert itself, and 
it sometimes did so even in the Stylus 
chain-gang, in the form of an incipient 
rebellion. But such a demonstration was 
usually followed by prompt decapitation, 
a method that had the salutary effect of 
checking, for a time, at least, any further 
assertion of individuality. 

I remember a pert little typewriter who 
spent a short time in the office, and left 
suddenly before she had become accli- 
mated. She became angered at some un- 
usually offensive remark of the Splinter, 
and informed everybody within hearing, 
‘‘that she wasn’t no slave, and that she 
wasn’t going to be treated like one, 
ueither,’’ accompanying her declaration 
of independence with a few characteris- 
tically feminine expletives. She came 
from the fringe of the city, this little 
dame, and was wont to give free expres- 
sion to her thoughts. She would not be 
pacified. She departed, leaving us badly 
handicapped in the midst of a busy spell. 

And this brings me, rather unexpected- 
ly, I must admit, in medias res. For it 
is on this very defection from our ranks 
that the interest of my story hinges. Her 
departure necessitated securing a succes- 
sor, and the urgency of the occasion de- 
manded that it be done immediately. So, 
with great deliberation, as was his wont, 
and as befitted the solemnity of the duty, 
the Old Man prepared a carefully worded 
advertisement, inserted it in a daily pa- 
per, and awaited developments. And 
they came. Answers flowed in a perfect 
torrent—answers in handwritings of every 
known school of penmanship, and many 
that represented no known school at all. 
But the Old Man waded conscientiously 
through the lot, picking out those which 
his unerring judgment, as he modestly 
put it,—the Old Man was very modest and 
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unassuming where his own good qualities 
were concerned,—assured him were wor- 
thy of notice. 

‘IT tell you, Fitz,’’ he would say, as, 
with an owl-like shake of his head, he 
would tear up a neatly written note and 
drop it into the waste-basket, «‘I know a 
few things. I know which of these an- 
swers are bona fide and which are not. I 
can read the character of the writer of 
that letter in every word. I’m not to be 
deceived’’—and so on, ad infinitum—lI 
had almost said ad nauseam. 

And then came the troop of applicants 
in person. Tall girls and short girls, 
stout girls and slim girls, pretty girls and 
homely girls; and the Old Man was as 
solemn in his interview with each as if the 
fate of the next presidential election de- 
pended on the outcome. The pretty girls 
received short shrift, the test of their 
qualifications being a mere empty form. 
Here I may pause to note another striking 
characteristic of the Old Man, to which I 
have not yet alluded. 

His policy in the engagement of female 
employees was unique. He would not, if 
he could avoid it, havea pretty girl in the 
office; and if, by any chance, such a girl 


secured a place on the staff, she was 


marked as an object of suspicion. All 
other things being equal, a personally at- 
tractive applicant would fare ill at his 
hands, for I verily believe he looked upon 
personal beauty and attractiveness as 
positive detriments. Fortunate, isn’t it, 
that there are-few employers like him, 
or how few women there would be tak- 
ing an active part in the affairs of this 
workaday world. 

But, be that as it may, he entertained an 
unmistakable prejudice against a pretty 
face and a winning smile. In his eyes 
the worth of a female employee was in 
the inverse ratio to her personal charms, 
which probably accounted for the almost 
fabulous value he placed on the services 
of the Splinter. How much his better 
half had to do in bringing him to that 
state of mind it is difficult to say, but as 
she had once been his stenographer, it is 
probable that her experience, or his fear 
of the knowledge which was the fruit of 
that experience, was the Damoclean sword 
that kept him so continually on the alert. 
This, however, is all surmise on my part. 

There seemed to be some fatality at- 
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tached to that particular position, for one 
after the other the applicants disappeared, 
and the deepening frown on the Old Man’s 
brow indicated that he had not yet suc- 
ceeded in his quest. The last of the long 
line of applicants, a giddy young thing 
of forty, in a sailor hat and spectacles, 
had just departed, leaving him apparently 
still dissatisfied. It was late in the day 
and hardly likely that any more would 
appear, and it seemed as if all his trouble 
and annoyance had gone for naught. 

The frown had developed into a scowl 
of disappointment and irritation ; he had 
settled back in his chair and was moodily 
pulling stray hairs from his stubby impe- 
rial (a way he had under such circum- 
stances), and a deeper gloom seemed set- 
tling over the office, when the outer door 
was heard to open and close with a quick, 
determined swing, and the faint sound of 
a silvery voice was wafted over the low 
partition that separated us from the outer 
office. 

Instinctively I paused and glanced in 
the direction of the sound, and as I did 
so I noticed that young Graves, one of 
our editors, had turned half-way around 
in his chair, while Keating, our advertis- 
ing manager, paused in the middle of a 
letter he was dictating ; Curry looked up 
from a perusal of the Guttenberg entries, 
and even the Old Man ceased scowling 
and pricked up his ears. Some irresisti- 
ble impulse seemed to have affected us 
simultaneously. 

The next instant the door to the outer 
office opened and the guardian of the 
outer door—Cerberus, we called him— 
burst into the room on a bee-line for the 
Old Man’s desk, his face—mirabile dictu ! 
—aglow with a smile which threatened 
every instant to crack it. Now, Cerberus’s 
physiognomy was unique. In repose it 
was a study fora caricaturist, but when 
distorted by that smile it was as a whole 
volume of pictorial humor. It was con- 
vulsing in its unique and uncanny gro- 
tesqueness. I had never before seen it 
alter its fixed gaze of meaningless stupid- 
ity, and the spectacle of it, smiling, 
almost took my breath away. It evident- 
ly affected the others similarly, for, as if 
by magic, the whole machinery of the 
office stopped; the scratching of pens, 
the clicking of typewriters, the hum of 
voices, all ceased for an instant—long 
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enough to hear the Old Man say: ‘Show 
her in.’’ Then they were resumed, but 
in a desultory way that plainly showed 
that everybody’s curiosity had been 
aroused. 

A moment later the door was again 
opened by Cerberus, a show of courtesy 
to a visitor of which he had never before 
been guilty, and ««she’’ appeared. There 
was a quick rustle of drapery, and a 
dainty little figure attired in somber 
black was tripping lightly across the 
floor toward the Old Man’s desk, witha 
movement so quick and lithe that she 
was there almost before I obtained more 
than a passing glimpse of her. The 
same silvery voice that had attracted me 
a few moments before murmured a few 
words and, with the same quick, graceful 
movement she had dropped into the chair 
he indicated before I realized what had 
taken place. 

Then for the first time I obtained a 
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peeping forth from the edge of her gown 
beat a steady tattoo on the floor. As 
I watched her, I noticed that a truant 
lock of hair escaping from its bondage 
strayed across her forehead; her hand 
was raised and, with a deft movement 
almost too quick to follow, the curl was 
restored to its place. 

All this was taken in in almost a mo- 
mentary glance, for from the position of 
my desk I could watch her every move- 
ment. The next instant, however, I 
realized, not without a twinge of regret, 
the improbability of ever seeing her in- 
stalled in the office. ‘‘ No, no, my dear,’”’ 
I thought, «‘ you will never do. You are 
not old enough; you are not ugly 
enough. In short, you are too good for 
such a fate.’’ 

Imagine my surprise then, to hear the 
Old Man say as they concluded the inter- 
view: ‘You will report, then, for duty 
to-morrow at eight-thirty ;’’ and rising, 
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7 may bow her gracefully to 
the door with a Ches- 
terfieldian courtesy 
almost as foreign to 
his nature as it was 
to that of Cerberus. 
Once more the trim 
little figure tripped 
lightly across the 
, floor: there was a 
» cheery ‘Good after- 
| noon,’’ in the same 
» silvery voice, a rip- 
5 ple of laughter, a 
rustle of drapery, 
and she had disap- 
peared, leaving the 
Old Man gazing after 
her as if in a trance, 
his face lighted up by 
a more genial smile 
than had ever before 
trespassed on it. 
I caught his eye as 
j he returned to his 
desk, and he red- 
dened with the con- 
sciousness of being 
detected retreat- 
ing from behind his 
accustomed barrier 
of sternness and 
severity. 

‘Well, Fitz,”’ 
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remarked, with an affectation of noncha- 
lance, as he approached my desk, «I’ve 
filled the place at last. I was worried 
nearly to death with all the people who 
came in answer to that advertisement, 
and I had given up all hope of being 
able to get anybody. But I’ve a good 
one there.” 

‘« How do you know ?’’ I asked. +‘ You 
didn’t try her.’’ 

For a moment he was nonplussed. He 
seemed to realize for the first time that 
he had employed the girl without finding 
out what she could do, and he was at a 
loss what to say. But he quickly recov- 
ered himself. 

«I know I didn’t,’’ he said, «but I 
felt there was no necessity. I can tell in 
a moment whether a person is capable or 
not. You can’t deceive me. That girl 
is a jewel. I knew it the moment she 
set foot in the office. I’ve never been 
wrong in my judgment yet, my boy, and 
you will find that I have not been de- 
ceived in this case,’’ with which he re- 
turned to his desk. 

Nevertheless, in spite of his assurance 
to the contrary, I am positive that the 
idea of testing her ability had never en- 
tered his mind. She took him by storm. 
She captured him, and he capitulated 
without an effort at resistance. 

I don’t know what came over me that 
day, but I was strangely incapacitated 
for work. My mind was in a whirl, and, 
strive as I would, I could accomplish 
nothing. I could not see the words I 
wrote. A pair of dancing eyes, a jaunty 
hat, or a light-brown curl would flash 
suddenly across my vision in the middle 
of a sentence, and then I might say fare- 
well to work for the next fifteen minutes. 
Oh, you needn’t look askance and nudge 
your nearest neighbor. There is no oc- 
casion for it. I am a confirmed old bach- 
elor—a sere and withered old back num- 
ber, long ago out of print. . 

I went home that evening in a most 
unusual frame of mind. As I ate my 
cheerless dinner in bachelor-like solitude, 
ind glanced around the café at the crowd 
of other unfortunates who, like myself, 
were deluding themselves with a shallow 
pretense of comfort and enjoyment, I felt 
that something was wrong. A few odd 
words in a silvery voice were constantly 
ringing in my ears, and at every recur- 
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rence a tingling sensation tickled me 
from top to toe. 

I wandered back to my lonely apart- 
ments, and as I crawled up the musty 
stairway the asthmatic voice of my land- 
lady, in altercation with a slatternly 
maid-servant, was wafted to my ear, grat- 
ing more harshly by contrast with that 
other voice. I settled myself back in 
that solace of bachelorhood, a reclining 
chair, and lighted my pipe. Picking up 
the first book that came to hand, I at- 
tempted to read, but could not. Through 
the clouds of smoke a bright face, hazy 
in its outlines, lighted by snapping gray- 
blue eyes and surmounted by a jaunty 
hat, would peer at me for a moment and 
disappear. Another: puff, and a trim 
little figure would flash before my eyes, 
and with a light step disappear as quickly 
as it came. 

I turned again to my book: it was Ik. 
Marvel’s «‘ Reveries of a Bachelor.”’ 
‘«« Here,’’ I growled, « will I find solace." 
I opened it at random and strove to fix my 
attention on its contents, but to no avail. 
My thoughts would wander away in spite 
of my most strenuous efforts, and in the 
end I gave over the attempt. The book 
dropped on my knee, a cloud of smoke 
rose from my pipe, and there, before me, 
was a fair face with downcast eyes anda 
wealth of light-brown hair, parted over a 
perfect forehead. A truant lock became 
disarranged, and a hand—such a pretty 
hand—was raised to adjust it ; at the same 
moment the eyes looked into mine and a 
smile, so arch, so full of mischief, of ex- 
uberant good-nature, rippled over the face 
that I could feel the fixed, grim lines 
about my old mouth involuntarily relax- 
ing. They flashed an instantaneous glance 
at me, and the vision was gone. 

How long I sat there waiting for the 
image to return, I know not; but when I 
roused myself my pipe was out and my 
book was on the floor. So, with a mut- 
tered imprecation on the selfishness, or 
hard luck, or whatever it was that had 
driven me to such loneliness, I crawled 
into bed. But not to sleep. At least, I 
can hardly call the troubled semi-stupor 
into which I fell by the name of that 
sweet consoler. Visions of typewriters 
and jaunty little hats, and snapping eyes, 
and pretty hands brushing back stray 
locks of light-brown hair, danced before 
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my imagination, and above them all 
loomed up from time to time the grim 
visage of the Splinter, glowering on me 
with a forbidding scowl. In my ears rang 
a silvery voice, mingling with the clicking 
of typewriters and the deep, bass under- 
tone of the Old Man’s monotonous voice. 
How to account for this unwonted restless- 
ness—for I was always a heavy sleeper—I 
was utterly at aloss. It must have been 
my dinner. 

I rose an hour earlier than usual, and 
dressing,—I must confess, a little more 
carefully than usual, though why, I am 
sure I could not tell,—took a walk before 
going to the office. The early hour at 
which I arose probably accounted for my 
arrival at the office a half hour before my 
usual time, and I admit feeling rather 
elated at the prospect of being the first 
on hand. This was probably due to the 
novelty of the circumstance, for, being on 
account of my position as next in authori- 
ty to the Old Man, rather more privileged 
than the others, I was in the habit of 
coming much later. It may be also that 
my irritation on arriving at the office and 
finding that the entire staff, with the ex- 
ception of the Old Man, was on hand, was 


due to the fact that they had forestalled 
me, and thus spoiled the surprise I had in 


store for them. Why, confound them, 
they must have all come a half-hour 
earlier, too. 

But if I was chagrined, I found com- 
pensation in the knowledge that they 
also were disappointed, for they were evi- 
dently expecting somebody, and my un- 
expected arrival embarrassed them not a 
little. Of course, I may have been mis- 
taken, and their early arrival may have 
been due, like mine, to the fact that they 
had been unable to sleep, and had there- 
fore risen earlier than usual. However, 
I know that my entrance caused an un- 
mistakable sensation. As I opened the 
door I heard a sudden shuffling of feet in 
the inner office, a chair was overturned, 
two or three heads appeared above the 
partition, and Cerberus, who had been 
within, rushed out with unwonted celeri- 
ty, only to stop with a look of unutter- 
able disgust as his eyes restedon me. As 
I entered the inner office all eyes were 
bent on me for an instant, and then turned 
away with the same look of disappoint- 
ment and disgust. 
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As I opened the outer door, Graves and 
Keating had evidently started from their 
desks, for as I entered the inner office 
they were in the middle of the room 
heading for the door, and Graves’s chair 
lying on the floor seemed to emphasize 
his anxiety to get away. As they saw 
me they stopped, and evidently forgot the 
business that had called them so sudden- 
ly from their desks, for, without a word, 
they turned and resumed their seats in 
sullen silence. All hands turned again 
to their work, but I could see that it was 
in a half-hearted way. Every man, I 
could see, kept one eye on the door and 
started at every sound. 

There must have been something infec- 
tious about their malady, whatever it was, 
for I had not been at my desk five min- 
utes before I found myself watching the 
door as furtively and as closely as any of 
them. It must have been out of curiosity 
to know what ailed them, for I knew of 
no other motive. But my curiosity was 
soon to be satisfied, for, when after a wait 
of about fifteen minutes, the latch of the 
outer door was heard turning, followed 
by the rustle of feminine drapery, there 
was a repetition of the manceuvers that 
followed my entrance, although with a 
subdued air that was superinduced, prob- 
ably, by my presence. 

The door closed and a now familiar 
voice murmured a cheery ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing!’’ We could hear Cerberus scram- 
bling to his feet, and growling a response, 
his tongue tripping on his unwonted 
civility in a way that would have been 
amusing had we not all been too engrossed 
in other thoughts to notice it. Graves 
and Keating suddenly remembered the 
errand forgotten by them on my entrance, 
and would, I think, again have attempted 
to perform it had they not noticed that I 
was watching them. 

I don’t think that ever in my life did I 
enjoy a little brief authority as much as 
I did during the next hour. I am an easy- 
going man, and not addicted to asserting 
what little authority is entrusted to me— 
in fact, I am rather inclined to forget it. 
But I must confess that on that morning, 
as ‘‘she”’ entered the inner office, and, 
with a demure half-smile, walked directly 
toward my desk, my heart gave an ex- 
ultant bound, and I could not resist a 
feeling of triumph as I realized that she 
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would be obliged to report to me—to me, 
personally, noting, at the same time, 
through the corner of my eye, the envi- 
ous glances of my colleagues. 

They have ever since stoutly averred, 
—and I confess they may have some 
grounds for the assertion,—that that in- 
terview was prolonged far beyond the 
time necessary for the actual transaction 
of our business. All I know is that when 
she approached, and, with that sweet lit- 
tle smile, murmured: «‘ Mr. FitzSmythe, 
I believe,’’ I felt a thrill throughout my 
entire frame that brought me to my feet 
with a jerk, and paralyzed my usually 
limber tongue to such an extent that all I 
could do was to point to a chair witha 
sweep of the hand, intended to be grace- 
ful, and then sit down and listen to her 
talk. 

What did we talk about? Heaven only 
knows what we didn’t talk about. There 
was very little business, I am afraid, in 
our conversation, although she had a shy, 
deprecating air that seemed to say, «: Oh, 
do, please, hurry up, and let me get to 
work,’’ but which I studiously and sel- 
fishly disregarded. It was only on the 


arrival of the Old Man, nearly an hour 
later, that I awoke to the fact time was 


flying. It was only then, also, that I be- 
came conscious that the entire office force 
was watching us with more than pass- 
ing interest. Graves and Keating were 
glowering at me with rage and disap- 
pointment. Curry was down among the 
younger men taking bets on the duration 
of our interview, and keeping the faces 
of those interesting youths distorted with 
intermittent snickers; the Splinter was 
sniffing contemptuously, and watching us 
through her glasses ; Headstone was en- 
deavoring to hammer out a three-line joke 
on the situation, and Cerberus was mak- 
ing periodical trips to the door, and won- 
dering, in a very audible undertone, when 
we would ‘‘ break away.”’ 

Then, at last, though very reluctantly, 
I came to business ; and for once the Old 
Man proved to have been right in his pre- 
diction. Such an operator the dusty old 
office had never known before. Her per- 
formance was music to my ears. And 
quick—why, she would almost take the 
words out of my mouth, and could write 
faster than I could dictate. 

I will not attempt to describe in all its 
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details the revolution Miss Melden’s ad- 
vent caused in the office. It was like a 
burst of sunshine on a cloudy day. She 
was cheery, amiable, considerate, but 
withal, independent and self-reliant in 
the extreme. There was a lurking laugh 
in her most serious word, an incipient 
smile in her very frown; she was bub- 
bling over with animation,—« buxom, 
blithe and debonair’ to an unusual de- 
gree,—the very embodiment of good hu- 
mor and light-heartedness. 

There was not one in the office whom 
she did not greet with a smile on her ar- 
rival every morning, not excepting even 
the Splinter, although that amiable dame 
met all her advances with a most repel- 
lant manner. The small errand boys 
seemed to be the particular objects of 
her concern, and the smaller and the 
dirtier they were the greater was her in- 
terest in them. And those otherwise 
graceless urchins repaid her kindness 
with a devotion that bordered on idolatry. 

But her influence did not end there. It 
made itself felt in other quarters and in a 
most extraordinary way. Graves began 
to complain if his waste-basket was not 
emptied twice a day,—Graves, whose desk 
for time immemorial had been a monu- 
ment of disorder, even among such slip- 
shod surroundings,—and made such a 
strenuous effort to keep up an appearance 
of neatness that his anxiety became posi- 
tively pitiful. Keating discarded the 
ragged office coat which he had worn, 
winter and summer, for six years, and 
dazzled us one morning by appearing in 
an embroidered smoking-jacket of a 
most gorgeous pattern. He, too, became 
solicitous about the condition of his desk, 
and he would pass his finger carefully 
over it every morning to see that it had 
been thoroughly dusted. Headstone be- 
gan to change his collar at stated inter- 
vals, and even Cerberus began to show a 
praiseworthy desire to keep his neck 
clean. As for myself, I confess I did feel 
a little more than ordinary solicitude 
about the knot of my cravat, and about 
the trimming and brushing of the scanty 
covering of my half-thatched head. One 
and all joined in demanding that the 
dust of so many years be cleared away 
and the encrusted dirt be removed from 
the windows. So it came to pass that 
the light of day once more played about 
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the corners of the old office and, ming- 
ling with the sunshine of her presence, 
transformed it as with the touch of a 
wizard. 

The change was simply phenomenal. 
The dull, monotonous drone of subdued 
voices, to the accompaniment of clicking 
typewriters, had given way to a continu- 
ous flow of animated conversation punc- 
tuated by bursts of musical laughter, and 
the atmosphere became redolent with 
that indefinable quality that only the 
presence of a sweet, womanly woman can 
impart. There was a gay and joyous air 
about the office which that gloomy, old 
hole had never known before, and which 
seemed to cut deep into the soul of the 
Splinter, and make her even more sour 
than usual. Even the Old Man noticed 
the change, and I think it bothered him. 
It clashed so with his sense of business 
propriety that he seemed to think his 
precious discipline was impaired—and 
if the Old Man had a hobby, it was 
discipline. 

I have seen him gaze steadfastly at 
Miss Melden when she would be in one 
of her merriest moods, taking in every 
detail, from the nimble fingers speeding 
over the keyboard of her machine to her 
sunny face and dancing eye, and then 
sit for half an hour frowning into his 
waste-basket, and abstractedly pulling 
at his imperial. I am certain he was de- 
liberating on these occasions whether it 
would not be better to rid the office of 
this disturbing element of sunshine and 
return to the old plodding way, but I 
don’t think he ever seriously contem- 
plated doing it. He was at heart a good 
and just man, despite his shortcomings, 
and I am sure he would not intentionally , 
wrong anybody. 

Then, to look at the case from another | 
point of view, see what a reform her ad- | 
vent indirectly brought about. She made 
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that everybody from the associate editor 
down to the smallest errand boy, should 
record every day the hour at which he 
reported for duty. Everybody strove to 
reach the office early, to be the first to bid 
her «good morning,’’ and to be the first 
to be greeted with that smile that had so 
electrified me, and stirred the thickened 
blood in my old veins into something 
like life. There was not one in the office, 
barring the Splinter, who would not have 
gone to the world’s end, or laid down his 
or her life for a smile or a word from Miss 
Melden. 

They vied with each other in their at- 
tentions toher. Keating, by dint of much 
manceuvering, discovered that she had a 
partiality for chocolate bonbons, and 


thenceforth, strange as it may seem, his 
business seemed td call him frequently 
in the neighborhood of some well-known 
confectioner’s, with the result that he in- 
variably dropped in to purchase some- 


the office so attractive that working there - 


became a pleasure, not an onerous duty 
and a bore, as formerly. The lunch hour 
which had heretofore been looked upon 
as a relaxation from the factory-like dis- 
cipline came to be regarded with con- 
tempt, while the approach of a holiday 
was positively dreaded. 

The Old Man’s heart must have been 
gladdened, too, by the appearance of the 
time-book—for it was one of his rules 
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thing ; for, as he naively informed us, he 
never could resist the temptation. And, 
strangely enough, he invariably bought 
chocolate bonbons. But, then, we after- 
wards learned that he had always enter- 
tained a decided taste for that particular 
species of confection. 

Graves, by a judicious use of his soft 
voice and persuasive manner, ascertained 
that she was passionately fond of music, 
and thenceforth she was deluged with 
tickets for opera, concert, and recital. 
Graves made light of it when she pro- 
tested and assured her that he had many 
friends among musical folks, and that he 
could procure plenty of them if he wished. 
Strange, wasn’t it, that we had never 
heard of his musical friends before. 

A bunch of violets in her—her corsage, 
I think you call it, though I don’t know, 
—these things are mysteries to me—how- 
ever, in some part of her dress—one 
morning attracted the attention of young 
Carberry, one of the clerks in the count- 
ing-room, and thenceforth hardly a morn- 
ing passed that did not find a bunch of 
those fragrant blossoms, or something 
equally beautiful, on her desk ; and I fear 
they represented a goodly portion of the 
poor boy’s salary. 

I well remember the first day he in- 
dulged in the extravagance, and the guilty 
blush that mounted to his cheek when I 
discovered him placing them there, and 
the awful embarrassment with which he 
subsequently blushingly admitted to her 
the responsibility for their presence there. 
But I think I never saw a sweeter smile 
than that which she beamed on the poor 
boy, as she thanked him for his little 
gift, and I don’t think a happier boy lived 
that day. How I envied him. 

The other younger men, lacking the 
originality to devise new ways to indi- 
cate their interest, emulated these and 
vied with each other in their efforts to 
win her favor. Even Cerberus shook 
off his wonted churlishness sufficiently 
to occasionally approach her and, with 
an awkwardness that was all his own, 
shove into her hand a few soiled, wilted, 
and almost odorless flowers, while the 
other boys, when fortune smiled on them 
to the extent of a few extra pennies, 
would club together and invest their 
wealth in an offering that usually took 
the form of some very sticky, doubtful- 
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looking candy, purchased at a back street 
shop. And she accepted poor Cerberus’s 
dilapidated flowers with the same sweet 
grace and the same radiant smile with 
which she had received Carberry’s dainty 
offering ; and she ate the sticky molasses 
candy with apparently as much enjoy- 
ment as if it were from Keating’s fa- 
vorite confectionery. And a half-dozen 
hearts were made lighter by her gracious- 
ness, and a half-dozen little souls were 
the better for the influence of her smile. 

Everybody in the office was at her feet, 
and Graves and Keating especially, were 
constantly dancing attendance on _ her. 
Curry, who, as a married man, was privi- 
leged to say much that the rest of us 
dared not say, repeatedly assured her 
that he had booked her for second place 
in his heart and home when his better 
half should find it convenient to shuffle 
off her mortal coil. And I’ll wager that 
there was many another fellow there who 
would willingly have tendered her first 
place could he have screwed his courage 
up to the required point. Even old Head- 
stone began to cultivate a smile, and 
showed a disposition to dictate his jokes, 
instead of writing them out laboriously 
with a pen, as was his wont—a conces- 
sjon to modern progress of which, under 
ordinary circumstances, he would never 
have been guilty. 

It was fortunate for the poor girl that 
she was able to stand a great deal of 
work, for she never had an idle moment. 
Everybody wanted to dictate to her, and 
I have seen them waiting and holding 
their work until she would be disengaged, 
although the Splinter and others might 
be idle at the time. In one sense it was 
fortunate for the Splinter, for she had 
practically nothing to do. It did not 
please her in the least, however, and she 
turned her nose up all the higher and 
sniffed all the louder, and solaced herself 
by making unpleasant remarks. 

But soon the case began to assume a 
new aspect. In the excitement attendant 
on Miss Melden’s coming, the opportu- 
nities afforded to her admirers of show- 
ing their devotion seemed about equal— 
they were ‘off in a bunch,’’ as Curry 
put it. But it soon became evident that 
some had greater opportunities than 
others, and the lucky ones were quick to 
realize that fact and take advantage of 
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it. And these lucky ones soon became 
objects of jealousy, and everybody 
watched his neighbor, and the situation 
finally resolved itself into a hot and 
spirited contest for her favor. Curry was 
not slow to take advantage of the situa- 
tion, and soon had his book out taking 
bets on the result. 

Well, it soon settled down into a race 
between Graves and Keating. Not that 
the rest of the staff fell away at all in 
their devotion ; but these two were so per- 
sistent, so evidently sincere, and had so 
many more opportunities—and I must 
admit, had so much better prospects of 
success—than the rest of us, that we all 
fell to watching them and speculating. I 
say ‘“we,’’ although it was reluctantly 
enough that I fell into line. It was a 
long time before I resigned myself to the 
situation. I hated to think that every- 
body else but those two fellows was out 
of the race, and that I—but let that pass. 
Where’s the use of worrying about it? 
it’s well enough so. At least, so I 
mused one morning as I polished my 
bald old pate before my lonely mirror, 
and made an ineffectual effort to smooth 
out the crow’s-feet about my eyes. So 


much for being a back number. 

But to return to the race. 
amusing to watch those two fellows— 
that is, after I became accustomed to the 
pang that shot through me whenever she 


It was 


smiled on either of them. Not that she 
had ceased to smile on the rest of us, but 
it seemed to me that she smiled more 
sweetly on them. Which of them stood 
higher in her esteem it was impossible to 
tell, she distributed her favors so impar- 
tially. Struggle as they might neither 
seemed to gain a single point. Graves, 
it is true, had the advantage, inasmuch 
as his work, being entirely editorial, kept 
him continually in the office, while his 
rival, being connected with the busi- 
ness end of the establishment, spent much 
of his time out-of-doors. Nevertheless, 
Graves seemed to gain but little by the 
handicap. 

Two more strongly contrasted charac- 
ters than these two men I have never 
met—nor two better fellows, each in his 
own peculiar way. Graves was the 
younger; but what he gained in that re- 
spect was counterbalanced by the su- 
perior address which Keating’s years and 
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experience had acquired for him. Graves 
was a college-bred man, tall, thin, and 
intellectual looking—not particularly 
handsome, but with the dreamy eyes of a 
poet, a soft voice, a gentle manner, and a 
wonderfully magnetic temperament. His 
rival was a man who, although lacking 
the advantages of a higher education, 
was possessed of that savoir faire which 
much intercourse with men of affairs 
brings to a naturally gifted and well-bred 
man. He was rather good looking, 
bright, business-like, and manly, a thor- 
ough gentleman, and altogether a very 
attractive fellow. 

Previous to the advent of Miss Melden 
these two had been close friends, but 
since the development of this intense 
rivalry they had drifted apart until they 
were on the verge of open enmity. Little 
conversation passed between them, and 
that little only when absolutely neces- 
sary ; it was plain to even a casual ob- 
server that war to the knife was to be the 
order, and that the open declaration was 
only a question of time. We all felt that 
the storm was coming, and we waited 
anxiously for the breaking. 

The disappointed ones, those who had 
been distanced in the race by these two, 
watched the struggle with a deep and ab- 
sorbing interest, and, I think, a certain 
amount of satisfaction, finding consola- 
tion, probably, in the thought that even 
though they had been disappointed, there 
was one, at least, who would feel the dis- 
appointment more keenly. I confess 
that I shared, to a certain extent, the 
feelings of these disappointed ones. Not, 
of course, that I felt any chagrin on my 
own account—oh, no. Why should I? 
My interest in the game was never more 
than that of an interested spectator. 

And yet, at times, I did feel a little 
qualm of regret that I was as I was,—that 
nature had endowed me with so many 
unattractive qualities and deprived me of 
so many of an opposite character,—that | 
was so short, and fat, and bald, and old, 
and—but, bah! What's the use of talk- 
ing such nonsense? Let us return to 
our story. 

The most amusing phase to me of this 
little comedy was the perfect equilibrium 
she maintained between the two swains— 
the absolute impartiality with which she 
distributed her favors. Both were con- 
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stantly at her beck and call; but she 
never allowed one a privilege that she 
did not balance by a similar concession 
to his rival. In the performance of those 
many little services which gladdened the 
heart of the average swain, the first in 
the field was the favored one. If, in put- 
ting on her gloves, Graves was the first 
to volunteer his assistance, his was the 
privilege; if his rival forestalled him, 
the rival was made happy ; and once, 
when they both appeared simultaneously, 
and everybody paused, awaiting the 
crash of an encounter, she cut the Gor- 
dian knot by smilingly allotting a hand 
to each. And all the time she seemed 
absolutely oblivious to the carnage of 
hearts of which she was the cause, but 
went on smiling, happy, and sunny- 
natured, captivating all who came in con- 
tact with her, and leaving a trail of 
broken hearts and a train of willing 
slaves in her wake. Of course, all these 
little side scenes were enacted at odd mo- 
ments when, during the temporary ab- 
sence of the Old Man, the rigid discipline 
of the office was relaxed. 

But the storm that had been brewing 
burst at last, and when it burst, it did so 
It came as the cli- 


with a loud report. 
max of a series of little engagements 
that ended almost invariably in favor 


of Graves. We had been preparing dur- 
ing several weeks for a souvenir issue, 
which the Old Man intended should be a 
triumph, not only in an editorial sense, 
but in a financial way, too, for he had an 
eye to the main chance, did the Old 
Man. Soit happened that Keating was 
more than usual on the street, and as 
most of the literary work devolved up- 
on Graves he had occasion to call more 
often than usual on the services of Miss 
Melden, for it was one of the Old Man’s 
hobbies that every line of copy should 
be typewritten before it went to the 
printer. 

And how that boy did improve his op- 
portunities! He had from the first sub- 
mitted all his work to her, and was wont 
to hang upon her judgment; and how her 
enthusiastic praise would delight him! 
but now he consulted her more frequently 
than ever. Every time Keating came in 
she would be deep in some of Graves’s 
work, and he would be obliged to fall 
back on the Splinter, and thus he had 
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hardly an opportunity to exchange a 
word with her. 

Keating bore it in patience for nearly a 
week, when one day he came in, irritated, 
I think, by some disappointment; and 
seeing that Miss Melden was disengaged, 
prepared to answer a pile of letters that 
had accumulated on his desk. Graves 
noticed him, and, I think, divined his 
purpose, for as Keating rose he called 
Miss Melden, and commenced to dictate 
what promised to be a lengthy book 
review. 

There was blood in Keating’s eye as he 
approached the desk, and as he did so 
Graves paused in the middle of a sen- 
tence, and looked up with all the calm- 
ness of a man who feels that he is master 
of the situation. 

“I beg pardon, Miss Melden,’’ said 
Keating, ignoring Graves entirely, « but 
I have some letters to dictate. I would 
like you to take them.”’ 

“In a moment, Mr. Keating,’’ inter- 
posed Graves (he was very formal). Miss 
Melden is at present engaged. When 
she has finished my work,’’ with the em- 
phasis on 4‘ my,’’ ‘‘she will attend to 
you.”’ 

‘« But I can’t wait,’’ answered Keating, 
hotly, ‘these letters are important and 
must be answered without delay.’’ 

«« And this is editorial matter and must 
be attended to without delay,’’ answered 
Graves, as calmly as before ‘The form 
closes in half an hour. If your matter is 
in such a hurry,’’ he added, with a smile, 
‘‘why don’t you. go to Miss Sowerby? 
She is doing nothing now.”’ 

For a moment Keating stood glaring fu- 
riously into the placid face of his rival, and 
I think he would have done something 
desperate had not the Old Man entered at 
this moment. As it was, he turned away 
with a muttered imprecation, and during 
the rest of the day worried the unfortu- 
nate Splinter until she was on the verge 
of hysterics. 

But to me the most interesting figure in 
the little drama which I have just par- 
tially described, was the innocent cause 
of the whole difficulty. Through it all, 
she sat demurely gazing at the ground, 
biting the end of her pencil, and gently 
tapping the floor with a shapely little foot. 
As I looked, she turned on me from the 
corner of her eye a look so full of mis- 
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chievous roguery, of thorough apprecia- 
tion of the situation, that her eye seemed 
to fairly dance in her head. What was it 
that gave a great bound within me as her 
eyes met mine?—and what was it that 
sent the blood surging to my face as if— 
but, pshaw, what an old fool I am. 

Well, this little episode was the break- 
ing of the ice, the commencement of 
open hostilities. Before this the rivals 
had been civil to each other and had 
maintained an appearance, at least, of 
good-will, although I could see that in 
their hearts they hated each other ; but 
now all dissimulation was thrown to the 
winds. Curry began to take bets on the 
outcome of the impending battle, so im- 
minent did an encounter appear. Miss 
Melden, meanwhile, with her accustomed 
grace, held them both at an equal dis- 
tance, showing apparently not one jot 
more of favor to one than to the other. 

But every day the tension was increas- 
ing and I felt that the crisis was at hand. 
Nor was I much mistaken. One evening, 
about two weeks after the first breach, I 
happened to step into one of the rooms 


adjoining the outer office and used as a 
cloak-room, which had been vacated for 
the day; it was after five o’clock, and 
the employés were already on their way 
down tothe street. As I opened the door, 
I was confronted by a spectacle that for 
a moment took my breath away. There 
stood the rivals in the center of the 
room: Graves cool and collected, with 
a most exasperating smile on his face, 
and opposite him Keating, hot, flushed, 
and panting with suppressed passion. 
As I opened the door and took in the sit- 
uation, I heard the sound of a blow, by 
whom struck I cannot tell ; before I could 
interpose they had clinched and were 
rolling on the floor, overturning desks, 
chairs, and tables in their struggle. With 
the aid of Curry, who rushed back at the 
sound of the scuffle, I separated them. 

‘«Gentlemen,’’ I exclaimed, in a voice 
of authority, ‘‘ this is disgraceful. What 
is the meaning of it ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, nothing, ’’ answered Keating, 
panting from the exertion, as he strug- 
gled to button his collar and retie his 
scarf, ‘‘a quarrel over—over a—a bet.”’ 
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«Yes,’’ echoed Graves, as he pinned 
up a rent in his coat and brushed the 
dust from his hair, ‘‘that’s all.’’ 

The next morning when they came in 
they were worse than ever, and I could 
see that chagrin at the outcome of the 
affair of the night before had only inten- 
sified their bitterness toward each other. 

That morning Miss Melden appeared a 
little earlier than usual, and I don’t think 
she ever looked more radiant. The flush 
on her cheek was deeper, and the sparkle 
in her eye brighter than ever before, and 
there was a gaiety and sprightliness in 
her manner that was remarkable, even for 
her. To my surprise, she immediately 
approached him and seated herself beside 
his desk, apparently for a long talk. 

I watched the Old Man’s face as she 
spoke to him, and saw it suddenly over- 
spread with a look of utter astonishment, 
and then saw it break into a smile, the 
most genial, I think, that had ever suf- 
fused it. At the same time, he extended 
his big hand and grasped hers with a 
heartiness that made her wince. This 
little performance puzzled us not a little. 
Curry was standing close by me at the 
time ; but as neither of them volunteered 
an explanation, we were left in the dark. 


That night, Saturday, it was announced 
that Miss Melden would leave us for her 
vacation. It was the middle of June. She 
would return, it was said, in two weeks ; 
but the regret at the prospect of her ab- 
sence, even for so short a time, was deep 


and general. All hands, barring, as us- 
ual, the Splinter, crowded about her to 
bid her ‘‘ good-by,’’ and everybody had 
some little souvenir to press upon her. I 
think there were tears in the,eyes of Cer- 
berus. I’m sure there were in mine, and 
had I uot been half blinded by them, I 
would have seen that her eyes, also, were 
swelling with the flood of sorrow. 

Well, she went, and Monday morning 
I conld almost see the quondam gloom 
settling down once more upon the office. 
I was struggling to overcome the dullness 
that was slowly, but surely, creeping over 
me, when the noonday mail arrived. In 
it was a package of square envelopes of a 
size and style that at once betrayed the 
nature of their contents, one of which 
was delivered tome. With a hand trem- 
bling with excitement I tore open the en- 
velope and drew forth a neatly engraved 
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card which informed me that «« Mrs. Some- 
body Melden—in my hurry to read the 
rest of it, I did not notice what her 
name was—announced the marriage of 
her daughter, Marietta, to Mr. Gregory 
Thornton—”’ 

I read no further. The card dropped 
from my hand, and I stared at it, as it lay 
on my desk, for a full minute, dazed, non- 
plussed. When I recovered my senses 
sufficiently, I turned and met Curry’'s 
gaze, and such a look of comic astonish- 
ment I never saw on his face before. 

But if Curry presented a picture of 
astonishment, what can I say of Graves 
and Keating? Words are inadequate. 
There was a moment’s pause; then, as 
if moved by one impulse, they rose, and, 
crossing the room, met in front of my 
desk. Each grasped the other’s hand 
in a firm, warm grasp, forgetting, in 
their common disappointment, their re- 
cent enmity. Then came, in Graves’s 
soft, musical voice : 

‘*Old man, what fools we’ve been,’’ 

And Keating echoed his words with 
additional emphasis. 

As for the rest of us—well, we felt 
lonely enough for a time; but what is 
gained by dwelling on these painful 
topics? Suffice it, that in almost less 
time than it takes to tell it, the office be- 
gan to resume its wonted gloom, the 
windows began to accumulate a new 
crust of dirt, and our minds and our 
hearts became once more dried up and 
dusty. But who will say we were not 
the better for our brief respite ? 

Nearly the entire staff attended the wed- 
ding. A sweeter little bride, I’ll wager, 
never walked the aisle of a church, and, 
although nobody gave voice to the senti- 
ment, I am sure that there was not one 
of the Stylus people who did not envy 
Mr. Gregory Thornton, whoever he was, 
and who would not have given all his 
worldly goods to have taken the place of 
that fortunate gentleman. The wedding 
was quietly conducted ; there was no dis- 
play. Many and beautiful, I was told, 
were the presents the young couple re- 
ceived; but I’ll wager that the most 
characteristic and most suggestive, if not 
the most costly, was an elaborate soup- 
tureen bearing a tag with the simple 
inscription: «‘With our compliments : 
‘We,’ of the Stylus.”’ 
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PEARL-DIVING AND ITS PERILS. 


By LigEcT. HERBERT PHELPS WITMARSH, R.N. 


HERE are degrees in diving, as there are in 
other things. The diver we see around sea- 
ports, who lays the foundations of dotks and stone- 
piers, or examines the bottoms of vessels, is one 
kind; he is often a stone-mason before he under- 
takes diving, and though his calling requires me- 
chanical skill and a thorough knowledge of his ap- 
paratus, it is safe in comparison to the work of the 
wreck-diver, or that most exciting life of all, 
that of the pearl-diver. It is to the life of the 
pearl-fisher in Australian waters that I shall 
refer exclusively. 
On the pearling-grounds, with the first 
streaks of dawn rise blue wreaths of 
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smoke from every boat. Breakfast to the 
diver means simply bread and coffee, 
and even of this he must eat sparingly, 
for a full stomach will make him short 
winded and unfit for work. 

As soon as the sun’s upper rim ap- 
pears on the horizon, each diver lays 
aside his pipe (for, of course, he smokes), 
and steps on to the ladder, which hangs 
over the boat’s side, to have the helmet 
put on; the order to “‘pump away”’ is 
given, the face-glass is screwed up, there 
is a great splash, a few bubbles, a rapid 
paying out of life- and pipe-lines, and the 
day’s work has begun. How long he 
may remain under water is determined 
by the nature of the work, the speed of 
the tide, and the depth of the water ; or, 
in other words, it depends upon the 
amount of exertion required. In eighteen 
or twenty fathoms of water 
the slightest exertion is ex- 
hausting, even breathing is 
hard work, and ten minutes 
is quite long enough 
to stay down, while 
at a depth of three to 
five fathoms it is 
not necessary to 
rise to the surface 
for several hours. 

The distance it 
is possible to see 
when below is gov- 
erned by the state 
of the water ; if it 
be clear, a diver 
can see forty or 
fifty feet, and if it 
is ‘dirty’? he may 
haveto goon hands 
and knees to find 
bottom. During 
spring tides the 
water usually be- 
comes too ‘riled 
up’’ to see much, 
and this season is, 
therefore, taken 
as a time for replen- 
ishing the water- 
casks and securing 
firewood at the 
nearest creek. 

On the pearling- Pe 
grounds white la- Drawn by F. H. Schell. 
bor is so scarce A 
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that there is no choice but to hire a crew 
of Kanakas or Malays, and nine-tenths 
of the crews of the pearl-divers are of the 
latter nationality. Their wages range 
from eight to twelve dollars per month, 
and they make very good fair weather 
sailors. The bad feature of these Malays 
is that they are treacherous. No known 
treatment can be relied on to insure their 
faithfulness; whether it be kindness or 
brutality, their inborn treachery keeps a 
diver constantly on the alert. 

A friend of mine, who always made it 
a point to treat his ‘‘ boys” with the ut- 
most kindness and consideration, was 
knifed by them in cold blood and thrown 
overboard. When he attempted to get 
aboard again, for the knife thrust did not 
prove fatal, his fingers were almost sev- 
ered with an ax, and, as he swam for 

the nearest boat in the adjoining 
fleet, the rascals hoisted the sails of 
his lugger and robbed him of his all. 
More than one unfortunate fellow 
has been cruelly suffocated by his 
Malay crew ; theirmethod 

being merely to stop the 
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air-pump. Others have had all connec- 
tions cut while at work below ; others 
stabbed in their berths, and some even 
poisoned ; and though in the majority of 
cases the offenders were caught and dealt 
with in a very summary manner, it never 
put a stop to the horrible tragedies that 
were continually being enacted. 
Dangers from accidents are more possi- 
ble and complicated than the uninitiated 
have any idea. There areso many things 
in a diver’s work that cannot be foreseen, 
and there is so much uncertainty as to 
where one is when below, or in what di- 
rection one is moving, that it is to be 
wondered at that accidents are not more 
frequent. I knew an experienced diver 
who lost his life through the face-glass of 
his helmet becoming unscrewed. How it 
could possibly have become unscrewed is 
a mystery to this day; all that ever was 
known about it was that when he was 
brought up, the face-glass was missing. 
A diver runs the risk of losing his life 
by ripping or tearing his dress upon sharp 
rocks or corals, through which he must 
often pick his way. Then, again, an ac- 
cident may happen to the air-pump, in 
which case he is suffocated, or the air-pipe 


may become uncoupled, or burst, with the 


same fatal result. Perhaps the greatest 
danger that besets the pearl-diver is that 
of fouling on the bottom. The majority 
of deaths among divers are due to this 
peril, and it may be well for me to explain 
how it is possible for a man to get entan- 
gled at the bottom of the sea. 

In the first place, it must be borne in 
mind that a diver, when interested in his 
work, or even at any other time, really 
sees very little around him. The limited 
view he has through the small face-glass 
prevents his seeing anywhere but directly 
in front ; in fact, a face-glass may be lik- 
ened to the rays of a dark-lantern, which 
throw light on the spot toward which 
they are directed, and leave everything 
else in darkness. 

One would naturally suppose that a 
diver could move his head from one side 
to the other, and the supposition is cor- 
rect as far as it goes; but it must not be 
confounded with moving the helmet from 
side to side, which it is necessary to do 
in order to see all around. The head 
moves independently of the helmet, and 
to move the latter the whole body must 
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swing. I believe that most divers acquire 
aswinging gait when traveling over the 
bottom and oscillate the body from one 
side to the other as they walk, so as to 
take in as large a view as possible; and 
even then it is astonishing how much one 
does not see. One diver may tread in the 
actual footprints of another and the sec- 
ond will pick up as many shells as the 
first. 

In the second place, the bottom that 
abounds in shell is generally covered 
with all sorts of sea growths. Not tiny 
lichens or miniature corals, but sponge 
growths, ten and twelve feet high and 
thirty feet around the base; coral-cups, 
looking like gigantic inverted mush- 
rooms, whose stems the strongest hawser 
will not break, and as much as six feet 
across the cup; sea-fans twenty feet broad 
and almost the same height, and monster 
clams—all firmly fixed to the solid rock 
upon which the diver walks. 

The life-line and air-pipe are the means 
of fouling a diver, and carelessness on 
the part of the tender, or pipe-holder, is 
the cause. 

There are a hundred and one ways in 
which a diver may get fouled, but two 
examples from my own experience will 
suffice to give an idea of how it can be 
done. 

I had not been diving more than three 
weeks when my first accident happened, 
and it was so utterly unexpected and so 
nearly cost me my life that it taught me 
a lesson which I never forgot. It hap- 
pened in the following simple way : 

I had been working in about ten fath- 
oms of water, on a fairly good patch of 
shell, for several hours, and about dinner- 
time, having a full bag, I screwed up the 
air-valve, to make myself lighter, and 
gave the customary signal to be pulled 
up. The life-line tautened, and I was 
soon lifted from my feet and being drawn 
toward the lighter water above. The 
angry frame of mind that usually attends 
a diver at work passes away as he is 
raised to the surface, and I was within 
ten feet of the boat, and just getting 
good-tempered again at the thought of a 
mouthful of fresh air, when I felt a sud- 
den jerk under my left arm, and at the 
same instant my progress was stopped. 
Before I realized what was the matter, 
the air-pipe was torn from the spun-yard 
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A CURIOUS FISH. 


check that held it under my arm, slipped 
over it, and I was pulled head downward, 
while the hauling of the boys above on 
the life-line, which was fast around my 
waist, raised the lower part of my body, 
and left me suspended heels up! 

In the first few moments of my sur- 
prise and terror, I did not stop to think 
what had happened; my presence of 
mind deserted me, and I struggled and 
screamed like a caged madman. I felt 
that I was trapped, and I was in an agony 
of fright. 


After a little while, having kicked my- 
self into a state of exhaustion and com- 
mon-sense, I reasoned out the cause of 


my dilemma. As the strain on the air- 
pipe was downward and that of the life- 
line upward, I concluded that the air- 
pipe must be fast below, and that the 
only thing to be done was to go down 
again and clear it. First, I regulated the 
air in my dress, letting out as much as 
I could spare, for in my present position 
all the air went into my legs, and kept 
them floating straight upwards ; and then 
1 tried to make the boys understand 
that I wanted them to lower me. All my 
jerks and shakes on the life-line, how- 
ever, failed to get what I wanted ; they 
obstinately held the line taut, trying 
every few minutes to pull me in halves. 
Fortunately, all my gear was in very 
good shape, or they would have accom- 
plished it. 

I learned afterwards that all on deck 
were so scared that they were of no use ; 
but they finally had sense enough to sig- 
nal for help, and after hanging between 
the top and the bottom for about half an 
hour, my air-pipe was loosened from be- 
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low by another diver, and I was pulled 
up, thankful enough to get my feet down 
to their proper level once more. 

Had there been a strong tide or much 
wind at the time of my mishap, the 
weight of the boat, which was practically 
anchored by my air-pipe, would certainly 
have broken something, and the result 
would, in all probability, have been dif- 
ferent. This accident was caused by the 
careless pipe-holder, who, instead of 
keeping the tubing taut all the time, 
allowed it to become slack and drag on 
the bottom until it caught around the 
base of a coral-cup. 

My second accident by fouling under 
water took place when I was more ex- 
perienced, and it was only my experience 
that saved me. This time there was a 
strong tide running, and shells were plen- 
tiful. Intent upon the object of my 
search, I was treading my way as quickly 
as possible through a labyrinth of marine 
growth when, on looking backward, I 
discovered that my life-line had hooked 
around a large sponge growth, and in 
running back to clear it, I must have 
slacked up my air-pipe considerably, for 
before I reached the life-line, I was 
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brought to a standstill by the tightening 
of the pipe, and turning round I saw 
that it too had caught around a similar 
growth. The tide was running so rap- 
idly, that although the boys were 
paying out both lines with all speed, 
thinking, no doubt, that I was stopping 
to pick up shells, I was unable to get 
sufficient slack on either of them to 
move an inch. In an instant I appre- 
ciated my appalling position. It was 
only a question of a minute, at most, 
when the end of both pipe- and life-line 
would be reached, and then, by the 
weight of the boat, my helmet would, 
without doubt, be torn from my shoul- 
ders. There was no time for thought; 
action was more needed. I promptly 
made up my mind that it would be neces- 
sary to cut the pipe and trust to there 
being enough air left in the dress to last 
me until I was pulled up by the life-line. 

Hastily snatching at the life-line, I 
managed to jerk out the signal for more 
air, and as it was answered by a rally on 
the pump, I screwed up the escape-valve 
to keep every particle of the precious 
fluid in the dress, and slipping out my 
sheath-knife, I waited for the right mo- 
ment tocut. As I waited I could feel the 
drops of sweat run down my face, and 
my hand trembled, for it is no light 
thing to cut off one’s supply of air in 
eighty feet of water. Tighter grew the 
lines and tighter, till they surged and 
cracked again, and I imagined I felt my- 
self being pulled apart; but I wanted 
more air in the dress, and I hung on till 
the last possible moment, and then hack- 
ing the stretching pipe in two, I nipped 
the short end as tightly as I was able, 
scrambled around the growth where the 
life-line was hooked, and ran with all my 
might toward the boat, yelling, and sig- 
naling: Pullup! Pull up! The signal 
was bravely answered, and I felt myself 
being drawn through the water at a great 
speed ; but before the surface was reached, 
my strength had given out, and I lost 
consciousness. They told me afterwards 
that I was black in the face from suffo- 
cation when they finally landed me on 
deck. 

The quality that a diver needs more 
than any other is presence of mind. 
Without a man possesses this, he should 
never enter a diving-suit, for if there is 
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any place in the world where one wants a 
clear head, it is under water. 

A mollusk that has proved a source of 
danger to the native divers is an enor- 
mous shell-fish of the clam order. It is 
immense in size, often weighing five hun- 
dred pounds, and when the shell is open 
a patch of white can be seen in the cen- 
ter of the fish, which, at a distance, or at 
close quarters in dirty water, has the 
appearance of a pearl-shell. The disap- 
pearance of natives, from time to time, 
who have gone down and never come up 
again is laid to the door of this monster 
bivalve, which closes with a vise-like grip 
upon anything that passes its lips. It 
is difficult to conceive a more horrible 
death. 

Dangers arising from sharks and other 
monsters of the deep are more imaginary, 
however, than real, for although I believe 
it possible that a person may in some 
cases be frightened to death, I never yet 
heard of any dress diver who was attacked 
by any kind of fish. But although it is 
generally acknowledged that sharks will 
not attack a man in a diving-suit, they 
are often the means of giving a diver a 
serious fright. I have turned tail and run 
for dear life at the sight of a large fish, 
which I fancied might be a shark, and I 
shall never forget the dreadful feeling 
that came over me when, for the first 
time, I found myself in close quarters 
with one of these dreaded monsters. 

I felt, instinctively, a strange pres- 
ence before I saw anything, though I 
might have walked by unconsciously had 
not my attention been drawn to the fact 
that the small fish, which are usually 
found in great numbers among the corals, 
had entirely disappeared. ‘The absence 
of these flitting little companions, when 
one has become accustomed to them, pro- 
duces the effect of intense stillness—a 
feeling of silence. A creepy, indefinable 
sensation of dread took hold of me, but it 
turned to one of downright terror when I 
turned and beheld within ten feet of me 
the bulk of an immense shark. The 
creature had not perceived me, and lay 
almost motionless, half-hidden among a 
mass of cobweb corallines. Through the 
medium of the face-glass it looked about 
twenty-five feet long, the upper part of 
the body of a dirty, dark-green color, 
shading away to a light yellow as it 
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neared the belly ; the dorsal fin black and 
rigid, the side fins slightly trembling. 
My first thought was to be pulled up, 
but as fish have human nature enough in 
them to want a thing as soon as they see 
it is being taken away from them, I re- 
jected the idea, and, in fear that my bare 
hands might attract the man-eating pro- 
pensity that sharks are supposed to have, 
I tucked them carefully under my breast- 
weight. A sweep of its tail and the great 
fish and I were face to face. Holding my 


breath, I stood perfectly still, my heart, 
beating wildly, and my eyes riveted on 
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its wicked eyes and cavernous mouth. I 
felt that the shark was inspecting me with 
some curiosity, and after a few moments I 
became aware that, by an almost imper- 
ceptible motion of its flexible tail, it was 
gradually approaching me. Nearer and 
nearer came the leviathan, the shovel- 
shaped nose pointing directly to my 
face-glass, the gleaming under part now 
plainly visible. Flesh and biood could 
stand it no longer, and, with a yell, I 
threw up my arms. Instantly, there was a 
swirl of water, a cloud of mud, and my 
enemy vanished. 

A quick movement on the part of a 
diver is sufficient to frighten away the 
largest denizen of the deep. If one keeps 
still for any length of time, one is apt to 
find himself the center of an admiring 
fish crowd of all 
sorts and sizes, open- 
ing their eyes and 
mouths like curious 
countrymen ; but a 
wave ofthe hand, and 
“presto change!”’ 
—they are gone. 

A fish, or rather 
animal, that is con- 
sidered a good catch 
is the turtle. Some 
pearling- grounds 
abound in them, and 
every diver aims at 
keeping a supply of 
fresh turtle meat on 
hand, for economy’s 
sake, if nothing 
more, though in my 
estimation turtle 
steak is adish not to 
be despised. Catch- 
ing them is great 
fun, and none the 
worse for having a 
spice of danger in it, 
for, until you know 
how to set about 
making a capture, 
you are likely to be 
bitten by a beak that 
has power enough 
to bite through a 
pearl-shell, or, worse 
still, be carried off 
bodily. Turtles run 
all the way from one 
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AS SEEN THROUGH THE FACE-GLASS. 


hundred pounds to six hundred pounds 
in weight and are rather unwieldy things 


to handle. The method of catching a tur- 
tle under water is as follows : approach 
the creature quietly from behind and when 
near enough spring upon its back, and 
firmly grasping the edges of the shell with 
both hands, lift it quickly to the chest and 
signal to be pulled up. By doing this the 
turtle’s head is pointed upward in the 
direction of the boat, and as it cannot 
move in any other direction (always sup- 
posing that you can hold it there), the 
journey to the surface is likely to bea 
short one. 

I had quite an experience with my first 
turtle. I found my quarry rather larger 
than I anticipated ; it must have weighed 
over four hundred pounds, and was cov- 
ered with barnacles and sea-grass. It was 
really too old and heavy for me to tackle; 
but I made up my mind to have a try at 
turtle catching, if only for the sport. So 
as soon as I was within easy reach, I 


made a jump and landed on its back. In 
stretching out my hands to get under the 
shell, I must have fumbled, for before I 
realized it, or had a chance to raise the 
creature, I felt myself being dragged over 
the bottom, and the next moment I awoke 
to the fact that my intended captive had 
captured me, and was swimming away 
with me as fast as he could go. I tried 
to point the turtle’s head toward the boat, 
but he would have none of it. Drop, 
I dare not, for I feared I should fall 
heavily. I had very little air in the 
dress, and the bottom was out of sight. 
Signal I could not, for my hands were 
otherwise engaged. While I was in 
this state of uncertainty, we came to 
the end of our tether,—the limit of the 
life-line,—there was a sudden jerk, the 
turtle and I parted company, and I fell 
headlong down. Luckily, I struck upon 
a large sponge growth, and thus broke 
my fall; but I was a good deal shaken, 
and it was a long time before I had the 
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nerve to tackle another turtle. The 
cream of the joke was that my boys 
thought that I had been seized by a 
shark, and dropped only because the 
monster found my helmet rather hard to 
masticate, and I never lowered myself in 
their estimation by allowing them to 
think otherwise. 

Fishing under water is one of the ta- 
vorite sports on the pearling-grounds, and 
a more interesting way of snaring fish I 
have yet to find. Leaving one end of 
the line on deck in charge of one of 
the boys, the diver descends with the 
hook and bait, and conceals himself 
among the rocks or any sea growths that 
are handy. Instead of dropping his hook 
after the usual manner of fishermen, he 
floats it a few feet above his head by 
means of a piece of wood or cork brought 
down for the purpose, and then making 
himself comfortable, he watches his red- 
rag bait. When the fish has the bait fairly 
in his mouth, the diver hooks it with a 
sharp pull, signals to the boy above to 
take in the slack, and the big fellow is 
drawn struggling to the surface. I shall 
never forget the comical appearance of a 
cod when hooked. A catfish will take 
the bait with a dash; but a rock-cod 
calmly opens his enormous mouth, and 
sucks in the bait, and often the float as 
well, with the utmost sangfroid, then it 
opens its naturally large eyes wider than 
ever, seems to swell itself up with indig- 
nation, and, as if it realized that some- 
thing must be done, rushes wildly in all 
directions. 

One of the things that annoys a diver 
the most is to find that some live insect 
has been screwed up inside his diving- 
suit. It is bad enough for his nose to 
itch, and not to be able to scratch it, or 
for him to find something in his eye and 
be unable to take it out; but when a fly 
that has been concealed in some part of 
the helmet begins to crawl deliberately 
over his face, and play hide and seek up 
his nostrils, it is simply maddening. It 
is useless for him to butt the face-glass, 
or wildly knock his head against the in- 
side of the helmet, or to make hideous 
contortions with his features, for this all 
tends to make the insect more lively, and 
hurries it, in its excitement, into the 
diver’s ear or down his neck, as the case 
may be. The only thing to do is to close 
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all openings in the head as tightly as 
possible, and be pulled up. 

Everything below water is magnified 
to such an extent that one appears to be 
in a land of giants. It is rather a curi- 
ous sensation, at first, to grasp at an 
object with both hands, and find that 
you can hold it easily between your 
finger and thumb. I was very much 
frightened, on one occasion, by seeing 
something of enormous size moving to- 
ward me, something that at first sight I 
judged to be an octopus, as I could dis- 
tinctly see (as I thought), long feelers 
protruding all around it. As it came 
nearer, my heart felt as if it were some- 
where in my throat, and I was just think- 
ing of kicking up the mud with my feet, 
so as to make myself invisible, when I 
discovered that the cause of my scare was 
nothing more alarming than a fellow- 
diver, and the feelers only the swaying 
limbs of the diver. 

A huge, shadowy form, about fifteen 
feet high, and broad in proportion, with 
hands like small hams, and a head as 
large as a barrel, met my gaze. He 
walked slowly, his heavy, leaden-soled 
boots stirring up the mud behind him 
like a cloud of dust, and his one cyclo- 
pean eye gleaming darkly. It called 
to my mind the genii of the Arabian 
Nights, and although I knew him to be 
a man, an eery feeling crept over me as 
he drew near, and I felt very much like 
taking to my heels. 

During the course of my diving ex- 
perience, in the pursuit of the commercial 
pearl-shell, I have traveled several hun- 
dred miles under water, but it has only 
qualified me to speak of an infinitesimally 
small portion of that vast expanse which 
lies hidden beneath the world of water. 
As the surface of the earth changes un- 
der different climatic conditions, so the 
bed of the ocean varies according to the 
latitude and depth of water. 

Tropical waters, like tropical lands, are 
most lavish of luxurious vegetation, 
most rich in coloring, and the fish, like 
the birds and flowers of the tropics, are 
especially notable from their gaudiness. 

At a descent I made in the English 
channel, I found an uninteresting stretch 
of blue-gray mud, with here and there a 
bunch of sea-grass, bending in the direc- 
tion of the tide, a very different sight 
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to that found in the waters of Northern 
Australia, There, one leaves the scorch- 
ing rays of the southern sun above and 
drops through a few fathoms of crystal 
water into a vast, cool conservatory of 
tropical sea-plants, where flowers and 
ferns, palms and shells, corals and 
sponges, in quaintest forms and brilliant 
colors, lie undisturbed by storms, and 
make a perfect fairyland. 

The depths of this ever summer sea and 
its endless beauties are not to be pictured 
by a bald description like this—they must 
be seen to be appreciated. As I write, 
dim recollections of almost-forgotten 
scenes of startling grandeur flit through 
my brain. Now, it is a field of waving 
flowers, tall, and graceful, and rainbow- 
hued ; now, a submarine cavern, with its 
rocky entrance covered with velvety, 
scarlet moss; now, a clump of orchid- 
shaped plants, with blood-red veins, shel- 
tering a shoal of tiny, many-colored fish 
beneath their opalescent leaves ; now, a 
patch of whitest sand, spangled with tur- 
quoise-blue starfish; again, a grove of 
swaying corallines, or mermaid-fans— 
pink and white, or a lustrous, orange- 
tinted cowry-shell, hiding within the 
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bowl of a grass-green sponge-cup—a liv- 
ing vase—or a vivid sponge growth ; or, 
perchance, a yellow coral-cup, edged with 
purple lichen, and filled with blushing 
anemone. 

So much for the dangers beneath the 
ocean ; now for a word concerning the 
greatest danger above its surface. It has 
been my misfortune to witness a fleet of 
one hundred pearlers completely wrecked 
in twelve short hours, and five hundred 
lives lost. When I look back to that 
awful night when the «‘ blow ’’ came, and 
try to recall the happenings, my memory 
seems dazed, and I have only a confused 
remembrance of it all. The roar of the 
cyclone as it swept down upon us, the 
parting cables, the awful sea, the cutting 
away of our masts, the shrieks of the 
crew, who, huddled together in the galley, 
were washed overboard by one terrific 
wave, the lashing of each other to the 
thwarts of an open boat, the sinking of 
the vessel, the feeling of drinking gallons 
of salt water, and of being drowned ; then 
the glimpse of blessed, blue sky and the 
steamer’s deck, all seem like the parts of 
a dream that we vainly try to put together 
when morning comes. 


THE WRECE OF THE FLEET. 
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THE WRECK OF THE LADY EMMA. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


VIII. 
A HURRICANE. 


UR voyage after this incident of the 
roller until we were below the lati- 

tude of Cape Horn was uneventful. I 
had looked with dread to the cold of that 
stormy and desolate part of the world ; 
but when we arrived, having struck a 
parallel indeed beyond which the captain 
informed us we were not to push much 
further, I found the ocean climate by no 


sinking, but never rising either. For the 
rest, it had been, as it still was, a monot- 
onous routine of bells and meals, read- 
ing, chatting, playing at games in the 
cabin ; sometimes we had sighted a ship ; 
once we had floated quietly into a school 
of whales, which made the cold, black 
deep, lying under the large stars of the 
south, as beautiful as any dream of poet, 
with the silver, willowy curves of light 
they blew to the moon. 

In this time I found no opportunity to 
send a second letter home. 





means insupportable. 

My wardrobe had been 
a liberal equipment. I 
had furs, wraps, and the 
like in plenty, and all 
very warm; then, again, 
my health had wonder- 
fully improved, and this 
helped me to find the 
cold a lesser evil than I 
had feared. Throughout 
the day a fire glowed in 
the cabin, and yet it was 
toward the close of June 
when we were nearly as 
far south as the captain 
intended to go, and June 
is midwinter in that 
part of the world, with 
but four or five hours of 
light a day, and the sun 
a scarlet ball whose arc 
of flight might scarcely 
frame an iceberg. 

All this while the cap- 
tain remained the much 
changed man I have be- 
fore attempted to describe 
him. I did not observe 
that his despondency in- 
creased upon him. He 
was as one who lives 
with some fixed belief 
in his head; who, de- 
pressing his bearing and 
manner to a level, leaves 














himself there, never 27awn by F. Liz. 


AFTER THE HURRICANE. 
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I cannot remember our latitude on this 
day I dm to write about. I understand 
that, for reasons my memory will not 
suffer me to explain, we had made more 
southing than was necessary, whilst we 
were further to the east—half-way indeed 
to Georgia island—than the captain and 
mate cared to talk about. The weather 
had been sulky all the morning: large 
snow-clouds in soft dyes of darkness 
under the stooping, corrugated, leaden 
sky, floated sullenly athwart our mast- 
heads, but without any squally outfly of 
wind so far, though often the snow fell 
thickly. A large westerly swell was 
running, and the ship bowed heavily 
upon it, finding nothing to steady her in 
the small beam breeze that blew bitter as 
ice straight out of the south. 

I remained in the cabin all the morn- 
ing, reading beside the fire. Whilst we 
were at dinner, the mate, shaggy in thick 
pilot-cloth and a great fur cap, between 
whose ear-covers his face lay small, as 
though withered by the cold into a mere 
leer of eye and a purple nose, jeweled 
with a little icicle, came half-way down 
the companion-ladder. 

‘ There’s a big island jumped out of a 
snow-fall on the lee bow,’’ he exclaimed. 
‘« The lady’ ll like to see it p’raps,’’ hav- 
ing said which, he instantly returned on 
deck. 

Strangely enough, though we had 
measured many leagues of ocean which 
are often for months and months studded 
with bergs, we had, down to this hour 
sighted nothing of the sort. I had 
longed to see an iceberg before all other 
sights of the deep, and at once wrapped 
myself up and went on deck with the 
captain. On stepping to the lee side, 
there, on the bow about two miles off, we 
beheld a vast island like a mighty cathe- 
dral in alabaster shaping itself out ofa 
soft, vapory shadow; as each feature of 
the mass stole out, it showed with an 
ivory-like clearness against the hoary 
soot of the snow-cloud past it; the swell 
of the sea washed the base in a large surf. 
The water was lead-colored as the sky ; 
its heavings were slow and stubborn, and 
each volume rolled along as though it 
were of oil or quicksilver. Some lovely, 
snow-white petrels darted, swallow-like, 
athwart our sluggish wake. I cannot 
express how their beauty deepened, to 
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the imagination, the sky-wide loneliness 
of this scene of ocean, with its ice-island, 
material as rock, dissoluble as the small- 
est of the flakes falling upon it,—a mere 
dream of substance,—a pageant of the 
deep as illusive as the tapestries of the 
clouds. 

Many shadows of snow hung round the 
sea. It was like entering a vast arena 
funereal with draperies of crape. 

‘‘What does that iceberg remind you 
of?’’ said Mr. Owen, approaching us 
wi-h Mrs. Burke. 

‘Of a cathedral,”’ said I. 

‘‘Exactly,’’ he exclaimed.’ ‘* Win- 
chester and Canterbury combined, with 
a hint from Strasburg in that corner to 
the right yonder, where it is opening 
clear of the snow.”’ 

‘© A pretty little fairy toy to thump up 
against on a black, howling night,’’ said 
Captain Burke, with an uneasy look round 
at the weather. 

“This is as strange a day as ever I 
saw,’’ said Mrs. Burke. 

‘‘ How long could people live on such 
an iceberg as that?’’ said I. 

‘« Give ’em wreckage for huts, and food, 
and fuel, and they should live long 
enough to be taken off,’’ answered the 
captain. 

‘‘Ha!”’ exclaimed Mr. Owen, pensively 
regarding the majestic bulk, « fancy find- 
ing oneself alone on such an island as 
that! An ice Crusoe !”’ 

‘I’ve known three whalers taken off a 
piece of ice four or five days before the 
lump they floated on must have melted 
under their feet,’’ said the captain. 

Mr. Owen viewed him with a smile. 
The captain abruptly left us, and, stand- 
ing at the wheel, directed his eyes earn- 
estly round the sea and up at the sky. 
Mrs. Burke said: 

‘“My husband’s uneasy. 


I hope we 
are not going to have any very bad 
weather.’’ 

‘‘Miss Otway,’’ said Mr. Owen, ‘‘do 
you know those birds are the souls of 
dead ballet girls; observe the exquisite 
time and grace of their measures and 


curvings, as though they held their 
white skirts out and revolved to unheard 
music.’’ 

Here Captain Burke called out sharply: 
‘«Get the maintop-gallant-sail furled and 
all three topsails single-reefed.’’ 
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In a few minutes the ship was clamor- 
ous with singing men and busy with 
running figures; a pale ray of sunshine 
glanced just then at no great height 
above the horizon and flashed up our 
ice-glazed rigging and flamed in the 
spears of ice at the cat-heads ; it touched 
the iceberg, and the cathedral-like phan- 
tasy, that was now abeam, whitened out 
in a glaring brilliance which flung a 
sheen of its own round about it; the sky 
hung pale above and on its left, but to 
the right of it snow was falling thickly. 
In a few minutes the whole mass vanished, 
a deeper gloom closed in upon the sea, and 
the swell ran with an increased weight. 

It was an ‘‘all-hands’’ job, as sailors 
call it, and while the watches were on 
the topsail yards, the captain bawled 
out: ‘*Two reefs,’’ and when some 
hands went on to the mizzentopsail yard, 
he cried out to them to close-reef the 
sail, which, before the men came down, 
was clewed up and furled. Even whilst 
I remained on deck a sort of vaporish 
thickness had gathered round the hori- 
zon, as though the several draperies of 
snow-cloud had compacted into a huge 
circular wall, blotting out everything a 
mile off, whilst overhead the sooty stuff, 
like scud held in suspense, floated low 
down till the sweep of the dog-vane at 
the royalmast-head seemed to rend it. 

It began to snow in large, soft flakes. 
I went down the companion steps, and 
Mrs. Burke and Mr. Owen followed me. 
I heard Mr. Owen say softly, as though 
he would not have me overhear : 

‘I wish the mercury had not sunk so 
low.”’ 

‘IT shall be glad to get out of this sea 
into the north where the sun is,’’ an- 
swered Mrs. Burke. 

It was after two, and the cabin lamp 
was alight. I removed my wraps and 
took a chair close by the stove. The mo- 
tion of the ship was large and sweeping 
upon the swell; you could judge of its 
character by watching the oscillation of 
the lamp. Presently Mrs. Burke came 
from her cabin and sat beside me. 

‘«« We are going to have heavy weather, 
I fear,’’ said I. 

«Oh, well, this is a brave little ship,”’ 
she answered. « We are a long way from 
home, down here, but she’s carried us 
safely so far.’’ 
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«« She has, truly, nurse. I cannot won- 
der that sailors should feel toward ships 
they have long lived in almost as toward 
the women they love. A ship is alive. 
I can think of her as possessed with pas- 
sions and feelings. I’ve seen the Lady 
Emma erect her spars and look at a sea 
as a horse cocks its ears at a gate—I once 
heard Mr. Green talking to her, and I 
laughed to find myself thinking she un- 
derstood him.’’ 

‘« What did he say ?’”’ 

«««¢Go it, old bucket !’ 
more,’ said I. 

‘If it were not for Mr. Moore,’’ said 
she, looking at me with affectionate eyes, 
‘¢T would stake all that my husband 
owns in this ship that you ended in mar- 
rying a sailor.’’ 

I quietly shook my head. 

‘« Well, the sea has used you hand- 
somely, anyway,’ said she. ‘I daresay 
Sir Mortimer is at this minute wondering 
where you are. How he and Mr. Moore 
will have pored over the map of the 
world, to be sure; but little can they 
guess where you are this very day. This 
is the terrible Horn your father was so 
afraid of for your sake. It’s not so cold, 
isit? And yet we are further south than 
is customary for ships to venture. What 
would Sir Mortimer think of such a sight 
as you saw to-day—that great iceberg, I 
mean? Fancy such an object floating 
just opposite your house. What a for- 
tune for the boatmen !’’ 

Just then I heard a shouting on deck ; 
it came dulled through the planks, yet I 
caught a sharp, fierce note of instant need 
in it. A minute later the ship leaned 
down to an outfly of wind that seemed of 
hurricane force; I heard the thunder of 
the storm and saw the lee cabin windows 
drowned in the black brine, whilst the 
weather ports winked like blinded eyes 
with the sudden lashing of foam. My 
chair gave way, and, with a shock, I fell 
with it, and rolled down the deck, and for 
some moments lay helpless, astonished, 
terrified to the last degree, but unhurt. 

Mrs. Burke clung to a stanchion, and I 
feared whilst I watched her stout form 
swinging off it to see her let go, lest she 
should shoot down upon me and break 
my neck or imaim me for life with her 
weight. I could not imagine what was 
happening, save that a sudden hurri- 


I forget what 


” 
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cane had struck the ship and thrown 
her on her beam-ends. She lay as 
though capsized, with a horrible, roaring, 
pounding, thunderous noise of water on 
the weather side of her, and frightful 
sounds in her hold, threaded with dim 
notes of rending, as though sails were flog- 
ging in rags or masts going over the sides. 

I managed to get on my knees, and in 
that posture remained a minute like one 
on the roof of a house. Such was the 
slant of the deck, I could no more have 
crawled up it to where Mrs. Burke swung 
by a stanchion than up a wall. This 
awful sensation of the ship being upset 
was dreadfully increased, and made a 
sickness of for the very soul itself to 
faint under, by her motions in the vast 
hollow swell which the hurricane was 
tearing into shreds. Whenever a pause 
of the beating sea left a weather cabin 
window weeping, yet clear to that extent, 
I could judge it was about black as mid- 
night outside. The globe of the lamp 
had swung hard against the deck, and 
rarely came from it even with a wind- 
ward roll. All in a moment the ship 
lurched over yet till you would have 
thought she was turning keel up, and this 


motion was accompanied by such a thump 
of the sea, such a shattering inleaping of 
tons of water, it was as though a huge 
gun or a whole broadside of artillery 
had been fired on board of us. 

And again, through the roaring blow 
of water, I caught the muffled noise of 


the rending of wood. I shrieked out in 
that moment of agonizing suspense: «We 
are sinking !’’ and indeed so blinding was 
the eclipse of the window-glass that I 
did truly believe we were going down, 
and were even then below the surface. 
Mrs. Burke was unable to make any 
reply. She was almost black in the face 
with the anguish of supporting her 
weight and with horror and fear. Ina 
few moments the strength of her arms 
gave out; but by relaxing her grip she 
doubtless saved her neck; her grasp 
loosened, and she slided her embrace 
down the stanchion to the deck, and then 
let go and swept silent and helpless as a 
length of timber to close beside me; her 
feet struck the cabin wall hard, and she 
lay a minute without motion, as though 
the breath had been shocked out of her. 
She then grasped my hand and cried out : 


‘‘Oh, what can have happened? Are 
we amongst the ice? Did you hear a 
noise as if our masts had been splin- 
tered ?”’ 

I shrieked back,—I put it thus strong- 
ly, for you cannot imagine the uproar in 
that cabin, what with the grinding of the 
ship and the cargo, the creaking of a 
hundred strong fastenings, the cannon- 
ading of flying tons of brine against the 
lifted exposed weather side of the vessel, 
—I say, I shrieked back : 

‘« Let us get on deck. 
drown down here.”’ 

«Don’t talk like that. Whatcan have 
happened? Is Edward safe? What has 
become of the ship? Oh, the suddenness 
of it! Are we amongst the ice?” 

Thus the poor woman raved. She was 
silenced by a roar of water like a crash 
of thunder close overhead ;_ a sea of giant 
bulk had swept the quarter-deck, and, in 
a breath, a cataract, sparkling in the 
lamplight, rushed smoking down the 
companionway, and before we could de- 
liver a scream we were up to our waists ! 

The water must have been of an icy 
coldness, but I felt it not—at least in that 
way; it was no colder than the summer 
ripples which I used to paddle in when a 
child. Terror had rendered my flesh in- 
sensible. 

‘‘«Cannot we drag ourselves out of 
it before more comes, or we shall be 
drowned ?’’ screamed Mrs. Burke. 

Then it was that the ship began to 
right. She righted slowly at first, then 
came to a level keel with a sickening 
jerk and a wild leap of her whole frame 
that sent the water in the cabin spreading 
and roaring white as milk. 

A door opened, and Mr. Owen stumbled 
out. 

‘Oh, my God!” he cried. «What 
has happened? I have been unable to 
release myself. My berth is half-full of 
water.”’ 

And then he came splashing over to 
where Mrs. Burke and I stood, with our 
arms writhed about the stanchion. But 
oh, the soul-lifting sense of relief that 
came into one with the feel of that level 
deck and the rise and fall, hard and furi- 
ous as the tossing was ! 

‘“What has happened?” 
Owen. 

‘« Hark !’’ was Mrs. Burke’s answer, in 


It is horrible to 


cried Mr. 
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so shrill a note that it pierced the ear like 
a whistle. We heard the voices of men 
on deck. A few moments later the figure 
of Captain Burke appeared in the com- 
panionway. He looked down and cried 
out: 

« Are you all right below there ?’’ 

«Edward, come to us! What has hap- 
pened ?’’ shrieked Mrs. Burke. 

‘How much water have you taken in 
down here?" he cried, and descended to 
the bottom of the steps, where he stood 
looking round him like a man bereft of 
his mind. 

‘« What is it, Edward?’’ screamed his 
wife. ‘Tellus. Weare half dead with 
fright and nearly drowned.’’ 

‘© The ship’s a sheer hulk—totally dis- 
masted,’’ he cried in a raving way, still 
looking round and around. 

«« Oh, oh,’”’ wailed the poor woman, and 
the doctor, gray as ashes, floundered 
through the rushing flood-upon the cabin 
floor toward the captain. 

‘Not yet, sir; not yet, sir,’”’ roared 
Captain Burke, holding him off with both 
hands out. ‘See to the ladies. Let 
them shift their clothes. This water will 
drain off quickly. Give them brandy 
and take some. Mary,’’ he shouted, 
‘‘the ship’s alive, but if she’s to remain 
so I must see to her,’’ saying which he 
went up the steps, closing the companion- 
way behind him. 

Mr. Owen splashed and staggered after 
him. He ran up the companion steps, 
bawling: ‘Don’t lock us up down here,”’ 
and tried the doors, but was unable to 
open them. : 

‘‘Why has he shut us up?” I cried 
wildly, for this imprisonment was the 
most dreadful passage of all. I felt as if 
I should suffocate. 

‘‘He’s afraid of more water pouring 
down, and considers we're safer here than 
on deck. He'll not leave us to drown. 
He'll not forget we're here,"’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Burke. 

‘« He may be swept overboard, and the 
others will forget us.’’ 

‘«Come to your cabin and change your 
boots and dress. No more water is com- 
ing in, you see. What is that noise? 
Hark! Oh, it is the clanging of the 
pumps. How fearfully sudden, but it is 
always so at sea. Oh, my poor husband? 
Come, Miss Marie, come and change, or 
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this will be giving you your death,’’ and 
grasping me by the arm, the dear, poor, 
good creature led me toward my cabin. 

As we stepped, moving very slowly, with 
frequent abrupt halts and mutual cling- 
ings, for the jump of the dismantled hull 
from hollow to peak, her helpless, beam- 
wise lurch from summit to valley, were 
a brainsickness in sensation, Mr. Owen 
came out of the pantry holding a bottle 
of brandy anda glass. He bid me takea 
small glassful. I told him no, and Mrs. 
Burke said it was no time to think of 
drinking. It might be that we should be 
called upon very soon to save our lives, 
and every one would want the best of his 
wits. 

«The captain recommended a draft 
of spirits, and so doI,’’ said Mr. Owen, 
reeling in the doorway with the motion 
of the ship, and submitting a figure 
which I must have laughed at at a time 
less appalling, with his short legs set 
apart, their shape defined by the soaked 
small clothes, which hung like loose 
plaster upon them, his bushy mass of 
minute curls over either ear seeming to 
enlarge like the puff from the mouth of a 
cannon, even as the eye rested upon them ; 
a bottle in one hand, a wine-glass in the 
other, and his face as pale as tallow. 

Mrs. Burke made no answer, and we 
gained our cabin. 

The stout door and high coaming had 
kept the interior fairly dry. I changed, 
but, though I immediately felt the com- 
fort of the dry, thick clothing, I cannot 
recollect that I shivered, that I even felt 
cold, so completely was all physical sensi- 
bility in this dreadful time dominated by 
my horror and surprise, and my fright 
lest the ship should go down with us 
whilst we were locked up below. Mrs. 
Burke left me to shift some of her own 
clothes. 

I stood at the cabin port-hole holding 
on to a stanchion that served as a bed- 
post, and looked out. The thick glass 
was so blind with the ceaseless wash of 
the roaring sea-flashes that I could dis- 
tinguish nothing save dissolving, shift- 
ing, shapeless bulks of dim white, vague 
as snow-clad mountains beheld in star- 
less gloom. But their thunder was near, 
and their strength was in the hurl of the 
ship. Indeed, a vast, dangerous sea had 
been set running almost as swiftly as the 
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hurricane had burst upon us, and run- 
ning athwart was the huge swell filled 
with the might of the greatest stretch 
of ocean in the world. 

In about half an hour Mrs. Burke came 
tome. The cabin lamp continued to burn 
brightly, but the fire in the stove had 
been extinguished by the water. She 
made me put on a pair of india-rubber 
shoes, for, though the brine had drained 
off the cabin floor, the thick carpet 
squelched under the tread like wet sand 
which leaves a pool in your footprint. 
The keen edge of this swamp of brine 
was in the atmosphere, raw, and weedy, 
and death-cold; it was like entering a 
ship’s hold under the sea. 

Mrs. Burke got me to the table and 
procured some stout and cold chicken, 
and compelled me to eat, herself setting 
an example. She struggled with her 
spirits and sought to talk a little cheer- 
fully. 

‘«We are still alive, you see,’’ she said. 
‘« The Lady Emma is one of the strongest 
ships ever built. I am no longer fright- 
ened. I can feel the life in a ship asa 


sailor does, and this vessel is jumping so 
briskly that I am certain she is not tak- 


ing in any water. My husband, besides, 
isathorough seaman. He knows exactly 
what to do, and what is best will be done.”’ 
Then, turning her head, she exclaimed : 
‘« Where is Mr. Owen ?”’ 

She got up and opened the pantry door, 
afterwards knocked upon the door of his 
berth. The noises were so many and dis- 
tracting, I could not hear if he answered. 
She opened the door and exclaimed : 

«* Won't you come and eat a little sup- 
per with us?” 

‘““No_ thank’ee,”’ 
thickish voice. 

Mrs. Burke stared at him a while, then 
closed the door and returned to me. 

The motions of the ship were so violent 
that we found it hard to keep our seats. 

The food was flung over the fiddles 
into our laps. Every recovery had the 
abruptness of the flight of a missile; the 
water roared about the cabin windows, 
and again and again, as the hull sank or 
soared, the thunder of the sea swept 
through her as though she had split. 

The companion hatch was opened, and 
Captain Burke descended. He was cased 
in oilskins, and one whole side of. him 


he answered in a 
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was white with frozen snow. He came to 
the table and sat down. 

‘«« Now, will you tell us what has hap- 
pened, Edward?’’ exclaimed his wife, 
and she crooked her brows with a strain- 
ing of her large, short-sighted eyes, shin- 
ing with fear, to catch the expression on 
his face as it showed and shifted in a 
sort of hysteric agility with the leap of 
the shadows under the lamp. 

«‘All three masts are gone by the 
board.’’ 

‘« What’s to be done then ?"’ 

‘««Done?’’ he cried, white in the face, 
his eyes keen and hot with irritability, 
pulling off his sou’wester and striking it 
upon the table with a blow that dislodged 
a molded helmet of snow hard as plaster. 
«« We want daylight first. You don’t re- 
alize here what it’s like on deck. It’sa 
frightful night.’’ He checked himself 
with a look at me, and added : «‘ But we'll 
have the old jade out of it, though it 
should come to warping her with the 
Horn for a kedge. We’li put ye safe 
ashore, miss. By God, then Sir Morti- 
mer shan’t know you for plumpness and 
bloom.’’ ; 

He forced a smile that had more the 
look of a snarl than a grin, with the teeth 
he disclosed, his eyes taking no part in 
it. His wife caught a bottle from the 
swing-tray as it swept to her outstretched 
hand, and mixed a tumbler of drink. He 
swallowed it, and then picked up a leg 
of fowl and a piece of white biscuit, and 
whilst he alternately bit from either hand 
he talked to his wife thus: 

‘The first outfly was a squall of hur- 
ricane force, and it pinned her right 
down in the trough. I thought she was 
gone. The men could only hold on. 
The boatswain at last managed to scram- 
ble forward where he got hold of an axe. 
He brought it aft; and others taking 
heart on hearing him sing out, got into 
the main chains, and with hatchets and 
knives went to work at the lanyards. The 
mast went, and with it the other two. It 
was like the melting of a shadow aloft. 
with a crash along the starboard length 
of her that’s: made match-wood of the 
bulwarks, I allow, and in a minute 
spars and rigging were over the side.’’ 

‘Is the ship sound ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes, she’s tight enough. We've 
lost Green and four men.” 
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«Oh, Edward, don't say it? Mr. 
Green — four men! How did it hap- 
pen ? ” 

‘« How does anything happen at sea on 
a black night aboard a dismantled ship, 
with hills of ink and foam rolling over 
her? How it happened, ask of God who 
did it. They’re not aboard.”’ 

He talked with jerking movements of 
the head, snapping his speech at her, 
and his blue eyes were on fire. A look 
of fear of him gave a new color to the 
expression of horror and consternation 
in his wife’s face. I sat white and 
speechless, listening to him and to the 
booming artillery of the sea, entering 
with ceaseless, secret terror into the 
motions of the ship, all so violent, so 
extravagantly wild at times that I would 
say to myself: «‘ Now she is gone!” 

«Where are the crew?’’ asked Mrs. 
Burke. 

«Forward in their quarters. There’s 
nothing to keep a lookout for except 
daylight. The wreck’s gone clear. The 
wheel's lashed, and whatever comes must 
come. Is this the meaning of Old 


Stormy’s visit, miss?’ said he to me, 
with another of his desperate forced 


grins. ‘My apparition, you know, with 
a wet face! At sea omens are omens ; 
the worst part is, you never can tell what 
form the mischief means to take; so 
that you can’t provide against it.’’ 

His wife hid her face. 

‘‘None of that!’’ he roared. ‘ There 
must be no breaking down in spirit here. 
Miss Otway’s to be returned safe and 
sound to her father. There’s no virtue 
in sniveling to help that, with all three 
masts gone, and the night likea wolf’s 
throat, and ice-islands close aboard. 
Where’s Owen ?”’ 

I said that he was in his cabin. He 
got up, opened the door, and looked at 
liim. There was no lamp in the doctor’s 
berth, but the sheen of the cabin light lay 
upon the interior. The captain entered 
the cabin, but if he spoke, I did not hear 
him. He returned and said: 

‘«‘Heis drunk. Iwill have a little talk 
with him by and by. I put you two into 
his care, and he gets drunk !”’ 


He drew on his sou’wester and stood. 


up, holding to a stanchion. 
«Are you going on deck, Edward?”’ 
asked his wife. 


«Certainly I am.”’ 

‘« You’ll be swept overboard !’’ 

«Not I. I'll rout out a couple of the 
men and we'll have this carpet up. Pah! 
how the salt water stinks! They shall 
light ye a fire, too. Boil some coffee, 
Mary. You shall have what you want. 
I doubt but the galley’s stove. The long- 
boat’s safe, but the quarter-boats are gone. 
She wants steadying—she wants steady- 
ing!’’ and, making a step or two, he 
sprang up the companion-ladder and was 
gone. 


IX. 


DISMASTED. 


Captain Burke’s manner of going per- 
suaded me his mind was unhinged. He 
had talked with excitement, shouted at 
his wife, his eyes had been full of fire, 
and still it did not seem that he had 
fully grasped the whole dreadful meaning 
of the disaster. 

After he had been gone a little while, 
two men came into the cabin with fuel for 
the stove. One had a blood-stained ban- 
dage round his forehead under his sou’- 
wester. The snow fell in pieces of white 
crust from the oilskins of the seamen as 
they reeled, with their hands full, to the 
stove. In the instant of their descent 
the sweep of the black gale followed and 
filled the atmosphere with darting needles 
of stinging cold. 

‘‘Is any water coming into the ship?”’ 
cried Mrs. Burke. 

‘‘No, mum. The well’s just been 
sounded. She’s right enough in the 
hull,’? answered the man with the ban- 
dage round his head. 

«« Aren’t the decks being swept ?”’ 

‘Now and again a spray,’’ answered 
the same man. ‘‘She’s a jumping of it 
dryly enough. She'll not hurt as she 
lies, providing there’s nothen knocking 
about to run foul of.’’ 

‘«Ts your head badly hurt ?”’ 

‘«Just a little bit of a cut. Nothen to 
take notice of, thankee,’’ answered the 
man, and he knelt down and lighted the 
fire, the other looking on and around him 
with a gleaming gaze of curiosity. 

The lighting of that fire was a mar- 
velous piece of rich, deep color as I see it 
now, though I had no thoughts that way, 
I assure you, as I sat watching the kneel- 
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ing figure on that frightful night. He 
was in black oilskins bright with snow ; 
and the other in yellow, snow-clad like- 
wise, and as the kindling shavings spat 
out their yellow flames, the two men 
showed more like some wild, startling 
imagination of a poet done into a gro- 
tesque, glowing canvas, than a com- 
monplace detail of shipboard life; their 
faces, sharpened and shrunk, grinned 
and grew grim with twenty shadowy ex- 
pressions, their roaming, seeking eyes 
burned like rubies under the pent-houses 
of their sea-helmets ; add the convulsive 
motions of the dismasted hull, the cease- 
less roar of seas pouring in mountains, 
the dizzy flight, the sickening fall, the 
wild play of the lamp, the deep, almost 
human groanings of the fabric, with 
blows of the surge, like bolts from the 
sky, shocking her to the heart in sounds 
of rending ! 

I hoped Mrs. Burke would ask ques- 
tions of these men as to the safety of the 
vessel, what would be done, our chances 
for our lives, and the like, seeing that 
they were able seamen, mariners of ex- 
perience, with memories perhaps of such 
things as this, too; but she was the cap- 
tain’s wife; so I held my peace and 
watched the men, clasping myself close 
in the furs I sat in. 

Searcely was the fire alight when, 
again, the cabin was made bitterly raw 
by an icy shriek out of the blackness, 
and three men, one of them the steward, 
all clad in oilskins and hardly recogniz- 
able, descended. A couple bore some 
galley things—a coffee-pot, a saucepan, 
a gridiron, some drinking mugs, and 
such matters. One of them said: ‘By 
the captain’s orders, ladies,’’ and put the 
utensils on the deck near the stove. An- 
other exclaimed: ‘‘ We've been told to 
stop here. We can’t get a fire to burn in 
the galley. The fo’c’sle’s cruel cold.”’ 

‘‘Where’s the cook?” said Mrs. 
Burke. 

‘‘ Overboard, along with the mate and 
three others,’’ said one of the men. 

Mrs. Burke tossed her hands and, after 
a pause, said: 

‘« I'd cook a meal for you with pleasure, 
men, but I cannot bear this motion—I 
cannot stand. Steward, fetch a ham 
from the pantry ; there’s coffee there and 
biscuits. Get what’s needed for a plenti- 
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ful supper. Five overboard! Howmany 
are left ?”’ 

“Nine foremast hands, counting the 
bo'sun,’’ exclaimed the seaman with the 
blood-stained bandage, looking round 
from the stove. 

Just then the rest of the seamen came 
below, a shaggy, snow-bleached huddle, 
the gale following in a howl, with the 
captain’s voice in the frost-keen sling of 
it shouting, «‘Give them all they want 
to eat. Let them have plenty of hot cof- 
fee, and top the meal off with a dram of 
rum apiece.’’ 

The companion doors were then closed, 
but in such wise as to be easily opened 
from within ; after that moment’s roar of 
ocean and volley of iron blast, the com- 
parative calm in this interior seemed like 
peace itself. 

“Isn't the captain coming down?’’ 
said Mrs. Burke in a voice something wild 
with anxiety. 

‘« Presently, mum,’’ answered the boat- 
swain, swaying easily from leg to leg, 
his huge form thickened out by an im- 
mensely-stout pea-coat; he pulled his 
sou’wester off as a mark of respect, and 
the snow on the thatch of it flew to the 
floor compact, and lay there like a white 
wreath on a grave. 

‘« He'll be frozen !"’ cried Mrs. Burke. 

‘‘ He’ sa-watching of an ice-mountain 
out over the bows,” said a man. 

I clasped my hands and felt the blood 
forsake my heart on hearing this. One 
of the men observed me, and in a voice 
that went through the straining noises 
like the sound of the sawing of wood, 
cried : 

‘« There’s no call to frighten the ladies, 
Jim. 7hat there block ain’t agoing to 
hurt us, anyhow.’”’ 

They then settled who should cook: a 
man undertook the job; the steward cut 
the ham into rashers, and after a little 
the place was full of the smell of frying. 
They had their orders and went to work. 
You would not have guessed from their 
behavior that we were a dismasted hull, 
low down past the Horn, ice near us, our- 
selves rolling helpless on a mountainous 
sea, a hurricane blowing, often blind with 
snow, our situation so frightful that 
every next lurch, every next drive, might 
carry us headlong, out of hand. They 
fried the bacon; they boiled plenty of 
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coffee ; they overhauled the pantry, and 
got out biscuits, and jam, and such 
things; but all very quietly. I saw re- 
spect in their behavior ; yet what I best 
remember was their easy, unconcerned 
way of going about this business of get- 
ting supper. Whilst one cooked and 


others prepared the table, others, again, 
rolled the wet carpet off the floor and 
stowed it away in a corner. 

All this while poor Mrs. Burke kept 
straining her weak eyes at the com- 
At last she jumped up and 


panionway. 
shrieked out : 

‘«« Why doesn’t the captain come down ? 
He'll be frozen to death or washed over- 
board. Which of you'll go and tell him 
to come to me?”’ 

The boatswain instantly went. He was 
absent five minutes. then returned, fol- 
lowed by the cap- 
tain, who merely 
saying in a voice I 
should not have 
known but for see- 
ing him: «Get on 
with your supper, 
my lads, get on with 
yoursupper. ’Tisa 
bad job,’”’? came to 
the stove and stood 
before it warming 
his hands. 

His wife began to 
reason with him in 
a crying, appealing 
voice for remaining 
on deck ; he looked at her and shook his 
head. She saw something in his face 
that arrested her speech, and when I 
glanced at the poor man I was thankful 
she ceased to worry him. He stood on 
wide-straddled legs at the stove, with his 
hands behind him, and the snow drain- 
ing ina pool at each heel, watching the 
men eating and drinking. 

I never should have imagined any 
ocean interior could make such a picture 
as this. The wonder came into it out 
of the contrast betwixt the rough, coarse 
forecastle hands gathered around the 
table, with the sparkle of silver-plate in 
their fists, and the comparative elegance 
of the state-room in which they sat, with 
its few looking - glasses and other odds 
and ends of decoration; and always pre- 
sent was the overwhelming thought of 
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the vessel’s loneliness. I could not in- 
deed then figure her in her wretched 
state ; but with imagination’s eye I saw 
the pale sweep of the decks glimmer- 
ing with snow, the deserted wheel; with 
each heave and fall I figuredthe climb and 
plunge of the desolate, mutilated craft 
upon the huge seas, black and roaring as 
thunder, with a hanging, steadfast faint- 
ness out upon the bow whenever the 
snow-squall slackened and gave a view 
of a mile of the flashing froth breaking 
in sullen glares between the iceberg and 
the ship. 

‘*Eat hearty, lads,’’ said the captain, 
‘eat hearty. There’s nothing to be 
done with the ship till the dawn gives 
us asightof her. Five of yegone.. .”’ 
He gave a sort of gasp and stared a mo- 
ment or two at his wife, and then said 

: to the boatswain : 
«« Wall, would she 
have righted, think 
you, if the masts 
had stood?’’ 

The boatswain 
swallowed the con- 
tents of his mouth, 
and said, emphati- 
cally: “No, sir. 
That second bust- 
down must ha’ done 
for her.’’ 

A growl of assent 
ran round the table. 

‘‘Well,”’ said the 
captain, “we all 
know what’s to be done. We've to stick 
Something may 
come along to give us a tow. Failing 
that, there’s enough of foremast stand- 
ing for a jury-rig. The machinery of the 
helm’s sound. We've to blow to the 
nor’rards, I say, edging that way for the 
crowded track.”’ 

The men said nothing. I seemed to 
find something ominous in their silence. 
At the same time it rejoiced me to observe 
that the captain talked collectedly, as 
though he had rallied his wits and had 
clear ideas and intentions. 

When the men had supped and cleared 
the table, they made as though to go. 
The captain told them to occupy the 
cabin for the night. They looked grate- 
ful at this, and then around them as 
though considering where they should 
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lie. Their awkward grins, queer sway- 
ing postures, backs curved, arms up and 
down, and fingers curled ; their bearing, 
glances, and manners, which expressed 
but little reference to our lamentable and 
awful situation, gave me, I own, a sort 
of heart. They looked as though, but 
for the captain and us women, and the 
quarter-deck restraint of the cabin, they’d 
have gathered about the stove and roared 
out hearty songs, drowning the fury with- 
out with hurricane lungs of music, and 
spun yarns, and smoked their pipes with 
as much thoughtless gaiety as they car- 
ried to their diversions ashore. 

The captain begged me to go to my 
cabin, and turn in and lie warm. 

‘* Will you go to bed at all to-night ?’’ 
his wife asked him. 

‘‘ No,’’ he answered. 

‘« suppose you mean to do all the look- 
ing out yourself, and end in being found 
a frozen corpse, whilst Jack here is to sit 
by the stove?’’ said she in a low voice, 
but audible to him and me, glancing 
round her at the men. 

He peered at her with a scowl and 
answered: ‘I’m nearly crazy. Say 
nothing if I’m not to go raving mad.”’ 

‘* May not I stop here?’”’ said I. 

‘What, with these men, miss ?”’ 

‘(I like the company of sailors. The 
sight of these seamen keeps up my 
spirits.’ 

‘*My poor, dear Marie!’’ cried my 
nurse, putting the back of her hand 
against my cheek. 

‘You can’t sit here. Your father 
would not thank us for throwing you 
into such company.”’ 

‘‘How can you talk so at such a 
time?’’ I exclaimed. «I dread to be 
alone in my cabin. Where is this ship 
being hurled to? If she should be flung 
against an iceberg ’’— 

‘If that,”’ cried he abruptly and with 
temper, ‘‘ then as lief be in your cabin as 
here, as here as on the deck.’’ 

Then softening his voice, he said some 
reassuring things: I forget them. I was 
crying, with my face averted that the men 
should not see me. Mrs. Burke took my 
arm, and we entered my berth. She 
called to the steward to light the lamp, 
and named some refreshments, which he 
presently brought, but it was too bitterly 
cold to talk; nay, our voices here, right 
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aft as my berth was, were almost in- 
audible for the thunderous wash of the 
sea along the slant of the side, with a 
lift of it, when the toppling, helpless hull 
tumbled my cabin window to the foam 
that must again and again have soared 
high above the bulwark rails. 

I would not undress; but after I had 
drunk some wine I got into my bunk, 
where Mrs. Burke made a heap of me 
with bed-clothes and furs, then kissing 
me and promising to look in from time to 
time, she dimmed the lamp and went. 

I afterwards passed many terrible 
nights in this ship, but none worse than 
this, perhaps because it was the first of 
them. The noises of the sea and strain- 
ing fabric drowned all sounds in the 
state-cabin. I could not hear if the men 
talked, nor tell what they were doing. I 
terrified myself by imagining that they 
would get at the spirits and make them- 
selves drunk. Then there was always 
the haunting horror of ice near us. At 
any moment I might feel a rending shock 
of collision. I was sailor enough to 
know that if our ship was thrown against 
such a berg as we had sighted that day ; 
nay, even against a piece of ice of her 
own bulk, she would be shivered into 
staves, and all before we could put up 
one prayer toGod. And often did I pray 
that night, and with plenty of fervor of 
tongue, I don’t doubt, but with little 
heart, I fear ; I was too frightened to real- 
ize the meaning of the words I used. 
Twice Mrs. Burke visited me and said all 
was right; the sailors had been on deck 
to pump the ship out; the hull was dry 
and buoyant, and the gale abating. This 
news she gave me on her second visit. 
There was a vast deal of snow in the 
wind, and the blackness was so thick- 
ened by it there was no power in the 
rushing sea-flares to make a light for the 
eye beyond a pistol-shot ; but the cap- 
tain believed, she said, there was no ice 
nearer to us than the cathedral island we 
had seen that afternoon. 

Nature, however, was worn out at last, 
and I fell asleep, and when I awoke it 
was daylight, by which I guessed it was 
not much earlier than noon. I looked 
through the port-hole; a large, lead- 
colored, confused swell was running, but 
it was unwrinkled and frothless. The 
motions of the ship were extraordinarily 
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wild and agitated; she was flung into 
twenty postures in a minute. When I 
got out of my bunk I found it impossible 
to stand without holding on. The water 
in the wash-stand was a solid block of 
ice, but the cold did not seem so piercing, 
nor of an edge so saw-like as I had found 
it yesterday. I contrived to wrap myself 
up, and went out and saw Mrs. Burke 
sitting alone near the stove. She sprang 
to help me, and said that a few minutes 
earlier she had looked, and left on find- 
ing measleep. A pot of coffee was be- 
side the stove, and a breakfast of cold 
ham, tinned meat, and other things on 
the table. 

«¢ Where are the crew?” I asked. 

‘«¢On deck,’’ she answered, ‘‘ endeavor- 
ing to rig up a mast.’’ 

‘¢Is the captain hopeful ?’’ 

‘‘He means to stick to the ship,’’ she 
answered. ‘Some of the men talk as if 
there was nothing to be done with her, 
and they speak of going away in the 
long-boat.’’ 

‘« Is the vessel utterly dismasted ?”’ 

‘« She is in a terrible plight. But make 
a good breakfast, dear. It is quiet weather 
in spite of this horrible rolling. The hull 
is sound, and we are sure to be fallen in 
with by some vessel that'll help us.” 

As she spoke, Mr. Owen came out of 
his cabin. His face was the pale shadow 
of the countenance he had brought on 
board. He blinked his eyes, and they 
were bloodshot; his very hair seemed to 
have. been toned by emotion into a sort 
of ashen color. He made a slight bow 
and sat down at the table without speak- 
ing. Evidently he had _breakfasted. 
Also, no doubt, he had previously met 
Mrs. Burke. I judged by his behavior 
that the captain had talked to him; it 
was a mixture of sulkiness and dislike. 

He had been kind and attentive to me 
on many occasions during the voyage, 
and full of fear and other crowding pas- 
sions as I myself was, I yet felt sorry for 
him. I bade him good morning, and 
asked him if he had been on deck. On 
this he rose, and clawing his way round 
the table, so as to get near to me, he 
said : 

‘‘T owe you an apology for my conduct 
last night. My indiscretion was not so 
much the result of cowardice as the state 
of my health. Much less than [ took in 
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the hope of obtaining a little warmth and 
spirit must have overcome me. I trust I 
have your forgiveness.”’ 

‘‘There is nothing to forgive, Mr. 
Owen, nor is this a time to talk of such 
things.”’ 

‘The captain was scarcely manly in 
his language,’’ said he, turning to Mrs. 
Burke; ‘‘ I am not an officer of the ship, 
nor one of his crew. I am practically a 
passenger, and claim the privileges of a 
passenger.’’ 

‘Passengers are not allowed to take 
too much. All captains object to drink- 
ing in their ships, particularly in such 
dreadful times of excitement as last 
night,’’ said Mrs. Burke. 

I lifted my finger to call attention to 
the cries of men and the tread of heavily- 
shod feet overhead. Mr. Owen returned 
to his seat at the table. Soon after this 
the skylight that was thick with frozen 
snow whitened as to a watery beam of 
sunshine, or to some transient glance of 
clearer day in the sky. Iasked Mrs. 
Burke to take me on deck. She seemed 
to shrink. I asked her if she had been 
on deck. 

«« Yes,’’ she answered. 

«« Then why may not I go?”’ 

‘«« Feel how dangerously the hull rolls,’’ 
said she. ‘You might be thrown and 
break your neck.”’ 

But I saw that her real objection did 
not lie so much in that as in her fear 
of the effect of the scene of the wreck 
upon me. Thus reading her mind, I ex- 
claimed : 

‘«T will go alone; but why will you not 
come ?’’ and went to my cabin for more 
wraps. 

She was ready before I was, and we 
clasped hands, and holding on carefully 
likewise, stopping always for that sud- 
den recovery of the deck, which would 
happen out of its slant with the rush of 
a cannon-ball slung by a line and let go 
at an angle, so ungovernable were the 
motions of the dismasted hull, we gained 
the companion-ladder and crawled to the 
head of the steps, where we stood in the 
companion itself with our heads above 
the hood. 

I shrieked on looking ! 


Let my imagi- 
nations have been what they would, here 


was the reality! I could not credit my 
sight. All three masts were gone ; noth- 
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ing of the lower masts remained saving 
a height of two or three feet of jagged 
and splintered trunk-sheaves of barbed, 
milk-white wood on the main and quar- 
ter-deck, and about ten to fifteen feet of 
the foremast. On the right, or starboard 
side, lengths of the bulwarks were 
crushed flat. The decks were littered 
with gear, ropes’ ends were swimming 
overboard in the leaden swell like huge 
eels and sea-snakes making from the 
wreck. On one side, dangliny between 
the irons, was the keel of a quarter-boat 
—all that remained of her; the opposite 
davits were empty. 

But what idea can such talk as this 
give you of that wonderful, dismal pic- 
ture of shipwreck, that spectacle of decks 
covered with snow, of rails like an ar- 
mory, with their bristling pendants of 
bayonet-blue icicles? The galley was 
partly wrecked ; the bowsprit stood soar- 
ing and sinking upon the leaping waters; 
but the jib-booms were gone. I did not 
know the hull. She looked shrunk to 
half her former size. The sky stooped to 
the sea with its burden of vapor, but a 
break right overhead hovered in a color 
of sulphur. No wind stirred. Never was 


there a deader stagnation in the atmos- 


phere under the height of the Line. Yet 
you were sensible of the presence of the 
spirit of this wild, desolate part of the 
world even in such pauses as this, when 
you watched the sullen motion of that 
troubled breast of deep, hurling its glassy 
folds in comminglings which ran in a 
silent war to the horizon. Far astern 
was a shape of white, a gleam in the 
sallow air there, like that of a sail; but 
nly eye was now experienced, and since 
that dash of radiance was too big to be 
aship, it must needs be ice. I saw a 
collection of white tips on the starboard 
quarter when the swell threw us high, 
and some points or shafts, faint and blu- 
ish over the bows. Otherwise, the ocean 
line swept clear. 


X. 
THE JURY-MAST. 
All the remaining hands of the ship’s 
company were at work forward. A nuin- 


ber of spare booms were stowed on top 
of the galley, and had probably saved the 
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long-boat from being. crushed when the 
niasts fell. The sailors had rigged up a 
triangle of booms, with a tackle and 
blocks dangling, and even as Mrs. Burke 
and I stood in the companionway, they 
broke into song as they hoisted a huge 
spar that was to serveasa mast. Their 
hearty chorus was frequently interrupted 
by sharp, eager shouts from Captain 
Burke, or the boatswain, Wall. 

The break overhead thinned out yet 
and made more light. A strange, dim 
dye of sulphur went sifting down to 
the horizon, and the sea, in places, 
worked against it dark as bottle-glass. 
About two miles off some whales were 
blowing; their vast bulks showed ina 
black, wet gleam amid the swell; but 
even then, such was the blending of their 
curved forms with the confused running 
that, but for their fountains, the eye had 
missed them. 

We stood watching in the shelter of 
the companionway. The longer I looked, 
the stranger, the more forlorn, the more 
lamentable the scene showed, the more per- 
ilous and hopeless our situation seemed. 
What sort of cloths were they going to 
spread upon such a height of boom as 
they were chorusing at? I thought of 
the spacious concavities which had risen 
to the stars and to the blue heavens of 
our voyage, those symmetric breasts of 
lustrous canvas which, when trimmed, 
snatched an impulse for our clipper keel 
from the antagonism of the head wind it- 
self ; I saw the ship robed in the beauty 
of her sails, lifting her star-saluting roy- 
als to the very path of the flying scud, with 
jibs and staysails yearning from bowsprit 
and jib-boom, toward some deeper ocean 
solitude past the horizon; and then I 
looked at the naked boom the men were 
hoisting at the triangle or shears ! 

‘Oh, that cannot help us,’’ I cried, 
‘¢ What does Captain Burke intend ?”’ 

‘‘Even if it should fail as a mast,” 
Mrs. Burke answered, “it will be useful 
as a flag-post. Why, this hull lies so 
flat without spars, a ship might pass 
three or four miles off and not see us.”’ 

Here the captain looked around and 
spied our heads. With a note of his old 
cheerfulness, he called out : 

««Many a good prize has been navi- 
gated out of an ocean battle-field under 
leaner sticks than that, and added to the 
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Royal Navy after tasseling Jack’s pocket- 
handkerchief with dollars.’’ 

This he seemed to say as much for the 
men as forme. He then approached and 
asked me how I did? and told me not 
to look too long at the wreck. 

«Keep up your heart, miss,’’ said he. 
«We'll have you out of this in good 
time. Mary, don’t let her stand here 
dwelling upon this scene. Why, it was 
a nightmare even to my seasoned eyes 
when it first came out of the dawn.”’ 

‘‘Is that mast meant to carry a sail?’’ 
said I. 

«« When we fix it and stay it, we’ll set 
something square upon it, certainly. 
There’ll be room for a bit of fore and aft 
canvas between the head of it and the 
bowsprit end. Then let the wind blow 
south with God’s blessing, or east or 
west will do, to edge us north. We need 
but steerage way; after which there’ll 
be nothing to do but keep warm till all's 
well. Take her below, Mary. Look at 
her face. She'll wither here.’’ 

The hours of daylight were so few 
that the night was upon the rolling hull 
before the seamen had done more than 
lash the jury-mast to the stump, witha 
stay or two for support. And with the 
darkness of the night there came along 
a black Cape Horn snow-squall, like a 
dust-storm in its blinding power, with 
a thunder of wind in it, and so much 
more afterwards that by five o’clock as 
high a sea was running as that of the 
preceding day. 

The crew came into the cabin for shel- 
ter and cooked their own supper as be- 
fore. They ate and then went to the 
stove, and afterwards Captain Burke, 
and his wife, and myself sat down to 
some cold food and a cup of hot coffee. 
Mr. Owen came to the door of his berth, 
but seeing the captain at table, at once 
retired, closing the door upon himself. 
The captain took no notice. His good 
spirits were gone again. He drank some 
coffee, but scarcely tasted food. His pos- 
ture was one of gloomy despondency as 
he sat at table, and he rarely lifted his 
eyes save to dart a glance now and again 
at the sailors, which put it into my head 
to think that more worked as causes for 
his dejection than the new fierce gale and 
our awful situation. His wife often fur- 
tively looked toward him, but never ven- 
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tured to address him, no, not even to ask 
him if he would eat. 

Well, just such another evening and 
night as had passed happened with us 
now. From time to time, one or another 
would go on deck and come below and 
report the night a flying blackness. On 
the boatswain returning from one of 
these errands of observation, the captain 
said: 

‘«Does it clear at all ?”’ 

«« Still as thick as muck, sir.’’ 

«Any smell of ice about ?’’ 

‘« No, sir.”’ 

I wondered to hear them talk of smell- 
ing ice in a snow-storm as thick as froth, 
and said to the captain : 

‘Ts ice to be smelt ?”’ 

He looked at me as though he had no 
mind to answer, to be even civil; then 
said, sharply : ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

My poor old nurse bristled like an 
angry hen at his behavior, though she 
was still afraid of the mood upon him ; 
yet, being determined that I should get 
all the comfort possible out of any infor- 
mation the men could give, she turned 
upon the boatswain, whose bulky, oil- 
skinned figure swung on frock-shaped 


leggings beside the stove, and said: 

«« Did you ever smell ice, Mr. Wall?”’ 

He looked doubtfully at the captain, 
and answered awkwardly: ‘Yes, mum, 
scores of times.’’ 

The captain rose and went on deck. 
At the same moment Mr. Owen came out 


of his berth. It might have been that 
through some crevice in the cabin bulk- 
head he was able to observe the captain’s 
movements. 

‘«‘What sort of smell has ice?” I 
asked, for I could think of nothing but 
icebergs, the helplessness of our hull, of 
our being swung by these giant seas 
against a berg, and I wanted to hear 
how sailors tell that ice is near without 
seeing it. 

‘«« It’s the extra coldness that makes the 
smell. ’Tain’t no smell in the or’nary 
meaning,’ said the boatswain after a 
pause. . ‘‘ The first time I ever learnt that 
aman could smell ice in a breeze full of 
frost and snow was in my first voyage in 
these parts. We was running off the 
Horn—not so low as this here—in a 
smother o’ flakes ; nothen visible of the 
ship from the wheel but her mainmast. 
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I and another was steering the ship; the 
mate comes rushing aft and sings out to 
the captain, who was walking abreast of 
the wheel: «I smellice, sir!’ They both 
took a sniff, and I could see by their way 
of sniffing they both smelt it plain. They 
looked into the driving smother to star- 
board, and then to port, and then, all on 
a sudden, the man on the fo’c’sle cries 
out: ‘Ice right ahead!’ ‘Hard a port!’ 
sings out the capt’n, and out it jumped, 
big as a church, right on the bow. Smelt 
it myself then.” 

A loud growl of laughter ran amongst 
the men, and several looked as though 
they too had yarns to spin. 

I scarcely slept that night. The cold 
was terrible, and there were the noises of 
the sea and the gale, and the heart-mad- 
dening rolling and plunging. Yet, won- 
derful to relate, next morning, exactly as 
on the day before, a dead calm was in the 
air, and the swollen hills of swell ran in 
liquid lead in a confused shouldering. I 
went on deck with Mrs. Burke at about 
twelve and watched the men completing 
the captain’s toy-like affair of jury-mast. 
They had set a jib upon the bowsprit, and 
were now bending a sail to a yard which 
was to be hoisted to the head of the jury- 
mast. The lean stick was so abundantly 
stayed that it looked like the inside of an 
umbrella. The rolls of the hull were 
dangerous and very fierce ; it was impos- 
sible to walk the deck. This morning 
they had got a fire in the galley, which 
had been roughly repaired. The brown 
smoke floated straight up out of the 
swaying chimney, and trifling as that 
detail of color and life was, yet, some- 
how, it brought back to the poor old hull 
something of her old spirit and look. No 
farm-yard sounds came from forward ; no 
grunt from the long-boat; no cackle nor 
crow from the hen-coop; all the live 
stock had been frozen or drowned during 
the first night of the gale, when the masts 
went. 

I saw those glancings of ice on the 
horizon which I had taken notice of yes- 
terday ; they hung in the same quarters 
and flamed at the same distance against 
the dark sky with a fairy, star-like 
brightness. I turned my eyes in every 


direction for a sail. 
‘Don’t ships ever come this way ?’’ I 
asked. 
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«Oh, yes, many,’’ answered Mrs. 
Burke. 

‘« What sort of ships ?’’ 

«* Whalers chiefly, Edward says.”’ 

«« Suppose one should come; what will 
Captain Burke do?”’ 

‘«« Ask her to tow us.”’ 

“If the master declines? This is a 
big, helpless vessel for another ship to 
tow in such seas as run here. And what 
would a ship do with us in tow should 
we meet with such weather as blew last 
night or the night before ?”’ 

She made no answer. 

«Surely, Captain Burke will transfer 
us all?” 

«« He’ll not leave this vessel,’’ she said. 
“It is not only that he has himself an 
uninsured venture in her, his obtaining 
further employment might depend upon 
his carrying the Lady Emma into safety. 
And, if it can be done, it ought to,’’ she 
added, with a flat, peering, anxious look 
around the sea. 

Presently all was ready with the sail. 
The seamen raised a song, and to a 
steady shearing noise of ropes in sheaves, 
with a frequent chorus that swept like a 
shout of hope into the bitter, motionless 
atmosphere, the yard slowly ascended the 
jury-mast. It was like a huge lug-sail in 
form and fittings. Tauten it as they would, 
the breast hollowed and rounded with such 
blows as of a cudgel, and such claps as 
of musketry, that the boom sprang and 
buckled like a willow in a breeze; the sail 
was therefore lowered until wind came to 
steady it. 

It put a weariness as of rheumatism 
into the body to stand long, and when we 
saw the sail lowered, we went below. 

Mr. Owen was sitting beside the stove : 
he rose on our descending, and went on 
deck to look round, then, after a brief halt 
in the shelter of the companionway, re- 
turned and sat him down at the table with 
the fingers of his right hand buried in his 
right bush of hair, his whole bearing ab- 
jectly disconsolate. Presently, looking 
at Mrs. Burke, he exclaimed : 

“Is that single pole on the forecastle 
all the mast the captain means to navi- 
gate this ship with?”’ 

“TIT donot know. My husband will ke 
glad to tell you, I am sure,’’ answered 
Mrs. Burke. 

He gave a ghastly, sarcastic smile, 
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that instantly vanished in his former ex- 
pression of sullen, resentful grief and 
dismay, showing as a man might who 
is under a sudden tragic surprise which 
enrages him also. He looked down, 
shaking his head softly and drumming, 
then started as if he would walk, but the 
jerk and tumble of the deck was too 
strong. I began to fear for the poor 
man’s mind. 

Mrs. Burke told me the men would get 
dinner in the forecastle that day,—there 
or in the galley. They did not come to 
the cabin. The only man of them who 
arrived was the steward. He clothed the 
table and made us a tolerable show of 
dinner. I beg to recall to your memory 
the many delicacies my father had laid 
in for me. 

It was about half-past one, I think, 
and about the time when the steward was 
done with the table, when the companion 
doors were opened and the captain came 
below. The lamp burned brightly; in- 
deed, it made most of the light we had. 
The skylight was perhaps half a foot 
thick with frozen snow; the companion 
doors were kept closed to exclude the 
cold; and little light came through the 
cabin windows, which the hull dipped 
with pendulum-like monotony into the 
thunder-shadow of the swollen brine. 
Yet by the lamplight we saw very clear- 
ly, and I observed that the captain’s face 
was lighted up with some life and hope. 
I thought a sail was in sight and started, 
expecting to hear him say so. 

«There’s some luck for us in this 
devil’s own ocean after all,’’ said he, 
swinging his figure toward us, eagerly 
watched by Mr. Owen, who was on his 
feet leaning upon the table and star- 
ing, with head moving as the captain 
moved. 

«‘What is it?’ cried his wife, hyster- 
ically. 

‘‘Why,’’ said he, ‘there’s a breeze 
sprung up out of the south’ard; I’ve 
been watching the ship; there’s drag 
enough in the rag we’ve got upon her to 
give her way. And so, Miss Otway, be 
easy, now that we’re heading for the sun 
afresh, with a man at the wheel and a 
little scope of wake astern of us.’’ 

«Anything better than lying like a 
log,’’ cried Mrs. Burke, with a short 
swallow in her speech. «I had hoped 
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from your face there was a ship in 
sight.”’ 

«« And so did I,’’ I exclaimed. 

Mr. Owen sat down suddenly and again 
buried his hand in his hair. 

«« But this is as good as a ship being in 
sight,’’ cried the captain, irritable on a 
sudden. «I want to blow north where 
ships are to be fallen in with, and we're 
something to see now, with a thirty-foot 
hoist of canvas on top of ten-foot of free 
board; whereas, before—but let’s get 
something to eat.’’ 

We Seated ourselves. Mr. Owen took 
a corner chair, and spoke not a word for 
some time, till at last, on the captain 
saying that if he fell in with a vessel he 
would offer handsome sums for a tow, the 
doctor said abruptly: 

‘¢ To where?’”’ 

The captain eyed him with an un- 
feeling pause of contempt, and then 
answered : 

«‘ That would not rest with you, sir.”’ 

«‘T must request you to transfer me, if 
we fall in with a ship,’’ said Mr. Owen. 

«“T shall be happy,” said the captain, 
nervous and convulsive with temper, «at 
least, you've got to remember the object 
you’re here for.”” He looked at me. 
‘« Miss Otway is not likely to accompany 
you, and you'll be no gentleman if you 
desert her.’’ 

‘«‘Miss Otway will accompany me if 
you give her an opportunity of leaving 
this wreck,’’ said Mr. Owen. 

«This is no wreck, sir,’’ said the cap- 
tain, in a low, level voice of menace, 
stooping his head and looking at the 
doctor under crooked eyebrows. 

Mr. Owen muttered that he intended 
to save his iife if he could, and Miss Ot- 
way’s, too, if he was allowed,—the rest 
he mumbled. After ceasing to articulate, 
his lips moved ; then, with a sudden, im- 
passioned motion of despair and horror, 
he sprang from his chair and disappeared 
in his berth, having barely taken three 
bites. 

‘««T fear his intellects have become dis- 
ordered,’’ said Mrs. Burke. 

«‘He’d like to drive me out of the 
ship. The lily-liver would have me 
abandon a craft that’s as stanch as the 
newest line-of-battle ship afloat. What 
would it signify to zm that I left a couple 
of thousand pounds of my hard-earned 
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savings to go to the bottom here, so long 
as his dingy skinful of bones and bobs 
of curls were safely landed ?’’ exclaimed 
the captain in a low- pitched deliberate 
speech, that trembled, nevertheless, with 
e:notion and temper. 

His wife gave me a look as though she 
would entreat me not totalk tohim, Now 
and again he lifted up his eyes toa tell- 
tale compass that hung exactly over his 
chair ; almost as regular as the beat ofa 
clock was the plunge of the ship from 
right to left, from left to right—the blind- 
ing green souse of one side and then the 
other of the cabin port-holes, and a loud, 
yearning thunder of water washing past. 

After a little the captain went to his 
cabin. I said I would like to see the ship 
under sail, and when we had clothed our- 
selves for the deck Mrs. Burke and I went 
to the companion steps. 

A seaman clad in oilskins and swathed 
about the neck till he showed nothing of 
his face but a pair of eyes, stood at the 
wheel. Some delicate stars and darts of 
snow were falling, but they did not cloud 
the view. The square of white canvas 
was stretched by a fresh following breeze 
of a bitter coldness, beyond frost itself; 
the sea was feathering upon the swell, 
and a number of gray and white petrels 
skimmed the flashes as they molded 
their flight to the wind-furrowed rounds. 
The white sail looked like a wild and 
sickly light when the hull swung it 
athwart the soot over the horizon, but 
there could be no doubt that the vessel 
was in motion. We durst not leave the 
holding place of the companion-hood to 
look over the taffrail or side, but you saw 
she had steerage way by the manner in 
which the fellow twirled the wheel. 

A group of seamen with their hands 
deep buried, some of them sea-booted, 
fishermen-like, to their knees, trudged 
the white-frozen deck opposite the galley. 
It was wonderful to see them keep their 
feet ; the rumbling hum of their strong 
lungs stole aft against the wind; they 
swayed in earnest talk, and minded us 
not when they faced our way, again and 
again staring round at the sea, as though 
for a sail. ; 

Now, we had not been looking about 
us above five minutes when, happening 
to glance aft past the helmsman, I saw 
the ocean not above half a mile distant 
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white as milk : the forestretch of it was 
about two miles long ; how wide it went 
back I could not say, nor could I guess 
what it was ; there was no snow nor any 
particular blackness of cloud over it, nor 
uncommon wildness of flight in the vapor 
overhanging us. Before I could call Mrs. 
Burke’s attention to the wonder, the sea- 
man at the helm turned and spied it and 
instantly roared out in a voice that swept 
past the ear like the wind of something 
heavy swiftly flying. 

‘‘Why,”’ cried Mrs. Burke— but the 
rest of the sentence was clipped sheer off 
her lips in a yell of squall, a very hurri- 
cane blast ; the air was dark with spray, 
in the midst of which I just caught sight 
of the jury-mast and sail disappearing— 
not abruptly, but in a dissolving way : as 
a snowflake dies on water. The whole 
thing went in the shriek of the blast, with 
a single report and a snow-storm of flying 
tatters ; the next instant Mrs. Burke was 
dragging me down the companion steps 
and we both got into the cabin dazed, 
frozen to the marrow, as much confound- 
ed and terrified by that sudden, meteoric 
shock and blast of wind, with its burthen 
of white brine and its noise of fierce yells 
and whistlings, as though we had scarcely 
escaped with our lives. 

The captain heard or guessed what had 
happened ; he rushed from his berth on 
to the deck, but the squall pinned him in 
the companionway for a minute, and he 
stood struggling, as though some man 
had taken him by the throat. In five 
minutes, however, the furious outburst 
was spent or had flown ahead; I could 
tell that by glancing at the cabin windows 
whenever they lifted clear. The steward 
came below to trim the lamp. Mrs. 
Burke asked him what was doing on 
deck. He answered, ‘nothing,’ and told 
us what we knew, that the jury-mast and 
sails had blown over the bows. 

It was now to be felt by-the distressful, 
horrid, jerky motion, that the hull had 
taken up her old situation in the trough. 

‘«« What has happened? ’’ said Mr. Owen, 
coming out of his berth. 

Mrs. Burke told him. He groaned and 
sat down close beside the stove, folding 
his arms tightly, and said: 

«« What is to become of us? This is 
distracting. I am prepared to meet my 
Maker, but it is the suspense—it is the 
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suspense—it is the having to wait for 
death that crazes.’’- 

“I am surprised at you,’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Burke, drawing herself up. ‘‘ How, 
as a man, can you.talk so before this 
young lady? As for me, I don't mind 
what you say: I am the wife of a sailor, 
and it’s not in you to improve my spirits 
or make me despair. But you have no 
right to forget yourself, as a man, before 
Miss Otway.’’ 

He slapped his knee violently, crying 
out, «*Poor as I am, I would give five 
iundred pounds had I never heard of 
your husband or his ship.” 

She looked at him with her flat eyes 
and curled her lip, then gave me an ex- 
pressive glance when he arose and be- 
gan to move about the cabin, holding 
on and looking at the windows to left 
and right as they soared blind with the 
foam dazzle. 

It was dark as midnight on deck before 
the captain came below, and yet it may not 
have been three o'clock. He approached 
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the fire and stood before it, his wife and 
myself sitting on either hand of him. 
He seemed to steadfastly regard Mr. 
Owen, who was on a locker at the after 
end of the cabin, but did not offer to 
speak. Presently his wife said : 

«« Are the mast and sail lost for good, 
Edward ?"’ 

“é aa.” 

‘What was the whiteness that swept 
them away ?’’ 

‘« What but a squall? This is a great 
ocean, and mark our luck: there were 
thousands of miles of water for that squall 
to sweep over on either hand of us, but 
Old Stormy bestrode it, and, scenting us, 
made for the hull.”’ 

‘There are other booms to rig up a 
mast with.’ 

««So there are,’’ he answered, speaking 
quietly, with his eyes fixed upon the form 
of the doctor, as though he addressed 
him. ‘There are other spars, but there’s 
not another crew to do the work.”’ 

His wife gave a start at this and looked 
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up at him with a passion of anxiety, put- 
ting her hand upon his arm. 

‘The men have as good as told me,”’ 
said he, «‘ through the bo’sun, that there’s 
nothing to be done with jury-masts. 
They’re willing to try their hands to- 
morrow on another—to oblige me—but 
they'd rather get my permission to pre- 
pare the long-boat for leaving the ship, 
so as to give chase to a sail if one 
should show too far off to speak us; 
failing that, then to take advantage of a 
smooth in the weather and to make for 
the northward—in an open boat—in this 
sea—the idiots !’’ 

‘+ But something must be done,”’ shout- 
ed Mr. Owen, from his corner. ‘‘The 
ship will go to pieces if she's to be left to 
knock about.”’ 

Captain Burke took no more notice than 
had the doctor’s: voice been the creaking 
of a bulkhead. 

It was quieter on that than on the pre- 
ceding night. The wind, we learnt, was 
a scanty breeze out of the south; here 
and there the vapor had thinned and a 
pale star shivered in the openings ; our 
drift that day had lifted some northward 
point of ice and the dim faintness of it 


was visible on the port beam, as the help- 
less hull lay ; that was all the ice to be 
seen, and it was far enovgh off to keep 


us easy. A large, black swell was flow- 
ing north and south, but the folds were 
wide and regular and the motion of the 
hull was almost easy upon it. These mat- 
ters, about that terrible scene of night 
outside, I got from the captain and the 
steward. 

The sailors remained forward. I under- 
stood they managed very well, now they 
could keep the galley fire going. Once 
during this evening I asked Captain 
Burke, when he came below for a glass of 
hot grog and biscuit, why he did not burn 
a signal-fire ? 

‘« Andrisk getting the hull in a blaze ?’’ 
said he, «‘with the chance of there be- 
ing nothing within five hundred miles of 
us.”” 

“It might bring help, Edward,’ said 
his wife. 

He flung from us in a passion. It was 
a bad sign with him now, that the merest 
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nothings, such as my question, put him 
into a rage. He swallowed his glass of 
grog and returned on deck, and when half- 
way up the companion-ladder he paused 
to shout back : «No use in making a flare 
unless there’s something to signal to,” 
and then stepped into the blackness 
outside. 

It was fine weather next day—fine for 
that part of the world, I mean ; glimpses 
of watery blue, betwixt curtains of ashy 
yellow and brown vapor, some slanting 
pencils of dull sulphur in the north, 
striking the line of the horizon out 
of a long, ragged edge of cloud. The 
wind was west, fresh enough to whip 
plumes of spray out of the running 
wrinkles ; there was the head of an ice- 
berg away north to the right of the weak 
shower of sunshine. This was all to be 
seen—saving always the hull, with her 
decks of frozen snow, and her cat-heads 
barbed with ice, and her lines of rails 
bristling with daggers and small arms of 
frozen dew and brine—when I looked 
through the companion hatch after leav- 
ing my cabin. 

Whilst Mrs. Burke, Mr. Owen, and my- 
self breakfasted, we heard the people on 
deck busy with another jury-mast. The 
captain’s voice rang out again in loud, 
eager shouts. Mrs. Burke sent the stew- 
ard up to beg her husband come below 
and breakfast whilst the coffee was hot. 
He sent answer that he could not leave ; 
but even whilst the steward was deliver- 
ing the captain’s reply, a long, strange 
hallo was delivered by one of the men ; 
the sounds of bustle ceased ; in a minute 
or two we hearda rush of feet ; Mr. Owen 
jumped from his chair and ran up the 
ladder, whence, after he had paused to 
stare round, he shouted down in a voice 
of ecstasy : 

«© A sail, Mrs. Burke. 
in sight, Miss Otway !”’ 

I screamed with a sudden impulse of 
delight ; I could no more have arrested 
that cry than have stopped the hull from 
rolling ; then, swiftly as my legs would 
carry me and my arms would work, 
I gained my berth and attired myself 
for the deck and rushed up, reckless of 
foothold. 


There’s a ship 


(To be continued.) 





BEAUTY FROM AN INDIAN’S POINT OF VIEW. 


S a commissioned surgeon of our 
army, for a period extending from 

1877 to 1889, the writer was almost con- 
stantly thrown among a number of In- 


dian tribes, and it was 
through such exception- 
ally good opportunities 
that he was permitted to 
study the Sioux, the 
Arapahoes, the Zufiians, 
the Apaches, the Nava- 
jos, and others. Much of 
their early history was 
obtained from the works 
of those who had paid 
especial attention to it. 
He investigated their in- 
dustries, their arts, their 
comparative craniology, 
their customs, and their 
welfare. Among the most 
interesting of such re- 


searches was the compari- . 


son of their ideas and 
opinions upon topics of 
common observance 
throughout all mankind, 
and, chief among these, 
their various estimates of 
beauty. When one looks 
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into this question it will almost invari- 
ably be found that the lower the race in 
the scale of civilization the more fixed 
and restricted are their ideas in this re- 


spect ; that is, while the 
lower races can see beau- 
ty in the features of cer- 
tain of their own tribe, 
they fail to recognize any 
beauty in the members of 
other tribes, which is not 
the case, in a majority, 
at least, of the Indo-Eu- 
ropean races. Perhaps 
one of the best proofs of 
this is the fact of mar- 
riage between those of 
different races and na- 
tionalities. And asa 
wise philosopher and ob- 
server has said; ‘In civ- 
ilized life man is largely, 
but by no means exclu- 
sively, influenced in the 
choice of his wife by ex- 
ternal appearances.’’ 
Mr. Darwin has said, 
quoting Mr. Winwood 
Reade’s observations up- 
on the native Africans, 
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that these «‘ negroes do not like the color 
of our skin; they look on blue eyes with 
aversion, and they think our noses too 
long and our lips too thin.’’ He does 
not think it probable that negroes would 
prefer the most beautiful of European 
women, on the mere grounds of physical 
admiration, to a. good-looking negress. 
And again, «A man of Cochin-China 
spoke with contempt of the wife of the 
English ambassador, because she had 
white teeth like ‘a dog, and a rosy color 
like that of potato-flowers. ’”’ 

‘‘ The Chinese dislike our white skin, 
and the North Americans admire ‘a 
tawny hide.’ In South America the 
Yuracaras, who inhabit the wooded, damp 
slopes of the eastern Cordilleras, are re- 
markably pale-colored, as their name in 
their own language implies ; nevertheless, 
they consider European women as infe- 

. rior to their own.”’ 
~ Who but a Hot- 
~ tentot man, 
may we ask, 
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can admire one of the extraordinary stea- 
topygous women? Yet the men of that 
race can see beauty in no other form, and 
the idea of a woman lacking any de- 
velopment in the gluteal region is, to 
them, absolutely loathsome. In general 
terms it may be stated, then, confining 
ourselves to the ideas of the men, that it 
will be found in some races that a woman 
with a black skin, black eyes, a broad 
face, and flattened nose, and a head of 
coarse, kinky hair, is admired; others 
see beauty in a thick-set figure, a lighter 
skin, and an enormous development of 
fat over the gluteals. Some admire a 
lithe form, others a ponderous one ; while 
every variety of taste exists in reference 
to the color of the skin, the set of the 
eyes, and the form of every individual 
feature of the face. - Nor do such other 
structures as the ears, the neck, and the 
shoulders escape consideration — for all 
these contribute to the formation of 
standards of beauty. 

Closely associated with this phase of 
our subject is the practice of orna- 
menting the person, indulged in the 
world over by man as well as by 
woman, and, we may add, the vari- 


ous kinds of adornment practised 
by the women of all races is every- 
where due to the desire to make 
themselves attractive to the oppo- 


site sex. Among the higher races 
this object is, of course, in large 
measure subordinate to others ; but 
this is by no means true of sav- 
ages low in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, who, in order to enhance their 
beauty, resort principally to mod- 
crate exaggerations of personal 
charms already possessed ; to tat- 
tooing and coloring the face and 
other parts of the body ; to the use 
of trinkets, jewelry, and peculiari- 
ties of dress ; to extravagant modes 
of wearing the hair, or its entire 
elimination from the body, and, 
finally, to the production of physi- 
cal deformities, often coupled with 
the wearing of some mechanical 
contrivances. My own observations 
have been concerned with the Afri- 
cans, the Chinese, and the Japanese, 
while to many tribes of our North 
American Indians I have devoted 
no little attention. 





Interesting and important as is, 
such a study of our northern In- 
dian tribes, it can hardly be com- 
pared with that of those races of 
Indians found south of the 37th 
parallel and west of the Rocky 
mountains. Here we meet with 
the Navajos, the Apaches, the Mo- 
javes, as representative field In- 
dians, and the Zufiians, the Lagu- 
nas, the Moquis, and various other 
remnants of nations, as the most 
interesting examples of the seden- 
tary or pueblo tribes. In some par- 
ticulars they have been slightly in- 
fluenced by the steady advance of 
civilization; but this applies more 
especially to the opportunities thus 
offered for adornment in the matter 
of dress and trinkets. Let us select 
as our first example a woman con- 
sidered among the Navajos to be a 
type of beauty. I have chosen An- 
serino, the wife of Pedro, the iron- 
smith, who, by the way, is deemed 
a handsome man by those people. 

Both these Indians the writer knew 
personally. 

All the cuts we offer here in illus- 
tration are faithful copies of photo- 
graphs which the author was so 
fortunate as to obtain during his 
travels in New Mexico. It will be 
observed in the one given of Anser- 
ino, that she is of medium height, 
of a good figure, and well developed. 

As among most Indian women, her hands 
and wrists are very large, as are also her 
feet, which cannot, however, be seen in the 
illustration. She shows no tattoo marks 
or mutilations anywhere upon her face or 
body, though all the hair has been re- 
moved from the body except that which 
grows so abundantly upon the head and 
brows. This latter is black, rather long, 
and frequently dressed. It is worn part- 
ed for a short distance in the middle in 
front, drawn off the face, and braided up 
and tied behind. She wears no orna- 
ments in her hair bevond the wrappings 
of her braid. Her skin is smooth and of 
a tawny, chocolate color, and her head 
well poised upon her rounded shoulders. 
The face is oval, with the forehead of 
medium height and rather broad ; the jet 
black eyes are well-set, and she has a 
fine aquiline nose, the latter not exhibit- 
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ing much spread to the nostrils. A 
rounded chin, and her weakest feature, 
the mouth, finish her face. 

Were it not for the slight cynical ex- 
pression this face wears when its fea- 
tures are at rest, there is much in it we 
could see to admire, for it is thoroughly 
expressive of the Indian mother, and its 
various parts are by no means homely. 
Anserino is a much better looking wom- 
an when engaged in an animated con- 
versation. It will be seen that she is 
very fond of ornamental trinkets, and a 
massive chain of beads is hung about 
her neck, while large silver ornaments 
and beads are attached to the loopings at 
her shoulder, and to her waist-sash. 
Often these beads are of native tur- 
quoise, purchased from the Zufiians, or 
obtained in exchange for Navajo blan- 
kets from the same tribe. 
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Now Anserino belongs to a race whose 
women work as hard as the men; they live 
much out of doors, and in a climate where 
summers are hot, although a few months 
of severe, cold weather occur in winter. 
At night they sleep in one of their conical 
‘‘hogans,”’ or lodges, which, as a rule, are 
badly ventilated and do not form one of 
the most favorable factors in the produc- 
tion of a race of beautiful women. The 
Navajos are the best of all the blanket 
weavers among our indigenous tribes, and 
some of the men work in silver and iron. 
The ornaments worn by Anserino are of 
Navajo manufacture. They also have 
their peculiar form of government: their 
priesthood and religious rites ; their songs 
and their simple arts, and in many in- 
stances they are rich in herds of sheep. 
Both this civilization and tribe are old, 


very old, and it is interesting 
to observe the types it has 
produced. 

A very different and far more 
attractive style of beauty is 
seen in one of the daughters 
of the Laguna pueblo. Tzashi- 
ma is an Indian beauty in 
every sense of the word. She 
has a fine, rathcr tall figure, 
and her carriage is good; as 
with all Indians, however, al- 
most without exception, her 
feet and hands are large. Her 
hair is as black and as glossy 
as a raven’s wing, and at the 
dances she wears it in a rich, 
unbridled downfall as far as the 
waist behind, while in front it 
is cut off at the sides, so as to 
be on the level of the neck ; it 
is parted in the middle in front, 
as seen in the illustration. The 
forehead is rather contracted, 
but not too low, and surmounts 
a face smooth and oval to a 
fault. Her brows are very 


broad, and support fine eye- 
brows of a jetty blackness. A 
very slight obliquity, far less 


than we see in the Mongolian, 
characterizes her eyelids, and 
these shield a gorgeous pair of 
Indian eyes that, Tzashima 
very well knows, are the rivals 
of her hair in their inky tints. 
For an Indian, her nose is ex- 
quisite in its proportions, and might stand 
almost for a perfect model of this defining 
feature of the face. Her lips are finely 
arched, though the mouth is rather large, 
while the elegantly rounded chin, moder- 
ately prominent in its contour, fades gently 
away at the lower sides of the face. The 
high cheek-bones scarcely mar the just 
balancing of the features of the face of this 
pueblan beauty. In tint, her skin is of a 
pale mahogany, much lighter than that of 
the Navajo women already described. Her 
jacket and sash become her well, as does 
the barbaric silver necklace and mass of 
beads she wears about her neck. Heavy 
silver bracelets surround her wrists, and 
nearly every finger has its one or more 
great silver rings. The civilization that 
has produced this woman is quite differ- 
ent from that of the Navajos. 
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Pueblo Indians possess much in com- 
mon ; they are sedentary types, and their 
history extends far, far back into time. 
In Arizona and New Mexico, in our day, 
they live in houses of rubble and sand- 
stone, laid in mud and piled one upon 
another, with narrow streets among them. 
These remnants of a departing nation are 
in some instances found huddled together 
upon some plain, near a river’s bank, as 
in the case of Zufii and others ; or, they 
may cap some rocky crag, a young rug- 
ged mountain, with precipitous sides, as 
in the case of Wolapi. Much in the 
crude philosophy, the mythology, and 
opinions of these people is wise and 
beautiful, and much also is low and de- 
basing. These several pueblan groups 
have their peculiar governments, and 
they, too, as a people, coniprise agricul- 
turists, warriors, workers in silver and 
iron, manufacturers of clay pottery, 
weavers of blankets, and followers of 
the simpler industrial arts. 

Many of their religious rites have de- 
scended through generations from a quite 
remote age of paganism. Some of their 
ideas are strongly poetic, as are also 
many of their songs. 


The women in one of these pueblos 
grow up in the traditions of their people ; 
are dealt with on a basis of crude justice 
by the men; marry and rear their chil- 
dren, and are the workers in the house- 
hold; have little or nothing to do with 
the government of the tribe, but engage 


in some of the dances. They are the 
adepts at blanket weaving and the manu- 
facture of pottery. 

Passing from Laguna to Zufii, a pueblo 
that the writer has personally visited 
and studied, the type of women seems 
to change very materially, for it is diffi- 
cult there to find a woman that can lay 
any claim to beauty. 

The portrait of the daughter of Pali- 
wahtiwa, the Governor of Zufii several 
years ago, is an example. This girl is 
just approaching womanhood, and is a 
very good type of what a Zufiian would 
consider to be a young belle. She has 
a good figure and a very much dark- 
er skin than Tzashima, of Laguna. Her 
heavy head of hair is, as usual, jet black, 
and she parts it upon the left side, cut- 
ting it off laterally on a level with the 
lips. It almost gives the upper part of 
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the face the appearance of being set in a 
massive frame, thus adding materially to 
the stolid cast of her countenance. The 
deep, black eyes, entirely devoid of any 
obliquity, are wide apart, and their lids 
are inclined to be thick and heavy. They 
are surrounded by broad eyebrows hav 
ing the same glossy shades as her hair. 
Sub-oval in outline, this girl’s face is 
completed by moderately high cheek- 
bones, a nose lacking in fine chiseling, 
and a mouth devoid of very much charac- 
ter. She wears but little jewelry, such 
ornament being confined to a chain of 
large, silver beads, bearing the usual 
double crescent below, and worn about 
her neck ; on the last three fingers of her 
left hand are some Leavy silver rings. A 
blanket skirt coming down to the knees, 
and girded at the waist by a sash, with a 
blanket thrown over her shoulders, con- 
stitutes her principal attire. A pair of 
plain moccasins cover her feet, and a 
buckskin bandage is wrapped in spiral 
turns about either leg below the knee. 


ee WOE ts mosis * 
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After the birth of their first child, 
Zuiiian women seem to part forever with 
all the beauty they ever possessed, and in 
old age they become very ugly and ex- 
ceedingly masculine in their features. 
They still continue at that age to wear 
their hair as in their girlhood, and even 
their costume is quite similar, as may be 
seen in the portrait of a Zufiian woman 
who has passed the sixties. I have 
never met this Indian, but I believe I am 
correct in stating that she is the wife of 
the governor and mother of the Zufiian 
girl whose description has just been given. 

Rich as is the field offered by the pueblo 
of Zufii to the ethnologist, the group of 
Moquian pueblos are, in many particu- 
lars, even more interesting. Their sys- 
tem of agriculture and all their habits 
are most remarkable. Moreover, their 
strange history, as a nation, reaches far 
back into time, and although largely tra- 
ditional, adds to the zest of investigation. 
The very country they inhabit, Arizona, 
is filled with romance for the student, 
and overflows with material for the 
archeologist. 

The savage beauty of one of the voung 
maidens of these strange people is shown 
in the figure—for beautiful she is in the 
eyes of the young warriors of her tribe. 

Prior to marriage, the hair is done up 
in the most extraordinary manner ; it is 
parted in the middle, combed out at the 
sides, and then wound over slender twigs, 
carefully wrapped with woolen yarn, into 
two great whorls, one 
standing out upon either 
side of the head immedi- 
ately above the ears. In 
front of this a lock hangs 
down over the temple and 
side of the face. This lat- 
ter is a true oval, and its 
various features combine 
to make it bright and in- 
telligent. The brows are 
arched, the nose well 
shapen, the cheek - bones 
by no means prominent ; 
and, indeed, upon the 
whole, the face may be 
said to be quite a pretty 
me. They do not wear 
nearly so much jewelry 
as do the Navajos, while 
in most respects their 
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costume agrees with the Zuifii girls ; but 
our Moqui maiden is more prone to go 
about barefooted, and often neglects to 
wear the leggings of buckskin, so char- 
acteristic of Navajos and Zufiians alike. 
The Mogqui girls marry young, often at 
ten years of age, and have much to say 
in determining their own future. They 
make dutiful wives, and fond, affectionate 
mothers. 

Passing on through Arizona to the 
southward and westward, from the Pueb- 
los to the Moquis, we meet first with that 
fierce and brave race of field Indians, the 
Apaches, and afterward, as we near the 
California line, the Apache-Yumas and 
the Apache-Mojaves. 

For brevity’s sake, I shall designate 
these three groups of Indians simply as 
the Apaches, the Mojaves, and the Yu- 
mas. It will be remembered that several 
years ago we reduced the Apaches in Ari- 
zona into submission, and numbers of 
them were gathered together and trans- 
ported on the railroad out of their country 
to reservations at different points in Flor- 
ida and Alabama. 

The representative of this ungovern- 
able tribe is one of their comeliest maid- 
ens. When the writer last saw this girl, 
she was peering from the car window, 
as the train which conveyed those cap- 
tive people to the far east momentarily 
stopped at Wingate, New Mexico. Her 
name is Natuende, and her garb indi- 
cates that she is unmarried—the buck- 
skin over-jacket with its 
peculiar trimmings, and 
even the mode of doing 
up her not very abundant 
black hair, all having 
their meaning. She hasa 
smooth, dark skin, which 
is of a deeper or darker 
tint in winter than it is 
in summer, and it is 
prone to change as Na- 
tuende happens to be in- 
fluenced by any of the 
emotions common to all 
humanity. Her face has 
almost the cast of some 
of the prettier Chinese 
women, and for this the 
slight obliquity of her 
eves is chiefly responsi- 
ble. These black orbs 
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can snap out their anger when occasion 
offers, or tell the tale of the opposite pas- 
sion, as they no doubt have done long 
since, to that successful warrior who first 
enclosed her in his serape. Her narrow, 
black eyebrows are finely arched, the fea- 
tures of her face are quite clean cut, and 
her expression is by no means devoid of 
intelligence or attractiveness. 

The Apaches, asa rule, are distinguished 
for their almost faultless figures, their 
graceful movements, anda certain elas- 
ticity of step char- 
acteristic of the typ- 
ical field Indians. 

The men among 
the Mojaves, too, 
are generally splen- 

did examples of 
muscular develop- 
ment, and have 
finely proportioned 
figures, whereas it 
is the exception to 
find in this interest- 
ing tribe any women 
that we would even 
consider good-look- 
ing, though the 


young Mojave men 
have very different 


notions on this 
score. The illustra- 
tion presents two 
Mojave women ; the 
one sitting down is 
Sowatcha, and the 
other, standing by 
her side, is Luli- 
pah. 

3oth are married, 
as is indicated by 
the vertical tattoo 
lines upon their 
chins, and a glance is sufficient to satisfy 
us that they are very different from any 
of the Indian women we have thus far 
examined. Sowatcha is a type of her 
sex as we find it among this tribe. Her 
costume consists solely of a half dozen 
coils of beads worn as a necklace about 
her neck, and a calico skirt, made fast at 
the waist by astring, and felling as far 
as the feet. 

These women have heavy heads of black 
hair, which they bang square across just 
above the eyes, to points immediately in 
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front of the temples ; here it falls again 
down the sides of the face and head, being 
cut squarely off at a level with the shoul- 
ders. Sowatcha has a broad, homely 
face, with very high cheek-bones, made 
the more conspicuous by the horizontally 
disposed figures she has painted upon 
them. The redeeming feature is the nose, 
which is straight and aquiline, and of just 
proportions ; the eyes beam with good 
nature and merriment. 

Unconfined by any of the contrivances 

for the distortion of 
7 the figure in use by 
: the sex among our 
own people, the 
forms of these Mo- 
jave women are 
from Nature’s own 
mold, and in con- 
tour correspond to 
Nature’s own plan. 
It will be seen that 
Luli-pah has a fine 
chest and shoulders, 
and what is still 
more remarkable, 
her waist has a nat- 
ural girth about 
equaling in circum- 
ference that of her 
chest. Her arms 
are decidedly well 
formed, the wrists 
and hands small, 
and the fingers ta- 
pering. 

Mojavian history, 
both past and pres- 
ent, is replete with 

. interest ; their tra- 
ditional myths; 
their religious prac- 
tices and dances ; 

the very meaning of all their various cor- 
poreal tattooings ; their medical arts, man- 
ufactures, pictographs, and notions of the 
universe being by no means inferior in this 
particular to those of other tribes of In- 
dians mentioned. 

Passing on to the tribe of the Yumas, 
as we gaze upon the features and costume 
of this Yuma squaw, it must seem strange 
to many of us that she is in reality an 
inhabitant of the same country as our- 
selves. Her hair is worn much in the 
same style as we found it among the Mo- 
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jave women, but has been allowed to grow 
longer at the sides. She has painted it 
across in four horizontal bands : one near 
the top of the head, one an inch or more 
above her bangs, another on the line of 
the mouth, and the last one on the ends. 
The two latter, of course, are interrupted 
by the face and neck. This paint is usu- 
ally made of ochre, clay, charcoal, and 
oil ; but the various paints they use, their 
methods of preparing them, and their 
reasons for using them, would form quite 
a long chapter of itself. This woman 
has also painted certain significant lines 
upon her chin, and cross-marks upon her 
cheeks. Her face seems to wear an ex- 
pression of sadness, and to the writer has 
nothing attractive in it, although some of 
the individual features are not bad. She 
wears a calico dress—waist and skirt, and 
is ornamented by a mass of beads around 
her neck, a bracelet of the same surround- 
ing the left wrist. Silver rings are upon 


the middle finger of either hand, one on 
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each, anda large silver ornament is sus- 
pended from her neck by a bead chain, 
which allows it to hang down as far as 
the waist in front. 

The Yumas never have as good-looking 
women among them as are to be found 
among the Mojaves, and, in my opinion, 
the prettiest and most intelligent faces of 
all are possessed by the young, unmar- 
ried girls of the pueblos, especially those 
of Moqui, Laguna, and Acoma. 

Of these three groups of Indians, it has 
been said by Dr. W. H. Corbusier, of the 
army, that the Apache-Yumas belong to 
the Yuma family of Indians. The name, 
Apache-Yuma, was given to them by the 
whites, but they are known to the Indians 
of the Yuma family as Tulkepaia, and to 
those of the Tinney family—the so-called 
Apaches—as Natchon (lizards). Their 
country is in Arizona, north of the Gila 
river, between the Verde and the Colo- 
rado. The Apache-Mojaves also belong to 
the Yuma family. The whites call them 

Apache-Mojaves, but Indians related 
to them call them Yavipai, and the 
Tinney call them Kohenin. They 
claim as their country the whole of 
the valley of the Verde river and the 
Black Mesa, as far north as Bill Will- 
iams’ mountain. 

Of the others of these groups, Mr. 
Henry Gannet has said, in the En- 
cyclopeedia Britannica, in 1881, that 
‘The Apaches are a branch of the 
Athabasca family which has wandered 
far from the parent region, and now 
range over large parts of New Mexico 

. and Arizona. It is a powerful, war- 

like tribe, at war with the whites al- 
most continually since the latter en- 
tered the country. A large part of the 
tribe is on the Fort Stanton reserva- 

-. tion, in Eastern New Mexico, while 

» another portion, under the Chief Vic- 
toria, has for a long time been devas- 
tating the border settlements of New 
Mexico. The Tonto-Apaches, col- 
lected in large numbers on the San 
Carlos reservation in Arizona, where 
they are doing something at farming, 
are of Yuma stock. Besides these, 
there are several bands of Apaches 
scattered about on other reservations, 
or roaming without a fixed habitat, 
swelling the total to about ten thou- 
sand six huncred.”’ 














THE OBSERVATORY 


By J. A. 


T was not merely because astronomy 
was a fascinating science that it was 
studied with ardor by saints and doctors. 
Aside from the inspiration afforded by 
the contemplation of the wonders of the 
starry vault, there were also practical 
considerations which moved the authori- 
ties at Rome to encourage the study of 
the heavenly bodies. Chief among these 
were the demands of chronology, and the 
necessity of accurately regulating the 
various festivals of the ecclesiastical 
year. As far back as the time of St. 
Polycarp, in the second century, there 
was a dispute as to the time when Easter 
should be celebrated. The question was 
taken up by Pope Leo the Great, and, 
later on, by Nicholas v., Sixtus Iv., and 
Leo x., but without any satisfactory re- 
sults. Not until 1582 was the contro- 
versy settled, when Gregory XIII. pro- 
mulgated the reformed calendar and made 
it obligatory throughout the Catholic 
world. 
The building in which the work of the 
reformation of the calendar was executed 
forms a portion of the immense pile of 
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buildings in Rome known as the Vatican. 
The upper portion of the structure, in 
honor of its projector, Gregory xuII., is 
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called the Gregorian tower. Connected 
with the Vatican library, and, indeed, 
forming a part of this wing of the papal 
palace, it rises considerably above the 
adjacent portions of the edifice. It is a 
large and massive structure, containing 
more than a score of spacious apartments, 
and is, in every way, well adapted for the 
purposes of astronomical work. 

The room in which the calendar was 
reformed is preserved in essentially the 
same condition in which it existed in the 
time of Gregory xm. It is remarkable 
not only for its size, but also for the beau- 
tiful frescos which adorn the walls and 
ceiling. These, although several cen- 
turies old, are still in an excellent state 
of preservation, and fully in keeping 
with the other admirable works of art, 
which constitute so conspicuous a fea- 
ture of the magnificent palace of the 
Vatican. 

In the floor, in the center of the cham- 
ber, is a large slab of marble in which is 
executed the celebrated meridian of the 
noted Dominican, Ignazio Danti, one of 
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the commission appointed for the refor- 
mation of the calendar. By means of this 
meridian and a small aperture in the 
wall, through which a solar beam was 
permitted to enter, he was able to demon- 
strate the necessity of reforming the cal- 
endar, and the exactness of the system 
proposed by one of his associates, Luigi 
Lilio, of Calabria. The orifice through 
which the sun’s rays were admitted ap- 
pears as a minute white spot in the en- 
graving, on the left hand side of the pic- 
ture. The calendar room, as it is called, 
is now used for the weekly meetings of 
the Vatican Astronomical Association, a 
society composed of the staff of the ob- 
servatory, together with a number of 
other savants interested in the advance- 
ment of astronomy, meteorology, and 
terrestrial magnetism. These reunions 
are usually presided over by his emi- 
nence, Cardinal Mocenni, assistant sec- 
retary of state, who is the Pope's ordi- 
nary representative in the general man- 
agement of the observatory. 

After the completion and promulgation 
of the Gregorian cal- 








endar, the Vatican 
observatory under- 
went various and nu- 
merous vicissitudes. 
The work which had 
been commenced so 
auspiciously, and 
from which so much 
was expected, was 
gradually discontin- 
ued, and finally all 
regular observations 
were abandoned. 
The instruments 
were neglected or 
dispersed, and in the 
course of time little 
was left but the 
building itself. 
Many efforts were 
made at divers times, 
especially during the 
pontificates of Pius 
vi. and Pius vii., to 
restore the observa- 
tory to its former 
condition, but the 
most earnest efforts 
were attended with 
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only partial success. 
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THE GREGORIAN OBSERVATORY 


It was reserved for Leo x11. to bring to 
a successful issue what had before been 
so frequently attempted but without se- 


rious or lasting results. On the occasion 
of the memorable Vatican exposition, 
held in 1888, in honor of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Leo x1II.’s elevation to the 
priesthood, the idea of reorganizing the 
observatory took a definite and practical 
form. The building was immediately ren- 
ovated and enlarged. In a short time, 
not only was the building in condition, 
but the instruments were in place, and 
everything in readiness for systematic 
and continuous observations according to 
the latest and most approved methods. 
That the observatory might not again 
be exposed to the vicissitudes which had 
marked its previous history, Pope Leo 
endowed it with a sum ample to meet all 
current expenses, and set aside certain 
portions of the Vatican palace and gar- 
dens for the special use of the observa- 
tory. Near the Gregorian tower he gave 
a suite of rooms for the reception of a 
large heliograph and its appurtenances. 
This instrument, used for photographing 


the sun, is an exact duplicate of the one 
employed by Janssen in his observatory 
at Meudon. Besides the rooms reserved 
in the Gregorian tower for meteorological 
observations, place for such observations 
was likewise provided at a lower level in 
the Vatican gardens. 

But by far the most important addition 
to the previously existing observatory 
was the famous Leonine tower on the 
summit of the Vatican hill. This was 
constructed in 848, by Leo Iv., as a fort- 
ress against the inroads of the Saracens, 
and is admirably adapted for the purposes 
of an observatory, being remarkably free 
from vibration, and possessing a clear 
horizon. 

In solidity this venerable tower is al- 
most comparable with the pyramids of 
Cheops and Chefren. Its internal diame- 
ter is nearly sixty feet, while the walls at 
the base are no less than fifteen feet in 
thickness. There are three stories, two 
of which are arched over with heavy ma- 
sonry, whilst the third supports a large 
revolving cupola of the latest design and 
best construction. This structure is about 
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a quarter of a mile 
distant from the Gre- 
gorian tower, and 
offers one of the 
most beautiful and 
commanding views 
to be had anywhere 
in the Eternal City. 
It is, indeed, from 
this point that one 
sees St. Peter’s as it 
was conceived by 
Michael Angelo, and 
as the great architect 
desired it to appear 
from all sides. Ow- 
ing to a change in 
the plan of the build- 
ing, made without 
lis approval, the 
magnificent dome of 
the great basilica is 
not seen to advan- 
tage from the front. 
It must be viewed 
from the rear to have 
an accurate idea of 
its grandeur. 
The two lower stories of the Leonine 
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tower are set apart for researches in ter- 


restrial magnetism and seismology. In 
the upper story is placed a large photo- 
graphic equatorial, in size and design like 
the great instrument in the National ob- 
servatory of Paris. The chamber in 
which the equatorial is placed is provided 
with clocks, barometers, etc., while in 
adjoining rooms are all the appliances 
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requisite for exact 
and systematic work 
in celestial photog- 
raphy. 
Just now, the as- 
tronomers of the 
Vatican observatory 
are busily engaged 
in executing their 
part of the colossal 
international chart 
and catalogue of the 
heavens. 
In 1887, the astron- 
omers of the world 
resolved to make a 
photographic map of 
the entire surface of 
the stellar sphere. 
This stupendous 
work, involving the 
taking of more than 
forty thousand pho- 
tographs, was appor- 
tioned among eigh- 
teen of the chief 
observatories of 
the northern and 
southern hemispheres. To each obser- 
vatory was assigned a certain zone of 
the heavens—the zone which, consider- 
ing the altitude and longitude of the 
observatory, could be photographed with 
the greatest convenience and with the 
best results. The zone assigned to the 
Vatican observatory enibraces that por- 
tion of the heavens comprised between 
55° and 64° north declination. 
Each observa- 
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tory will take 
two series of 
photographs— 
one for the chart 
of the heavens, 
and the other for 
a new catalogue 
of the stars. The 
number of pho- 
tographs to be 
made by each 
observatory de- 
pends on its lo- 
cation. Those 
in the southern 
hemisphere, on 
account of the 
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comparatively 
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limited number of stations, will have 
more to do than those north of the 
equator. Thus, while the astronomers 
of Catania and Helsingfors will be re- 
quired to take but 1008 photographs 
each, those of the Cape of Good Hope 
will be obliged to make no fewer than 
1512. , 

The number to be taken by the Vatican 
observatory amounts to 1ogo. Of these, 
more than four hundred are now ready, 
all of which have been pronounced by 
the central committee in Paris to be of 
the highest order of excellence. 
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exposure for such faint objects varies 
from one to two hours, depending on the 
condition of the atmosphere. 

Some of the photographs of stars and 
nebulze which have been taken in the 
Leonine observatory required an expo- 
sure of no less than nine hours. During 
all this time the operator was obliged to 
keep in a reclining posture, with his eye 
always at the ocular, and his hand on the 
rods designed for moving the telescope in 
right ascension and declination. The in- 
strument is, of course, turned by clock- 
work, but, accurate as this is, it is found 
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It is estimated that it will require two 
years more for the Vatican astronomers 
to complete the task assigned them. As 
may readily be imagined, the work pro- 
ceeds slowly. The time of exposure of 
the plates to be used in the preparation 
of the new catalogue of stars, need not 
be more than a few minutes—ordinarily, 
five or six—as it is not the intention to 
take cognizance of stars which are less 
than those of the eleventh magnitude. 
In the chart, however, much smaller 
stars will appear, as it has been decided 
that it shall exhibit those even which are 
mly of the fourteenth magnitude. The 


necessary to adjust by hand the slight ir- 
regularities of motion which are inevit- 
able even in the most perfect equatorials. 

The photographs for the catalogue and 
chart of the heavens are taken on speci- 
ally prepared plates sixteen centimeters— 


about six inches—square. In order that 
the position of any given star may be de- 
termined with readiness and exactness, 
each photograph is crossed by a number 
of fine lines at right angles to one an- 
other. And for the purpose of locating 
rapidly and accurately the position of the 
countless stars in the catalogue, the 
brothers Henry, of the Paris observa- 
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tory, have devised an ingenious instru- 
ment, known as the macromicrometer. 
One of these is used in the Vatican 
observatory. 

But although the principal work of the 
Leonine observatory at present is the 
taking of photographs for the mammoth 
catalogue and chart which is in course of 
preparation, it is not the only work. 
Photographs of the other heavenly bod- 
ies—of the moon, the planets, of comets, 
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ing in size and importance. It recéives 
the published reports of more than three 
hundred observatories in all parts of the 
old and new worlds, and in exchange for 
them it sends out to its correspondents 
the results of its own labor. 

Leo xu., as founder of the Vatican 
observatory, has always manifested the 
liveliest interest in the work which is 


there being accomplished, and is ever 
ready to do anything in his power which 
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and nebulee—are also made. Some of 
these, indeed, are such splendid speci- 
mens of work that they have elicited the 
unqualified admiration of all who have 
seen them. Considerable attention is also 
given to the photographing of stellar 
spectra, and it is the intention of the 
astronomers in charge to make this a 
prominent feature of their future work. 
A series of cloud photographs has like- 
wise been secured, of great interest to 
meteorologists. 

The Gregorian tower is singularly well 
equipped with instruments for investiga- 
tions of all kinds. It is well provided 
with the latest patterns of automatic in- 
struments, particularly in the apartments 
devoted to meteorology. The library is 
already quite large and is rapidly increas- 
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may subserve its interests or conduce to 
its betterment. I shall never forget the 
enthusiasm with which he spoke of his 
specula—the Italian word for observatory 
—on the occasion of an audience which I 
recently had, nor the profound interest 
which he exhibited in the general ad- 
vance of astronomical science. He is 
thoroughly informed as to what is being 
done, and feels a satisfaction in the fact 
that the specula Vaticana was one of the 
first to propose participation in the inter- 
national undertaking of photographing 
the heavens. 

When I spoke to His Holiness of my 1n- 
tention to write an article on the observa- 
tory for The Cosmopolitan, he seemed 
specially pleased. +‘ Va bene ’’—good- 
he said ; «I trust you will find it com- 
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pares favorably with other observatories.’ 
I replied that, having visited the chief 
observatories of Europe and America, I 
was in a measure familiar with their 
equipment, and that the observatory of 
the Vatican bore comparison with the 
best of them. <«‘I am glad to hear this,”’ 
resumed the venerable pontiff, «+ for I am 
much interested in the observatory and 
the work which is being done in it; and 
it is my desire that it shall in no wise be 
inferior to the most noted of the world’s 
A noble study is the sci- 
ence of the stars, and one which cannot 
be pursued with too much ardor.”’ Leo 
XIII. attaches the greatest importance to 
the study of astronomy, and has at heart 
the cultivation and advancement of sci- 
ence in general. 

It may, perhaps, interest the readers of 
The Cosmopolitan to know that although 
Leo x1I. has visited the Leonine tower, 
he has never been inside of the Gregorian 
observatory. His first view of the inte- 


observatories. 


rior of an institution of which he may 
justly be considered the founder, will be 
through the pages of the magazine con- 
taining this article. 

It may also be stated, in this connec- 


tion, that the illustrations accompanying 
this article are from the first photographs 
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ever taken of the interior of the observa- 
tory, and that these were prepared ex- 
pressly and solely for this article. For 
permission to have the photographer enter 
the observatory and the Vatican gardens, 
the writer is indebted to the kindness and 
courtesy of the Pope’s major domo, Mgr. 
de la Volpe. 

In 1891, there was struck a medal,—a 
masterpiece by the distinguished en- 
graver, Bianchi,—which records the insti- 
tution of the Vatican observatory, and at 
the same time declares to the world the 
service rendered by this pontifical Maece- 
nas, not only to astronomy, but also to 
all the physical sciences as well. 

The president of the administrative 
council of the Vatican observatory is 
Cardinal Rampolla, secretary of state. 
From its foundation he has shown an 
ardent and active interest in everything 
that concerned its well being, and it is not 
an exaggeration to say that much of the 
prestige which the observatory now en- 
joys is due to the hearty and intelligent 
manner in which he has entered into 
every proposition which was calculated 
to place this favorite institution of Leo 
XIII. among the great observatories of 
the world. 

But much as has been done for the ob- 














ST. PETER’S, 


FROM THE LEONINE TOWER.—A VIEW NEVER PREVIOUSLY PHOTOGRAPHED. 
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servatory by the Pope and by Cardinals 
Rampolla and Mocenni, it could not have 
won the distinction it now enjoys but for 
its learned, zealous, and indefatigable di- 
rector, Padre Denza. From the opening 
of the observatory until a few weeks ago, 
when death suddenly put an ‘end to his 
brilliant and useful career, the illustrious 
Barnabite was the soul of the observatory 
so far as the scientific world was con- 
cerned. It was he with whom astrono- 


mers and the directors of other observa- 
tories had to communicate when they 
desired information respecting the work 
which was being conducted. A profound 
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meteorology, he was besides a regular 
contributor to divers scientific publica- 
tions of both Italy and other countries. 
The founder of the Italian Meteorological 
Society, and for the past third of a cen- 
tury its director-general, he was also a 
member of a large number of scientific 
associations in foreign lands. The rival 
of his illustrious friend, Padre Secchi, 
whom he resembled in many traits of 
character ; the friend and confidant of Leo 
x1I., who keenly feels the loss of his de- 
voted astronomer, Padre Denza leaves 
behind him in his contributions to science 
‘‘a monument more lasting than brass, 














PADRE LAIS IN HIS STUDY. 


inathematician, a skilful observer, a pa- 
tient investigator, an ardent lover of 
nature, he was, in every sense of the 
word, an ideal astronomer, and as such 
he was recognized by his colleagues 
throughout the world. Besides this, he 
had a prodigious capacity for work, and a 
genious for invention that would have 
made the fortune of another man. In- 
deed, some of the most valuable and 
ingenious instruments in the observatory 
are the product of his fertile brain. With 
all this, he was likewise a prolific writer. 
The author of numerous and valuable 
works on astronomy, geodynamics, and 


and more sublime than the regal elevation 
of pyramids.’’ He was, indeed, a true 
votary of astronomy, and it will be long 
before the void occasioned by his un- 
timely death can be filled. «* Brav uomo!”’ 
said Leo x11. of him, in speaking to me 
only a few days before his demise. « Vir 
rei astronomicz et physice  scientissi- 
mus,’’—a man thoroughly versed in as- 
tronomy and physics,—his friend wrote 
of him in the brief announcing the estab- 
lishment of the observatory of the Vati- 
can. And no one who is familiar with 
the lifework of Padre Denza will impugn 
the truth of this characterization, eulo- 
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gistic as it is. As to his 
associates in the astro- 
nomical world, they will, 
I am sure, endorse it as a 
truthful tribute. From 
Greenwich to Rio de Ja- 
neiro his death will be de- 
plored as a loss to science. 
The assistant director of 
the Vatican observatory, 
and Padre Denza’s prob- 
able successor, is Padre 
Lais, who has already 
achieved marked distinc- 
tion as a conscientious and 
successful investigator. 
Like his lamented master, 
Padre Denza, he is a ready 
and prolific writer, as well 
as a careful observer, and 
is the author of many con- 
tributions on astronomy 
and meteorology which are 
of acknowledged merit 
and permanent value. 
But important as are 
the achievements of the 
working staff of the obser- 
vatory,—they are nine in 
number, all told,—we can- 
not lose sight of him who 














made these possible. Af- 
ter a visit to the obser- 
vatory, I was returning from the Leo- 
nine tower, where I had left Padre Lais 
engaged in his work of love,—photo- 
graphing the stars,—a prisoner for the 
night on his reclining chair, under the 
eye-piece of the superb equatorial. 
Slowly I wended my way through the 
solitude of the Vatican gardens, where 
all was solemn stillness, and passed 
around the imposing temple of St. 
Peter’s. Presently I found myself hard 
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by the venerable Egyptian obelisk in 


the Piazza di San Pietro. It was near 
the hour of midnight, and the piazza 
was entirely deserted. But high up in 
the Vatican the light in’ the Pope’s 
study was not yet extinguished. Since 
he ascended the chair of St. Peter, Leo 
x11. has been untiring in his efforts to 
bring out in bold relief the natural and 
necessary alliance between science and 
faith. 
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STORY OF A 


THOUSAND. 


By ALBION W. TOURGEE. 


VII. 


A STIRRING WINTER. 
JERRYVILLE was the last of the 
autumn battles. The Thousand 
buried its dead and marched three days 
afterward to Danville, twelve miles away, 
where it lay eight days, when the brigade 
was ordered in hot haste to Lebanon, 
Kentucky, to repel an attack by the rebel 
general, John H. Morgan, who having 
slipped to the rear of the Federal columns 
which were cautiously escorting Bragg 
out of the State, was at his favorite occu- 


pation—cutting lines of supply, captur- 


ing trains and detached posts. General 
Buell focussed his attention on this pes- 
tiferous antagonist with a celerity and 
energy in curious contrast with his de- 
meanor toward Morgan's superior. He 
did not seem to realize that the way to 
dispose of Morgan was to destroy Bragg. 

It was the beginning of months of 
weary chasing after the bold cavalier, 
whose excellent mounts and thorough 
knowledge of the country enabled him 
easily to elude the +‘ dough-boys,’’ who, 
though many times his number, tramped 
up and down, and back and forth along 
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strange roads, in rain and snow, by night 
and by day, seeking and finding him not, 
save when, now and then, he pounced 
down on some undefended train or unsus- 
pecting post. Then there was a sudden 
flurry, a sharp skirmish, a quick surren- 
der, and the restless partisan was far 
beyond pursuit before the lagging infan- 
try could be started after him. 

There is something ludicrous in the 
method that was adopted to protect the 
long line of supplies and the exposed 
flank of an army operating nearly two 
hundred miles from its base, against the 
incursions of mounted rangers, issuing 
from the defiles of the Cumberland 
mountains and retiring thither when pur- 
sued. Indeed, the aversion which our 
government showed to the enlistment 
and proper employment of cavalry in the 
early days of the war is wholly unac- 
countable, unless one keeps in mind the 
fact that there was a general belief among 
army men of the old school that rifles 
and sharp-shooters had destroyed the effi- 
ciency of cavalry as a fighting arm. 
Instead of cavalry we had, therefore, a 
multitude of little infantry posts, inter- 
spersed, now and then, with one of 
greater strength, composed of infantry 
and artillery, while regiments, and some- 
times whole brigades, were detailed as 
guards for the immense trains made nec- 
essary by the transportation of supplies 
over great distances. Every bridge on 
every line of railway had its little stock- 
ade and guard of five, ten, fifty, or a hun- 
dred men, whose duty it was to prevent 
its being burned, or the track torn up by 
‘‘bushwhackers”’ or ‘‘ guerrillas,’’ as the 
bands of disaffected partisans were termed. 
Against raiding parties of one or two 
thousand, with a few pieces of artillery, 
they were no protection whatever. Middle 
Kentucky and Tennessee were one vast 
network of such little posts. 

Gen. John H. Morgan, in boldness 
and fertility of resource, was easily the 
first of the Confederate raiders. Much 
of his success was, no doubt, due to his 
second in command, Basil Duke, whose 
subtlety so admirably supplemented his 
leader’s dash and enterprise. Dividing 
his forces, Morgan swept almost at will 
along the hard stone pikes or obscure 
country roads, gobbling up the guards, 
burning stockades and bridges, tearing 
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up the railroads, and every now and then 
surprising some of the stronger isolated 
posts. Truth to tell, he had not much 
stomach for a fight, and little enough 
skill in ordering one. But if he had been 
a harder fighter, he would, in all proba- 
bility, have been a less valuable raider. 
His function was not to fight, but to con- 
fuse, circumvent, and annoy. And this 
he did with admirable efficiency. ‘To-day 
he would drive in our pickets, to-morrow 
capture an outpost fifty miles away, and 
the next day, perhaps, burn a transport 
on the river as much farther in another 
direction. With the march to Lebanon, 
the Thousand came in contact with this 
exacting, unsatisfactory warfare. 

«« Move with the regiment to Lebanon! 
Start immediately ; make forced march ! 
Reach Lebanon to-morrow, and defend 
the place against Morgan’s cavalry,’’ was 
the first of many orders of like character. 

We reached Lebanon in time; so did 
plenty of other troops. In three days 
there were enough there to have eaten 
Morgan’s men, horses, saddles, and all; 
but Morgan was somewhere else. Then 
we were ordered in like haste to Mun- 
fordville, the scene of Wilder’s surrender 
three months before. Almost before we 
arrived, the pioneers were rebuilding the 
railway bridge he had destroyed. It was 
terribly cold ; we crowded into a few of 
the buildings which had escaped the gen- 
eral destruction, and shivered about the 
fires we built of whatever we could pick up. 

In a day or two we were provided with 
tents, and remained here a month, en- 
gaged in constant drill, with occasional 
expeditions to obtain forage for the ani- 
mals. During this time the Tenth di- 
vision of the Army of the Ohio was re- 
organized by assigning to its command 
Gen. Charles C. Gilbert, who, having 
figured for two months as a major-gen- 
eral, and as such been in command of the 
most important corps of the Army of the 
Ohio, had laid aside one star, and was 
now only a brigadier. Garrard’s Ken- 
tuckians were detached, and the Nine- 
teenth Indiana battery transferred to the 
Thirty-third brigade. This organization 
lasted a few days only. On the 1st of 
November, 1862, the Army of the Ohio 
became the Fourteenth corps, its field of 
operations the department of the Cum- 
berland, and its commander, Maj.-Gen. 

39 
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William S. Rosecrans. Maj.-Gen. Joseph 
J. Reynolds was assigned to the com- 
mand of the line of supply along the 
Louisville and Nashville railroad. 

Munfordville may well be regarded as 
the school in which the training of the 
regiment and brigade was completed. 
Next to a fight or a forced march, the 
colonel of the Thousand loved a brigade- 
drill ; and well he might, for in that he 
showed at his best. His voice was of 
such remarkable carrying power that he 
handled a brigade with little assistance 
in the transmission of orders, while his 
eye was so accurate in judging distances 
that few of those confusing halts occurred 
which are apt to mar the course of such 
maneuvers. 

The Thousand was fortunate, too, in 
having a lieutenant-colonel who was in 
some sense a martinet. Little given to 
severity, he had a passion for orderly 
details. Every phase of camp-life re- 
ceived his constant attention, and any 
irregularity in the laying out of streets, 
the pitching of tents, the fixing of a 
guard-line, or the policing of acamp was 
sure to meet his eye and call forth a repri- 
mand. Asa tactician he was nearly per- 
fect ; and his pride in the appearance of 
the regiment made him indefatigable in 
drilling them. From frosty morn till 
purple eve, through all the autumn days, 
the echo of serried footsteps filled the 
camp. In manceuvering a battalion, he 
was an ideal. Mounted on his black 
horse, his slender, soldierly figure, dark, 
pointed beard, keen, black eyes, and sharp, 
regular features, gave him a most distin- 
guished appearance. His shrill, almost 
piping voice, at first provoked irresisti- 
ble mirth from its grotesque inconsistency 
with his martial countenapce and figure. 
When one became accustomed to it, the 
very shrillness of his tones constituted 
one of his distinctive excellences. No 
matter what the clamor, his commands 
came distinct and clear, cutting rather 
than overwhelming other sounds. 

We graduated from this school in haste 
after thirtydays. Morgan was again in the 
saddle along the old route from the head 
of Sequatchie to Middle Kentucky, so it 
was said. We were sent to Glasgow, 
Kentucky, to receive him. Three days 
we waited and he came not. Then a 
trooper arrived in hot haste to tell us 
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that the ubiquitous raider had entered 
an appearance at Hartsville, Tennessee, 
fifty miles away, whither we were or- 
dered to proceed without delay. We 
pushed ahead, laughing all the time at 
the absurd figure we cut in this ridicu- 
lous chase of cavalry by infantry. Sure 
enough, when we reached Hartsville, we 
learned that Morgan had captured the 
garrison and departed before the order 
came for us to pursue. We remained in 
this region a few days hunting for him, 
where we knew he was not, or at least 
thought he was not. 

About Christmas we were notified that 
Morgan had concluded to go to Glasgow 
after all, and that a determined and elab- 
orate effort was to be made to set a trap 
into which he would be sure to fall. So 
many bodies of infantry were to close in 
on him at Glasgow that he would have to 
run over some of them in trying to get 
away. We, therefore, hustled back, via 
Scottsville, but the much-sought-for raider 
was not at Glasgow when we arrived. 
We were then rushed over to Cave City, 
where he had just been doing some mis- 
chief; sauntered down to Bowling Green, 
and from there to Nashville, and on to 
Murfreesborough, Tennessee, where we 
came just too late for the great battle. 

Here the Thousand became part of the 
Second brigade, Fifth division, Four- 
teenth army corps. The grave and earn- 
est Thomas, best-loved by his soldiers 
of all the generals of the great war, com- 
manded the corps whose acorn-badge 
came afterward to typify his character. 
We called him ‘Pap Thomas’’ some- 
times, but not so often nor so flippantly 
as many have supposed. — By his staff he 
was known as ‘ Slow-trot,’’ because he 
was not given to galloping save when 
there was need of haste. Some of our 
generals did a deal of galloping, not only 
on the march and in battle, but also in 
their reports. Thomas never galloped on 
paper and not often on the road. 

General Reynolds, who commanded the 
division, was of the same unassuming 
type. Quiet, slender, scholarly, he was a 
model of soldierly courtesy, which em- 
braced the enlisted man as well as the 
wearer of shoulder-straps. He never re- 
turned a salute carelessly, but always as 
if he felt it a personal greeting, which 
it gave him pleasure to acknowledge. 
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Though a strict disciplinarian, he was 
easily approachable, and no commander 
ever had a more thoughtful care over the 
welfare of his men. 

We held the left center of the Army of 
the Cumberland. It was a favorite theory 
with General Reynolds that a volunteer 
command should be given variety of ser- 
vice. The monotony of camp life, he 
thought, brought home-sickness, which 
is the worst enemy of a soldier’s effi- 
ciency. During the five months we lay 
at Murfreesborough, he provided for his 
men such a variety of duty as made the 
campaign that followed an enjoyable 
holiday. Nine times in those months, 
one or both of the brigades of Reynolds 
raided the right of the enemy’s position. 
Lebanon, Smithville, Carthage, Ready- 
ville, Auburn, Liberty, Statesville, 
McMinnville, the whole region that lay 
between our left flank and the Cumber- 
land river, was scouted and raided so 
thoroughly by our infantry, that Stanley 
and Minty had some opportunity to mass 
the small force of cavalry and hold it 
ready to act as occasion might require. 
A brigade of mounted infantry was or- 
ganized also,—ludicrous and resonant, 
but easily subsisted, of unequaled en- 
durance, and having hardly more need 
for a roadway than a goat. Poor, despised 
mule! How little credit his virtues re- 
ceive! The horse is a creature of song 
and story; but who has sung the praise 
of the mule? Wilder’s «‘ Mule brigade”’ 
was part of our division, and with him 
went our brigade companions, the 
Eightieth and One Hundred and Twenty- 
third Illinois. No military experiment 
ever paid better than the ‘Jackass bri- 
gade,’’ which, though it made a deal of 
noise in those days, has blown its own 
horn but little since. 


GOBBLED. 


But if Morgan had little opportunity to 
make long raids after the advance of our 
army to Murfreesborough, and the win- 
ter rise of the Cumberland river, he made 
abundance of short and audacious ones. 
Along our whole left, from the Manches- 
ter pike to the Cumberland river, his 
restless partisans were ever ready to take 
advantage of the least opportunity. 
Fully informed of every movement, as 
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they were by sympathizers within our 
lines, they pounced now upon a picket, 
now upon a train, and again on an un- 
wary post. After chasing him for months, 
the Thousand found him one day when 
they least expected that pleasure. In the 
gray dawn of a January morning, a 
forage party left its camp. It repre- 
sented the brigade, though the detail was 
from the Thousand, except the wagons 
and drivers. It numbered one hundred 
and twenty men, under the command of 
a captain with two lieutenants. 

At that time, foraging meant only the 
procurement of corn and fodder for the 
animals ; no supplies for the army itself 
were obtained in this manner. Until 
within a very brief period, each brigade 
commander had sent out his trains for 
this purpose, with such guards as he 
deemed necessary. In many cases, in or- 
der to secure a quick advance, it had been 
customary to mount the guards in the 
wagons, drive out at a rapid trot, hastily 
gather and load the forage, and return be- 
fore the enemy had time to collect a force 
to send against them. Accidents had 
sometimes résulted from carrying guns 
loaded and capped in wagons in this 
manner, and orders had been issued that 
each forage detail must be composed of a 
sufficient guard and also a ‘loading 
party of four to each wagon,’’ and that 
this party should remain with the wag- 
ons, but never be allowed to ride in them 
‘‘ outside the lines of the army.”’ 

The question was, what constituted 
‘the lines?’’ Was it the infantry pick- 
ets or the cavalry videttes regularly 
maintained on all the roads at a distance 
of a mile or more beyond? The detail 
from the Thousand was what was termed 
the «‘ loading party,’’—one hundred and 
twenty-eight men for thirty-four wagons. 
It was intended to constitute part of a 
larger train which was going out on the 
Liberty pike under a heavy guard from 
Wood’s division. The detail from the 
Thousand should have been ordered to 
report to the officer commanding this 
train, since it was only as a part of it 
that the brigade commander had leave to 
send his wagons outside the lines at all. 
But no such orders were given the cap- 
tain in charge. On the contrary, when 
the detail reported at brigade headquar- 
ters in the early dawn of the midwinter 
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morning, that officer was informed that 
the brigade wagon-master had located a 
particularly nice bit of forage out on Lib- 
erty pike, which could only be secured by 
“getting ahead’’ of a big train which 
was going in that direction that morning. 
The captain was, therefore, charged to 
leave the train to the wagon-master’s 
guidance, who had an order directing the 
pickets to pass him with train and guard. 

This wagon-master occupied an anoma- 
lous position at brigade headquarters. 
While really a private soldier, he appar- 
ently enjoyed the confidence of the colonel 
to quite as great a degree as his commis- 
sioned staff. He was a man of infinite 
resource and impregnable assertiveness. 
His life had been so full of adventures 
that a very willing tongue hardly found 
time to recount them. He was a survivor 
of the Mexican war, in the course of 
which he had achieved many marvels. 
Since the Thousand had been in service, 
hardly a day had passed in which he had 
not been the hero of some romantic inci- 
dent. His acquaintance with the general 


officers on both sides was remarkable for 
its extent and familiarity. As ascout and 
spy, he professed to go within the Confed- 


erate lines at will; talked with the utmost 
freedom with officers of the highest rank ; 
had hair-breadth escapes going and com- 
ing, and had killed nearly as many 
‘‘rebs’’ as Samson boasted of having 
slain Philistines; some were unkind 
enough to say with the same weapon. 
How he gained such ascendancy over the 
colonel, no one has ever been able to 
explain. It is scarcely possible that offi- 
cer believed the wildly-incredulous tale 
the wagon-master told about the three 
female correspondents who served as 
troopers in Morgan’s command for the 
mere pleasure of informing him of the 
movements of that bold raider; or the 
other wondrous narratives with which he 
was so well supplied. Unfortunately, the 
wagon-master’s most remarkable feats 
were always performed when no one else 
was nigh, and though a redoubtable 
scout, he took good care not to reveal any 
movements of the enemy which were 
not already clearly developed. Altogether, 
he was a fairly good wagon-master, a 
really good forager, and kept the colonel’s 
table abundantly supplied with whatever 
the country afforded. In short, he was a 
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handy man to have about headquarters— 
never handier than on that day. 

That this man should be put in virtual 
command of the train excited no surprise ; 
and when, after reaching the picket-line 
on the pike, where the train had already 
arrived, he renewed the colonel’s urgency 
for haste, and insisted that the men 
should be mounted in the wagons, so as 
to proceed at a trot tothe cavalry outpost, 
in order to ‘‘ get ahead of Wood’s train ”’ 
and gather in the forage he had marked 
down, there would not have been a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, but for the fact that 
one of the lieutenants was a captious fel- 
low, who insisted that the colonel had no 
right to send a train beyond the pickets 
without a guard as well as a loading de- 
tail. Some of the men grumbled also, for 
it was no pleasant thing to ride in an 
empty army-wagon with a canvas cover 
drawn over the hoops, along a hard-frozen 
road, at a sharp trot, on a cold morning. 
But the captain obeyed the orders he had 
received, and the men were told off as far 
as they would go, four toa wagon, the 
captious lieutenant being put in the rear 
wagon with three men. 

The train advanced over the hard pike 
at a brisk rate, the wagon-master riding 
ahead with three or four cronies and a 
lieutenant from our battery. None of the 
guns were capped and but few of them 
loaded. Some two miles out we climbed 
a wooded hill, on which the wagon- 
master had asserted that we would find 
the cavalry vidette. Just as the head 
of the train reached the top of the hill, 
a few shots were fired—two or three, per- 
haps half a dozen in all. Then all was 
quiet. The drivers stopped because the 
wagons in front were halted. There was 
no outcry, no confusion, no orders. Sup- 
posing the train had halted for the pur- 
pose of forming the guard, the lieutenant 
in the rear wagon scrambled out and or- 
dered his men to get in line and load 
their guns. It isa matter of some sec- 
onds to charge a muzzle-loader with cold, 
numbed fingers. Before it was accom- 
plished, men in blue overcoats came riding 
along the train. The wagons started on. 
one after another. The officer supposed 
these were some of the mounted men who 
rode in advance with the wagon-master. 

«« What are the orders ?’’ he asked. 

‘Surrender !’’ was the reply, and he 
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found himself looking into the muzzles 
of three or four cocked revolvers. The 
lieutenant glanced around at his men. 
Their guns were not yet loaded; their 
bayonets were in their scabbards. It was 
useless to resist—there were no means of 
resistance. His sword, which he had 
drawn when ordering his men into line, 
lay across his arm. The demand for his 
surrender was repeated ; a shot whizzed 
past his ear. The enemy outnumbered 
his little squad four to one. He gave 
his sword a toss into the thicket, turned 
and clambered into the rear wagon, now 
again in motion. The whole affair had 
not occupied two minutes, perhaps not 
one, 

Colonel Hutcheson, of Morgan’s com- 
mand, with a hundred and sixty men, 
wearing the blue overcoats of Federal 
soldiers, had surprised and captured the 
vidette, and prepared an ambuscade on 
the wooded hillside for the train they evi- 
dently expected. The mounted party in 
advance had ridden confidingly up toa 
group of blue-clad soldiers on the pike, 
whom they took to be the Federal vidette, 
only to find themselves confronted by 
Confederate revolvers. The shots fired 
were a signal for the troopers, hidden in 
the woods on either side, to close in on 
the train. The Confederates covered the 
drivers with their pistols, and ordered 
them to drive on. There was no oppor- 
tunity to learn the number of our cap- 
tors, and no chance to resist them if we 
had known. We were practically as help- 
less as if bound hand and foot. A few of 
the men crawled out of the wagons and 
escaped—perhaps half a dozen in all. The 
colonel had yielded to the wagon-master’s 
importunity ; the captain had obeyed the 
colonel’s orders, and the lieutenant had 
obeyed thecaptain’s. We had got ‘ahead 
of Wood’s train,’’ and Morgan had « got 
ahead’’ of us. So we dashed on at a 
sharp trot toward the enemy's lines and 
the prisons of the Confederacy. 

The men were paroled and released at 
McMinnville. The officers were held some 
months in various Confederate prisons. 

The wagon-master escaped during the 
night, before reaching McMinnville, 
found his way back to camp, and made a 
formal report, the glittering inaccura¢ies 
of which showed how well-fitted he was 
for a much higher position. It gave a 
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thrilling account of his own achieve- 
ments ; told how he «‘ emptied three sad- 
dles’’ with his revolver, and finally en- 
gaged Colonel Hutcheson in a hand-to- 
hand contest with his saber, actually 
‘‘disarming him.’’ What more he might 
have done, there is no telling, had not 
that officer, in rapt admiration of his des- 
perate valor, exclaimed: ‘For God's 
sake, sir, do not throw away your life!’’ 
Yielding to this pathetic appeal, the 
wagon-master surrendered, and so lived 
to make the report which is the only bit 
of official history that has been preserved 
in regard to the matter. Curiously 
enough, it says nothing about the 
colonel’s orders to ‘‘ get ahead’”’ of the 
other train. On the contrary, it declares 
that the captain ordered his men into the 
wagons during the wagon-master’s ab- 
sence, quite ignoring the fact that neither 
officers nor men desired to ride in the 
cramped, lumbering army-wagons in 


such weather, and that the only reason 
for mounting them was the need of haste 
to enable us to reach the cavalry outposts 
in advance of the larger train, in order 
that the forage the wagon-master had 
spied out might be secured. 


Acting upon this report, while the cap- 
tain was still a prisoner of war, without 
any hearing or opportunity for defense 
whatever, he was dishonorably dismissed 
the service, the department commander 
expressing regret at his inability to « in- 
flict the extreme penalty of the law upon 
one so deserving an ignominious death.” 
At the same time, the commanding gen- 
eral took occasion to exonerate the 
colonel from ‘‘all blame or censure’’ in 
connection with the affair. 

Things turn out queerly in war some- 
times. The captain was a brave officer, 
who had never shown any inclination to 
skirk a duty or disobey an order. A bul- 
let had plowed along the parting of his 
hair at Perryville without in any wise 
disturbing his composure. What interest 
had he in headlong speed, and why 
should he order his grumbling men into 
wagons that freezing morning? Yet the 
subaltern was guilty of a crime worthy 
of death, and the superior officer exon- 
erated even from censure. Why not? 
The superior prepared the evidence on 
which the finding was based. There was 
no court of inquiry, and the subordinate 
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was not permitted to be heard. When the 
matter came to be reviewed by the War 
Department, the dismissal was annulled, 
the department holding that the captain 
obeyed orders, and ought not to be held 
responsible for the consequences. 

From one point of view, this mishap of 
the Thousand was a great blessing to the 
army of which it wasa part. Six days 
afterward, the general commanding the 
army issued a general order regulating 
foraging and forbidding the very things 
which were before permitted. An attempt 
was made tocompel the men to return to 
duty in violation of their paroles, which 
it was contended, were in some manner 
irregular. To their credit be it said, that 
the men of the Thousand elected to suffer 
punishment rather than violate their 
oaths. It was an unpleasant episode— 
just as needless and inexcusable as the 
great slaughter for which the general 
himself was responsible eight months 
from that very day. But there is a vast 


difference between the punishment which 
is fit and proper for a captain of the line 
and a major-general—an act which makes 
him who wears two bars upon his shoul- 
ders ‘‘richly deserving an ignominious 


death,’’ is at best, only an error of judg- 
ment, which it is almost an offense to 
impute to the wearer of two stars. 


A LUCKY CHANCE MEDLEY. 


The time came when the colonel had 
an opportunity to pay the Confederate 
raider for the disappointment and cha- 
grin he had suffered at his hands. Just 
two months after the capture of the for- 
age train, the Second brigade was ordered 
to reconnoiter our left front. The brigade, 
still composed of our old companions in 
arms, and a company of the First Middle 
Tennessee cavalry, marched north to 
Cainsville, and the next morning turned 
sharply eastward and advanced by a rough 
country road to Statesville, from which 
the enemy was dislodged, but fell back 
only a short distance when he took a fa- 
vorable position and offered battle. 

Satisfied that he was confronted by an 
overwhelming force, Colonel Hall with- 
drew his little army, not on the direct 
road to Milton, but to Auburn, thinking 
to induce the enemy to believe that he 
intended to retire by way of Readyville. 
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Morgan, who had a theory that the safest 
road totake is that along which an enemy 
has just marched, set out the next morn- 
ing by the direct road to Milton to make 
a raid across the Lebanon pike. So he 
reported, at least, but some doubt is 
thrown upon his purpose by the demon- 
stration he made in our rear and his oft- 
repeated anxiety to “‘ get a whack,’’ as he 
phrased it, ‘‘at Hall’s brigade,’’ whose 
commander had irritated him by some 
slighting allusions, in published commu- 
nications. 

It must be confessed that the Confed- 
erate raider had received scant courtesy 
at the hands of our colonel, who was 
not a little inclined to find his way into 
print, reporting his movements to the 
public as well as to his superiors, often 
with somewhat uncomplimentary allu- 
sions to his opponent. Some of these 
had stung the dashing Confederate leader, 
and both he and his officers were anxious 
to give battle to the Second brigade. It 
is not strange that such taunts on the 
part of one who had thus far enjoyed 
small opportunity to prove his military 
skill or the prowess of his command, 
should annoy the great raider, who could 
justly boast that, month by month, for 
more than a year, his command had cost 
the Federal government a hundred times 
as much to replace the stores he had de- 
stroyed as its support had cost the Con- 
federacy. So he repaid the colonel’s jeers 
in kind, but waited impatiently for the 
time to come when he should have a 
chance to take a sweeter revenge. 

They were not the only men who seemed 
to think vituperation an important ele- 
ment of warfare. One of the most inter- 
esting revelations of that wonderful col- 
lection known as the ‘Official Records 
of the War of Rebellion,’’ is the hearty 
good will with which even officers high 
in rank belabored their opponents with 
childish diatribe. One finds it in the most 
unexpected places—in orders and reports, 
as well as in letters and despatches pub- 
lished for popular effect. Some Federal 
generals spoke only of ‘rebs,’’ while 
some Confederates refer to their oppo- 
nents only as ‘« Yanks’”’ or ‘« Yankees.’’ 
There were a few who seem to have been 
too much absorbed in fighting their ene- 
mies to have had time for berating them, 
but some of the best soldiers were also 
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the sturdiest detractors. Both Morgan 
and the colonel of the Thousand might 
have found good examples among their 
respective superiors. However, ‘he 
laughs best who laughs last,’’ and the 
time had come when our colonel would 
get the better of the blue-grass raider in 
deeds as well as words. The pleasure of 
beating John Morgan in a fight of his 
own seeking, and with an inferior force, 
was to be his. 

The colonel was informed of his oppo- 
nent’s movement almost as soon as it be- 
gan, whether through one of the wagon- 
master’s female correspondents, who, as 
he solemnly avouched, not only wore 
trousers and rode with Morgan, but left 
letters for him in hollow stumps and 
knot-holes, where only an eye of pre- 
ternatural keenness would find them; 
whether these fair, false ones, whom some 
were so incredulous as to deem purely 
mythical, gave the information which 
started us on that early morning march 
to Milton or not, it would be hard 
to determine; but the wagon-master has 
not refused to admit that he was in- 


side the Confederate lines that night, 
while others thought him asleep, and 


that he learned thereby all the plans and 
purposes of the Confederate leader. 
Personally, the writer believes the in- 
formation came from a detachment of 
Morgan’s command whom he sent out to 
engage our rear, while he pushed forward 
on the Milton road to intercept us. This 
force ran into a vidette of Captain Black- 
burn’s company of Tennessee cavalry, 
which had been posted just a little out 
of Statesville to give information of the 
enemy's movements. The colonel was, 
perhaps, occasionally inclined to lay un- 
due stress on the hypothetical, but he 
was always vigilance itself. Sometimes, 
we thought the bullet that grazed his 
cranium at Shiloh interfered with his 
dreams, and called his sleeping men to 
arms, when there was little need; but it 
is certain that no enemy could ever come 
near a sleeping camp of his without 
being discovered, unless they came with 
wings. So by daylight we were on the 
move. Then appeared the good results 
of our long marches and fruitless chasing 
after Morgan. We were matched that 
morning against his Kentucky thorough- 
breds, and beat them into Milton, eight 
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miles away. It is true the head of his 
column reached the junction of the two 
roads just outside the town a little before 
we did, but our advance regiment was on 
the heels of our cavalry, and Harris’ guns 
well up tothe front. It looked for a time 
as if the enemy might attack us then and 
there; but we pushed on through the 
town in the early morning, and took po- 
sition at Vaught’s Hill, a wooded emi- 
nence, three-quarters of a mile beyond. 

The enemy advanced to the attack be- 
fore the regiments were all in position, but 
the battery held them in check until our 
formation was complete. The Eightieth 
Illinois had the right ; the One Hundred 
and Fifth Ohio supported the battery 
upon the pike; the One Hundred and 
Twenty-third Illinois was on the left- 
center, and the One Hundred and First 
Indiana on the extreme left. 

The military instinct of the colonel com- 
manding the brigade was shown in the in- 
stant selection of this splendid position, 
and a life full of soldierly promise reached 
its climacteric on that bright spring morn- 
ing, when, sitting on his horse on the 
wooded slope of Vaught's Hill, he posted 
his brigade, almost without the aid of the 
staff-officers, his magnificent voice echo- 
ing above the din of the opening battle. 
His whole force numbered only fourteen 
hundred men, while the enemy had at 
least twenty-five hundred. He was four- 
teen miles from Murfreesborough. 

Seeing himself thus outnumbered, he 
despatched a courier for reinforcements, 
with the assurance that he could hold the 
position as long as his ammunition lasted. 
Lest this supply should fail, the men 
were instructed to hold their fire until the 
enemy were within close range. This 
comparative silence of the infantry, no 
doubt, led the enemy to overrate his ad- 
vantage. He dismounted his cavalry, 
threw forward a strong line of skirmish- 
ers, and forming in their rear, charged 
again and again the left of our line. 
Once it wavered, but the arrival of three 
companies of the Eightieth Illinois held 
it firm. 

For more than three hours the firing 
was very sharp, the enemy being repulsed 
in several assaults ; then seeing the futil- 
ity of attempting to carry the position 
before the arrival of reinforcements, his 
loss being very heavy, including General 
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Morgan, one of his colonels, and two lieu- 
tenant-colonels among the wounded, he 
withdrew, leaving four captains, two lieu- 
tenants, and sixty-three men dead or mor- 
tally wounded upon the field. His loss 
was estimated at about three hundred in 
all. He himself reported it «‘ very severe 
especially in officers.’’ Our loss was six 
killed, fortv-three wounded, and seven 
missing. Captain Buskirk, a very pop- 
ular officer of the One Hundred and 
Twenty-third Illinois, was the only officer 
lost on our side. One of the missing, a 
member of the Thousand, was captured, 
and after several months in Confederate 
prisons, was finally exchanged, and 
drowned by the explosion of a boiler on 
a Mississippi steamer on his way home. 
Soon after the fighting had ceased, Gen- 
eral Minty with two brigades of cavalry 
came up. They made a reconnaissance 
beyond the town of Milton without find- 
ing the enemy. On our return, we were 


greeted with much enthusiasm as the 
‘‘ fellows who had beaten Morgan.”’ 

This battle was of no great consequence 
either in numbers or results, but it was 
a very gratifying incident to the brigade 
and especially to the Thousand and their 


colonel. It was not only a defeat of an 
old elusive enemy, and a victory against 
overwhelming numbers, but it was one 
secured by the skill of the commander 
and the quiet confidence of his men. In 
all its elements, it was peculiarly pictu- 
resque and romantic. It wiped away the 
stain incurred by the surprise of his for- 
age train and placed the colonel’s feet se- 
curely on the ladder of deserved promo- 
tion. Had not death intervened, there is 
little doubt that he would soon have re- 
ceived the star he coveted as well as the 
brevet which came just in time to give 
éclat to his obsequies. 


A MIDWINTER CAMPAIGN, 


Just sixty days after its organization, 
the Army of the Cumberland fought its 
first battle, on the last day of 1862 and the 
first day of 1863, by the banks of Stone’s 
river, thirty miles southeast of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, on the railroad running 
to Bridgeport. It was without any stra- 
tegic preliminaries. The Federal army 
simply marched out of Nashville to assail 
the enemy in position at Murfreesborough. 
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Each general planned to attack by the 
left flank. The Confederate commander 
got his blow in first. Both probably 
acted under a mistake. The Union leader 
thought the Confederate forces very much 
demoralized by the failure of the invasion 
of Kentucky. The Federal view of that 
movement was that Bragg had been driven 
out of Kentucky, his army beaten, dissi- 
pated, and utterly worn out with a long 
and profitless march. 

This impression was no doubt confirmed 
by the stories which spies who came into 
our lines as deserters were instructed to 
circulate. This bait was swallowed by 
the commander of the Army of the Cum- 
berland with eagerness. Perhaps one 
reason it was so fully credited was that 
General Rosecrans’ chief of scouts seems 
to have been under a curious hallucina- 
tion in regard to the esprit and discipline 
of the Confederate forces. The Confed- 
erate commander likewise misconceived 
the spirit of the Federal army. 

It is a curious fact, that the spirit of 
the soldiers of the Army of the Cum- 
berland rose higher with each strategic 
check or seeming disaster in battle. The 
Confederates believed it greatly demoral- 
ized by its retreat of two hundred miles ; 
its bloody check at Perryville; the re- 
capture of Cumberland Gap, and the con- 
stant cutting of its line of supply by 
Confederate raiders. On the contrary, 
the spirit of that army was never better 
than when it set out on the Murfrees- 
borough midwinter campaign. The re- 
treat had irritated every man, from the 
division commanders down to the dullest 
private; Perryville, instead of being a 
victory, as the Confederates counted it, 
was inerely an accident. General Bragg 
did not realize that it was the commander 
of the army, and not its soldiers, who 
was demoralized by his onset, and so 
naturally concluded that what fifteen 
thousand did at Perryville, fifty thousand 
could do with equal ease at Stone’s river. 
He knew his own army regarded the 
march into Kentucky as a brilliant stra- 
tegic success rather than a failure, and all 
envied the divisions which, albeit with 
enormous loss, had driven back and held 
in permanent check three times their 
number on the Kentucky battle-field. 

Impelled by these mutual misappre- 
hensions, the two armies joined battle, 
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the long, thin line formation of the Fed- 
erals inviting a repetition of the tactic so 
successful at Perryville. The attempt to 
apply it developed the man of the Army 
of the Cumberland. The right wing, 
now under McCook, as was the left at 
Perryville, was rolled back upon the cen- 
ter, just as in that battle; but in the 
center was Thomas. Neither dismayed 
by disaster nor confused by unexpected 
conditions, he bent his energies to hold 
what was threatened and regain what 
was lost. In the face of an enemy al- 
ready flushed with anticipated triumph, 
he formed a new line, at a right angle 
with the original one, and thus, doubled 
back on the center, presented a wall of fire 
and steel, against which theenemy’s forces 
vainly dashed in recurrent waves until 
darkness came to end the bloody strife. 

Late that night the commander of the 
army summoned his generals to consider 
the question of retreat. Thomas, worn 
with the fatigues of the day, but confi- 
dent of the morrow, gave his voice 
against retreat, and, during the discus- 
sion that followed, fell asleep leaning 
against the wall in the corner of the log- 
house in which the council was held. 
Near midnight, he was awakened by his 
chief and asked if his corps could protect 
the army in its withdrawal to a new posi- 
tion. ‘This army cannot retreat,’’ was 
his reply, and leaning back he resumed 
his slumber. He did not argue, he did 
not question ; he merely announced his 
conclusion. The commander sallied forth 
with McCook to hunt for a position in 
his rear. Whether convinced by what he 
saw, or yielding to the conviction of his 
great lieutenant, he abandoned the idea 
of retreat, and the battle which seemed 
lost at sunset was won before the coming 
noontide. 

Despite his many brilliant qualities, 
General Rosecrans was not well-fitted for 
important, independent command. He 
did not fear danger, he only feared de- 
feat. Over-confident before the battle 
was joined, the roar of conflict seemed 
to confuse his energies and paralyze his 
judgment. His only thought was to seek 
a means to extricate his command from 
impending destruction. His fear of dis- 
aster was so great that he would have 
abandoned the field of Stone’s river to 
avoid it, as he afterwards did Chicka- 
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mauga, in order to provide a way of 
escape for the fragments of the army he 
thought was overwhelmed. In _ both 
cases, Thomas supplied the nerve which 
his chief so woefully lacked. 

The battle of Stone’s river, having thus 
been won by the hardest, the Army of 
the Cumberland lay confronting the Con- 
federate forces for nearly six months. 
Except frequent reconnoitering of its 
flanks, this army of near a hundred thou- 
sand did nothing from midwinter until 
midsummer. 


A MIDSUMMER JAUNT. 


It was the 24th of June when the cam- 
paign against the Confederate position 
at Tullahoma began. Grant had Pember- 
ton by the throat in Vicksburg, having 
intervened between him and Johnston, 
with whom lay the only hope of relief of 
the beleaguered city. Lee had just entered 
Maryland for a second trial of his curious 
strategic hobby, an advance upon the 
rear of Washington, Baltimore, and Phil- 
adelphia, by the upper fords of the Poto- 
mac, with no other possible means of 
egress from the enemy’s territory. 

Two of the chief armies of the Confed- 
eracy were thus in mortal peril. It was 
essential that the third, under Bragg, at 
Tullahoma, should not be allowed to 
detach any considerable force to the as- 
sistance of either. Under these circum- 
stances, General Rosecrans was peremp- 
torily ordered to advance. 

The enemy held what has been called 
‘‘the line of Duck river.’’ Properly, it 
was no line at all, merely a position with 
two exposed flanks and a range of hills 
with somewhat difficult passes in front. 
These passes were too far apart to admit 
of mutual support by the forces holding 
them, in case of attack on either, and did 
not converge upon a common center with- 
in supporting distance, so as to consti- 
tute an effective line of defense. The po- 
sition was essentially weak, also, in the 
fact that the enemy might turn either 
flank without uncovering his own, while 
at the same time steadily approaching his 
objective. Indeed, this had already been 
done by General Reynolds, two months 
before, when he seized McMinnville and 
should have been supported by the whole 
army in holding possession of it. 
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When, on the 23d of June, McCook ad- 
vanced toward Shelbyville on the right, 
and Crittenden foward McMinnville on 
the left, both threatened the spinal cord 
of Bragg’s position—the Memphis and 
Charleston railroad, which ran in his rear. 
It was then that the chain of hills behind 
which he had sought refuge after the 
fight at Stone’s river, became a fatal hin- 
drance to the operations of his army. If 
he threw his force on Crittenden, McCook 
would advance to Huntsville and Thomas 
would crush his center; if he attacked 
McCook, Crittenden would seize Decherd, 
destroy the bridges, and prevent the use 
of the Nashville and Chattanooga railroad 
in his retreat. It is little wonder that 
Bragg hesitated. Liberty Gap in front 
of McCook, and Hoover’s Gap in front 
of Thomas, were the salient points in the 
ridge of hills in front of Tullahoma. They 
were only six miles apart, but each was 
twenty miles from Tullahoma, the cen- 
ter of the Confederate line. Both were 


strongly fortified; but either might be 
turned by infantry. J 

When McCook began his demonstra- 
tion against the former, on the 23d of 
June, a great part of the force holding 


the latter was withdrawn, so as to be 
within supporting distance of the threat- 
ened point. Thomas, moving at daylight 
on the twenty-fourth, with Reynolds’ di- 
vision in front, Wilder’s mounted infan- 
try brigade being in the lead, found Hoo- 
ver’s Gap practically undefended. When 
Wilder’s skirmishers drove in the pickets, 
there was a scattering fire, then a wild 
clangor of great guns, seemingly fired at 
random, then a strange silence. What 
did it mean? Wilder did not hesitate. 
Pushing forward his line, he was soon in 
possession of the Gap. Rushing on to 
where a sharp crest gavea favorable posi- 
tion in rear of the enemy’s works, he 
posted his brigade on each side of the 
road, his battery of howitzers upon it, 
and sent back for reinforcements, while 
Harris, with unerring instinct, threw his 
guns upon two commanding eminences 
a little in their rear. Hardly were these 
dispositions made when Hardee’s columns 
were upon them. 

The Second brigade was the next in 
rear of Wilder. We had been halted where 
the country road forks toward Liberty 
Gap, a mile or more in the rear. The 
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sounds in our front seemed to have puz- 
zled every one. Off at the right we heard 
the echo of McCook’s guns. It had 
rained steadily for hours: everything 
was dripping ; the men held their guns 
beneath their arms under their shining 
ponchas. ‘The water ran off the muzzles. 
Hat brims were turned down ; the cloaks 
of the horsemen dripped as they splashed 
back and forth in the muddy road which 
lay between two yellow torrents. Gen- 
eral Reynolds threw his two remaining 
brigades into half-distance columns on 
the left of the road, evidently to make way 
for those in the rear. A big oak-tree, 
low-branching and dense, grew just at 
the fork. General Reynolds took position 
under it. General Thomas, with his staff 
and body-guard, came forward at a sharp 
trot and joined him. The two talked 
earnestly together for a while; then 
Thomas dismounted, sat down upon a 
stone at the foot of the oak, took out his 
knife, cut a shoot that grew near, and be- 
gan to whittle it. Presently there came 
a roar of artillery from the front. Soon 
the distant rattle of musketry mingled 
with it. An aide dashed up, splashed 
with mud from head to foot. He reported 
eagerly to General Thomas. That officer 
heard him, still whittling. Then he rose, 
threw the stick away, put his knife in his 
pocket, swung into his saddle and turned 
toward Reynolds. We were too far away 
to hear his words, but it needed not much 
acumen to guess them. 
Instantly the bugles 
orders echoed along the massed col- 
umns of Reynolds. In an instant we 
were on the march, with Reynolds and 
his staff splashing along the muddy road 
in our front. Back in the hospital the 
colonel of the Thousand, tossing on a bed 
of pain, was bewailing the fatewhich kept 
him from the field of conflict. He had 
gathered his last laurels. Colonel Milton 
S. Robinson, of the Seventy-fifth Indiana, 
was in command of the Second brigade. 
There had been a change in the brigade, 
too. The Seventy-fifth and Sixty-eighth 
Indiana had taken the places of our old 
brigade companions, the Eightieth and 
One Hundred and Twenty-third Illinois, 
who were with Wilder in our front. We 
could hear the steady roar of the Spencer 
rifles which were first used in action that 
day, as we double-quicked along the slip- 


sounded, and 
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pery road to their support. Soon, we 
deployed to the right, advancing up a 
sharp, green slope, while Lilly’s battery, 
the Eighteenth Indiana, dashed by us 
to the front. Regiment after regiment 
followed on our left. We reached the 
top of the slope, reformed our lines, and 
moved forward. The lieutenant-colonel 
was on leave, and our major in com- 
mand. 

We entered the wood and found our- 
selves in rear of one of Wilder’s regi- 
ments, which had been sharply engaged 
with a force they* had already driven 
back. We passed through their lines and 
took position in their front. They had 
lost heavily and had exhausted their am- 
munition. We opened fire on the enemy, 
who retired into a wood that lay beyond 
a ravine in our front. 

There was a splendid battle scene a 
little to our left, where Hardee's columns 
charged again and again the line which 
Wilder’s repeating rifles held, while bat- 
tery after battery, and regiment after 
regiment, hurried up from the rear to 
their support. It was in vain; no force 
which could have been hurled against 
them was sufficient to regain the pass, 


which had been lost by a temporary with- 
drawal of the regular garrison, in antici- 


pation of the attack upon their left. The 
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darkness fell suddenly, and we lay upon 
our arms in the dripping wood, with dead 
and wounded friends and foes about us. 

In the morning we advanced our skir- 
mishers; the enemy retired. We had 
taken a splendidly fortified position, with 
the loss of less than a hundred men, and 
the campaign against Tullahoma was vir- 
tually at an end. Thereafter, it was a 
mere foot-race. The elements favored the 
enemy. For nine days it rained continu- 
ously. Swollen streams and bottomless 
roads delayed our advance across ‘the 
Barrens,’’ whose soil is a mixture of 
quicksand and glue when wet. With the 
aid of the railroad, Bragg managed to 
transfer his army safely across the Ten- 
nessee. It was a flight rather than a 
retreat; guns, tents, and supplies were 
abandoned or destroyed. We entered 
Tullahoma on the first day of July, 
without firing a shot. 

We tramped on the next day after the 
fleeing enemy, through the mud and 
rain, with the echo of glad tidings in the 
summer air, for Grant had taken Vicks- 
burg with the army that held it, and Lee, 
shattered and broken at Gettysburg, had 
with difficulty won the prize for which 
he fought—the privilege of retreating 
with heaviness the way he had come 
hoping for triumph. 


(Concluded in the April number.) 
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THE STORY OF A PORTRAIT IN BRUGES. 


By GEORGES RODENBACH. 


NE summer, fleeing from the heat 
and oppressiveness of Paris, I 

spent a few weeks in my native city of 
Bruges refreshing my eyes by the sight 
of her tranquil canals, losing myself in 
the silence of her calm streets, reaching 
back into her past as I followed the 
broken lines of her gables, and experi- 
enced once more the charm of her sweet 
bells. One day a friend took me to see a 
musician who was said to be an amateur 
of beautiful things. He lived in a curi- 
—s | ous dwelling with a 

| painted facade, one of 

| the old residences on a 

now deserted quay. 





The spacious rooms of this lodging, so 
simply furnished, were adorned here and 
there by musical instruments—a cithara 
on a shelf, an organ whose tall pipes 
looked as if ready to pour out a rhyth- 
mic stream, a wing-shaped harp. There 
were also on the wall old pictures and 


portraits. One of these especially ex- 
cited my interest. It was the portrait 
of a Béguine, one of those nuns who 
live in convents near the city gates, 
going in and out at their will, retain- 
ing their hair under their caps, having 
taken temporary vows that leave them 
free to return to the world and marry, 
free also to again join the sisterhood 


M. Georges Rodenbach was born at Tournai. in Walloon Belgium, on the French 
frontier; but it was at Bruges, in the heart of the Flemish country, that he was brought 


up, and where he studied to such purpose 
still young, his work is of importance 


He now lives in Paris, and, although he is 
Among his books, we may mention as being 


worthy of note, ‘Art in Exile,” ‘‘The Reign of Silence,”’ ‘‘ Voyage in the Eyes,” 
“ The Béguine’s Museum,” ‘‘ Dead Bruges,” *‘ The Veil,”” which. notwithstanding the 
applause that greeted their first appearance, still add to his literary reputation, for 


they betray the poet and thinker 
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should their worldly life prove sad and 
unfriendly. 

The Béguine of the picture must have 
been in middle life when it was painted. 
There were remnants of youth in her 
face, but the eyes were melancholy and 
full of faded dreams ; the nose was thin, 
the closed lips seemed bent upon keeping 
asad secret. To increase this impression 
time had cast the yellow tit of autumnal 
sunshine upon the face and the cap that 
imprisoned it to the temples and eye- 
brows. 

My host perceived the effect produced 
by the portrait and, answering the mute 
question of my glance, said : 

“Tt is the portrait of my great-grand- 
mother.’’ 

‘‘Really! But how can that 
be? She was a nun.’’ 

‘Yes, but a Béguine. She 
entered the order in middle 
life. She wore the veil a few 
months and then went back 
to the world. Her story isa 
strange and mournful one.”’ 

He told me what follows : 

She was born toward the end 
of the last century in this 
same city of Bruges, where 
families abide as faithful to 
the town as rivers are to their 
banks. Left a widow when 
still very young, she might 
have pined away but for the 
sincere and profound piety 
which proved her support and 
alleviated her grief. She 
spent her days in prayer and 
meditation, much of the time 
in the Church of Notre Dame, 
where, by constantly thinking 
of her deceased husband she 
fancied at times she almost 
saw him and held him again, 
just as by looking at the 
Host with due faith one ends by seeing 
in it the lineaments of Christ. To recon- 
cile her with life, to remind her of the be- 
loved one gone and the two brief years of 
her wedded happiness, she had, also, a 
child, a pretty little girl, who bore the 
charming name Clytie, a name as fresh 
as a leaping fountain, and which the lit- 
tle girl herself in her fourth year uttered, 
when asked who she was, with a most 
amusing lisp, ‘‘Clytie! Clytie Débon- 
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naire,’ taking delight in the musical 
tones easy to her childish lips. 

At fifteen Clytie, now almost a young 
lady, very tall and precocious, was com- 
pleting her education at the Ursuline 
convent as a day-boarder. Her mother 
oftentimes went to fetch her home at 
seven o'clock, the hour when the day- 
boarders were set free to return to their 
families. When she could not go herself, 
she sent Barbara, her old servant, with 
all sorts of careful recommendations and 
instructions. Austere and severely de- 
vout, Madame Débonnaire watched with 
anxious care over her daughter. She 
wished her to remain pure and ignorant 
of evil. Nothing, neither casual encoun- 
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MADAME DEBONNAIRE. 


ters, street shows, images, conversations, 
must cast a shadow upon her virgin-like 


innocence. Her soul must remain like 
unsullied snow until her heaven -ap- 
pointed husband should enter it. 

But one day the mother received a note 
from the mother superior of the Ursu- 
lines, begging her to come to her, as she 
had an important communication to 
make. The widow was greatly disturbed 
by this message; in her uneventful life 
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the slightest incident was like the falling 
of a stone amid the silent waters of a 
canal. Next day she went to the con- 
vent. After having kept her waiting in 
the parlor a long time—it seemed an age 
to her—the mother superior at last came 
in. She looked ill at ease. She paid to 
her visitor many compliments on her re- 
spectability, her well-known virtue, etc., 
then came to the subject of the interview. 
Very reluctantly had she taken the de- 
cision, but it was unavoidable. She could 
no longer keep Miss Clytie in her estab- 
lishment. The girl was setting a bad 
example to her companions ; she had be- 
come a scandal in the convent. 

Madame Débonnaire threw up her 
hands and exclaimed : 

“It isimpossible! Clytieis an angel !”’ 

Then the mother superior told her story. 
Doubtless, the man who had been watch- 
ing her was a tool of the evil one. He 
lived in a house near the convent. The 
garden walls, unfortunately, were not very 
high. During the hours of recreation this 


man, this demon, rather, had succeeded 
in drawing Clytie’s attention to the win- 
dow from which he was watching her. 
He had thrown down letters, which the 
poor girl had picked up and read—and 


they had not burned her fingers or with- 
ered her eyes, as things coming from the 
evil one should have done. 

‘«‘But, mother, these are slanders, 
doubtless, due to the spite of some school- 
mate.’’ 

‘*No, madame, I have myself caught 
her in the act.’’ 

At this Madame Débonnaire succumbed 
and burst into tears. 

‘©We will now, if you wish, question 
Miss Clytie herself,’’ added the superior. 
A few moments later the young girl en- 
tered the parlor. Ingenuously and frank- 
ly she confessed all. She wished to marry. 
The man in question was an officer, a 
charming person; he had written her that 
he loved her and wished to make her his 
wife. She even told that one evening, as 
she was going home with Barbe, who had 
come for her, he had accosted her, and 
walked a part of the way with her. 

Amazed and horrified, the mother supe- 
rior and Madame Débonnaire looked at 
each other. 

‘‘ What harm is there in that ?’’ asked 
Clytie, with such charming candor that 
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her mother suddenly grew calmer, and 
looked at her with less irritation. 

‘IT shall never have any other hus- 
band,’’ added the young girl, whose 
bright eyes became dimmed with tears. 

She was dismissed from the convent, but 
remained firm in her resolution. Madame 
Débonnaire informed herself concerning 
the officer. He was a captain, quite well 
known in thg town; a brilliant soldier, 
Commandant Van Zylen, who had fought 
during all the years of the Empire. He 
had won the cross on the field of Water- 
loo, in the army of the King of Holland. 
Clytie was very young, and her mother 
would have preferred for her a man of 
more steady character than this sword- 
dangler. But Clytie was obstinate. She 
spent her days in tears, refused to eat, 
rose at dawn and lounged for hours in the 
garden, in melancholy mood, listening to 
the church bells. She grew thin and was 
rapidly wasting away. 

So the mother consented. Captain Van 
Zylen had written to her to state his in- 
tentions and ask permission to call on her. 
She at first left his letter unanswered, 
displeased at his free and easy way of 
dealing with a family so respectable and 
highly considered as hers ; she also feared 
that the wooer was not altogether disin- 
terested, as he must have learned that Cly- 
tie was to havea large dowry. But her 
daughter’s despair and failing health over- 
came her objections. She wrote to Van 
Zylen. A few weeks later the engage- 
ment was officially announced. Madame 
Débonnaire’s presentiments were justi- 
fied. The captain showed himself most 
exacting in the settlements. He knew 
Clytie’s mother was wealthy, and he tried 
to induce her to surrender a large share 
of her fortune. She refused. Then a 
bitter struggle began. The contract was 
drawn with a strictness that exasperated 
the captain, but it was too late for him to 
withdraw. The dowry given, three hun- 
dred thousand francs, was not to be de- 
spised, and the officer happened to be 
badly pinched just then. The wedding 
took place, but the mother would not at- 
tend. She pretended sickness, and gave 
her consent in writing; she already 
dreaded the captain and his imperious 
ways. 

When her daughter left her, snatched 
away, as it were, from her affection, poor 
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‘““INGENUOUSLY AND FRANKLY SHE CONFESSED ALL.” 


Madame Débonnaire found herself more 
completely widowed than before, and 
childless besides: so alone, after having 
been so rich in the possession of husband 
and child! Nothing is more sad than pov- 
erty to one who has known luxury ; what 
can be worse than solitariness to one who 
has known the joys of family life? She 
went from room to room in her empty 
house, seeking Clytie, sometimes even 
seeking the dead, whose departure now 
seemed to her contemporaneous with that 
of her daughter. Clytie was to her as one 
dead, and all the dead have the same age 
in eternity, as all the absent are on the 
same plane in absence. 

This time, as before, religion proved her 
comfort. Since she was really alone, 
since her separation from her daughter 
was made irremediable by the harsh will 
of the arrogant captain, she resolved to 
withdraw from the world. At the Bé- 
guinage of Bruges widows were admitted. 
This would bea safe refuge, acalm harbor 
for her storm-tossed bark. 

She took the veil on Easter morning in 
the little convent church, full of light and 


Thenceforth, she lived ob- 
livious of the past in comparative peace 
in the convent of the Eight Beatitudes, 
with nearly a score of other Béguines. 


organ notes. 


Her religious fervor increased. She found 
in pious duties a precious balm. As she 
belonged to an important family, she was 
even proposed for the dignity of Grande 
Dame, the title borne by the superiors of 
the Béguine convents. It was at this 
time—for it has ever been the custom to 
keep the portraits of all Lady Superiors— 
that the picture I saw in her descend- 
ant’s house was painted. 

The Béguine order is not very strict. 
They lived a semi-worldly, semi-religious 
life. They received visitors freely. Oh! 
the sweet little houses into which they 
withdraw, with their pleasant scent of 
clean linen, altar flowers, and aromatic 
wax. 

Madame Débonnaire found life in hers 
very soothing. She felt the hurts life had 
inflicted gradually healing. Her pious 
meditations brought before her mind her 
deceased husband, and it seemed to her 
she was drawing nearer to him now that 
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she was approaching old age and had re- 
nounced all earthly things. But the last 
wounds were more cruel—this separation 
from her daughter, the attitude of the 
greedy captain whom money difficulties 
rendered positively ferocious. He had 
from the first forbidden his wife to visit 
her mother ; but Clytie saw her in secret. 
Indeed, this consolation had become a 
necessity for the poor child who, married 
at sixteen,—by her own headstrong will,— 
soon had found herself very unhappy. 
Her husband was violent, and a spend- 
thrift. A real soldier of fortune, he had 
traveled all over Europe during the wars 
of the Empire. A veritable hero, he had 
performed prodigies of valor on the bat- 
tle-field, carried redoubts, stormed cities ; 
how could he become wonted to the steady 
ways of provincial garrison life? He had 
fought a score of duels on the flimsiest 
grounds. Gambling he resorted to for 
excitement and contracted heavy debts. 
Clytie soon discovered that his tender 
wooing of her when she was at the con- 
vent had for its real object her dowry, 
with which he hoped to quiet for a while 
the troops of his creditors. But in a few 
months the dowry was spent. Then he 
turned upon her and forced her to assume 


toward her mother an attitude of perma- 
nent mendicity ; whenever she returned 


empty-handed he beat her. He even was 
impudent enough to go to the Béguinage 
and lecture his mother-in-law, who left 
him in penury by retaining money that 
a religieuse no longer needed. But 
Madame Débonnaire foreseeing the catas- 
trophe that was sure to come, and de- 
termined to secure the future of her 
grandchildren,—for two children had been 
born to the wretched couple,—was obdu- 
rate. Van Zylen, furious with disappoint- 
ment, beat heavy blows on the table with 
his saber, and the poor Béguine raised 
imploring eyes to the brass crucifix on 
the wall, trembling with anguish lest 
the noise of the quarrel should be heard 
and bring scandal upon the community— 
nay, at times she even feared death at his 
hands, just as if she had been one of St. 
Ursula’s nuns in the clutches of a fierce 
soldiery. 

The story of this ill-sorted union was 
ashortone. Poor Clytie, ill-treated, con- 
sumed with grief, died three years after 
her marriage, at the age of nineteen, leav- 
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ing two little orphans. The captain 
quickly took his decision. He asked to 
be transferred to Amsterdam and, as it 
was impossible for him to take his chil- 
dren with him, on the very morning of 
the day of his departure, without any 
forewarning, he sent them to their grand- 
mother, the poor Béguine, who, since her 
daughter's death, knowing she could not 
gain admittance to her son-in-law’s house- 
hold, had turned to God for comfort more 
earnestly than ever. 

These little orphans whom she hardly 
knew and whom their father forsook, 
scarcely bestowing a thought upon them, 
were brought to her. They came as very 
foundlings. She sobbed as she saw them 
with an anguish which, like that of the 
Mater Dolorosa, might have found voice 
in the words: ‘‘See whether there be 
a sorrow to be compared with mine?” 
What could she do? Place the children 
among strangers in the country or in an 
orphan asylum? No! no strange hands 
should deal with these frail things that 
were the legacy of her own daughter, poor 
Clytie’s own flesh and blood. She could 
not keep them with her at the Béguin- 
age, as the rules of the establishment 
forbade it. She therefore decided to do 
what was indeed painful to her heart but 
appeared to be God’s will. She left her 
convent, gave up the veil, and reopened 
the old house in which she had formerly 
lived, and which for the last three years 
she had rented to strangers. There she 
resumed her former life, and before long 
the three years of her stay at the Béguin- 
age were as a dream to her. She felt her- 
self driven back, as it were, to the other 
shore of the stream of her life. 

The evening twilight also is full of 
illusions and resembles the dawn. Had 
she not just become a widow? Are not 
these two little orphans her own children? 
The illusion was the stronger because to 
clothe them she had resorted to the ward- 
robe of Clytie, whose child garments she 
found intact in the closets of the old 
house. One of the orphans was called 
Blanche, the other Rose. The former 
was startlingly like her mother, the very 
same eyes of humid blue, and the same 
mouth with sinuous curves. She was 
Clytie come back to life, and the grand- 
mother would sob with mingled pain 
and joy at a likeness which for a mo- 
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ment would, by recalling the dead, seem 
to carry her back to her happy earlier 
years. Rose also was pretty, but dark, 
after her father’s type, with black, hard 
eyes, a sharp profile. Would she have 
his temper? The old lady trembled at 
the least sign of impatience in the child, 
fearful it might be an ominous sign. 
Therefore, in spite of all her efforts to 
be just, she could not love Rose as well 
as she did Blanche, and she avoided 
dressing her in Clytie’s child garments. 

Years passed monotonously in melan- 
choly Bruges. Blanche and Rose grew 
up by the side of their grandmother. 
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he proposed to meet them in an inter- 
mediate town, in Dordrecht, for example, 
where they could stop at the same 
hotel. The old lady trembled as she 
read the letter, living over the sorrowful 
past. Did the request hide a snare? 
Was he in need of money? He men- 
tioned the fact that he was now a colonel; 
he must then draw a good salary. Per- 
haps he had turned over a new leaf, and 
age had mollified his imperious and ven- 
turesome temperament? She went over 
the whole matter conscientiously, and 
decided she had no right to deprive a 
father of the sight for a short time of his 
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Their childhood was sad enough, spent 
in the company of a morose old lady. 
Yet Madame Débonnaire did the best she 
could to bring up the little girls gently 
and piously. When they reached their 
tenth year she carefully prepared them 
for their first communion. This great 
white day was almost the only eventful 
one in their gray, youthful lives. It co- 
incided with another which greatly dis- 
turbed the grandmother. The father, 
_ who had given no sign of life since his 
departure, had written to her recently 
asking to see his daughters, and as he 
did not wish to revisit provincial Bruges, 
where he had left unpleasant recollec- 
tions, and Amsterdam was quite distant, 


THE BEGUINAGE 


children. She had consulted her confes- 
sor, and he had said that it was perhaps 
the design of Providence that this guilty 
man should be saved by the innocence of 
his children. 

Controlled by this advice, Madame Dé- 
bonnaire bethought herself of a most 
graceful and touching little plot. She 
accepted the rendezvous, and started for 
Dordrecht, taking in her trunks the com- 
municant robes of the children, intending 
to exhibit to the forgetful father his 
daughters, white, pure, angel-like, like 
two lilies, upon whom he was to pour his 
repentant tears. 

But the interview she dreamed of as so 
moving and reconciliatory, proved most 
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commonplace. The children truly were 
charming, transforming the chilly old ho- 
tel parlor into an antechamber of Para- 
dise. The grandmother had braided and 
smoothed their hair in Madonna -like 
bandlets — Blanche’s, which was golden, 
as had been Clytie’s ; Rose’s, which was 
black like her father’s. But the white 
veil made them one, these two children 
of an unhappy marriage for which the 
present hour was to atone. The two 
little girls kept very quiet, waiting for 
the parent whom, so the grandmother 
said, long voyages and unavoidable ex- 
peditions to the Dutch colonies had kept 
away. They were very happy, for they 
were soon to see their father. Was he 
handsome? He was a colonel! Would 
he come in an embroidered coat? Did 
a colonel’s coat have much gilt? Would 
he wear his decorations? How many had 
he? Madame Débonnaire was full of 
anxiety, lifting up her heart to God, feel- 
ing that this moment was a solemn one, 
decisive for herself and the children. 

At last, the colonel came in suddenly. 
He wasin civilian dress. He had aged 
and was already turning gray. . He 
greeted Madame Débonnaire coolly, and 
turning to the little girls, said : 

«* What is this masquerade? ”’ 

The children blushed ; the grandmoth- 
er tried to explain that they had just 
taken their first communion. 

‘‘Quick, take those veils away! Let 
me see you,’’ said the colonel, as he drew 
near and looked at them, as if inspecting 
troops. Madame Débonnaire was trem- 
bling with apprehension. He scrutinized 
Rose more closely, struck with her great 
resemblance to himself, her black hair, 
her sharply drawn nose, the bold profile 
of her face. 

‘«She is indeed my daughter; I recog- 
nize her,’’ he said; ‘but the other?”’ 
And he looked at Blanche, the younger 
daughter, with an indifferent, almost in- 
credulous air. ‘‘She is not bad looking, 
but really she does not look like a 
daughter of mine.’’ 

The two children, who had been ex- 
pecting to meet an affectionate, tender 
father, handsome, and covered with dec- 
orations, began to cry at this rough treat- 
ment. Then the colonel assumed more 
gentle manners ; he went to Blanche, led 
her to a mirror, and looked at their re- 
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flection. It seemed to please him. He 
ordered dinner. While it was served 
they watched the prospect before the 
hotel, the noble lines of the horizon, the 
broad stream of the Meuse, the dark 
windmills with their revolving arms. At 
table the colonel related his campaigns, 
the heroic deeds at Waterloo that had 
won for him a decoration at the hands of 
his king. But immediately after the 
meal was ended, he announced that he 
must go back, bade them a hasty good- 
by, and promised to write and to come 
again soon. So ended, without any good 
results for the little girls, the interview 
from which so much was expected. They 
returned to Bruges saddened, especially 
Blanche, of whom the father had taken 
so little notice. But the grandmother, 
who loved her more than she did Rose, 
bestowed double kisses upon her brow. 

The years went by swiftly in spite of 
the long days. Madame Débonnaire was 
growing old. Her health, undermined 
by many sorrows, was giving way. She 
did not dread death—far from it, she 
wished to be with God. But a secret care 
disturbed her. If she should die before 
the children were of age, the father might 
constrain them tolive with him, and then 
what would happen? The fortune that 
she had so carefully guarded against him, 
that was to provide dowries for the two 
girls, might fall into his hands; he would 
at least wrest a portion of it from them 
to pay his debts. This she could not 
allow. God himself, she felt sure, would 
prevent it. He would let her live till the 
hour of their majority, and then she 
would herself implore Him to recall her, 
weary with incessant cares and sorrows, 
and say to Him, in the words of Sim- 
eon, ‘‘ Lord, now lettest Thou thy servant 
depart in peace.”’ 

Rose and Blanche were approaching 
their twentieth year—they were but ten 
months apart in age. Since the time of 
their first communion they had seen their 
father only once. His regiment happened 
to be in the neighborhood of Bruges dur- 
ing the manceuvers, and he had spent an 
evening with his daughters, but had 
shown himself as indifferent as ever to 
them. They, on their part, hardly ever 
thought of him. He was to them sim- 
ply a stranger, met two or three times 
almost by chance, whose features were 
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scarcely remembered. But the grand- 
mother, on the other hand, never forgot 
him. He was constantly in her mind. 
Since the terrible interviews at the con- 
vent, when in his passion he struck 
the table with his saber, the thought of 
him, of his violence, had possessed her. 
And now, as she felt her strength give 
way, and knew that death was near, 
Madame Débonnaire had but one dread— 
that he should return suddenly and take 
his daughters back, in the hope of seizing 
the heritage that the grandmother would 
so soon leave to them. 

Could she live till the children became 
of age? Whocan hope to put off death? 
Madame Débonnaire ventured the en- 
deavor. She prayed instantly. She un- 
dertook neuvaines. She entreated God 
not to recall her till the work of her life- 
time was completed. She had made Rose 
and Blanche promise to remain together 
after her death, and especially to resist 
all attempts of their father to take them 
with him. This promise had been given 
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over holy relics, and accompanied by a 
sacred oath. 

Madame Débonnaire was henceforth 
calm. Rose was already of age. Blanche 
was to become so in a few weeks. The 
condition of the old lady grew daily 
worse; her end was evidently near, yet 
she seemed no longer to suffer. Had an 
invisible heavenly sign reassured her, a 
divine promise that she should not depart 
too soon? There are at times such com- 
munications between the soul and its 
Creator. 

She reached, though in extreme weak- 
ness, the twentieth anniversary of 
Blanche’s birthday. Her joy was inde- 
scribable; her gratitude expressed itself 
in hymns of praise. Blanche, the adored 
child of Clytie ; Blanche, who so resembled 
her mother, was to-day of age! Both sis- 
ters were safe! They could now remain 
free, their own mistresses, in possession of 
their fortune, in the old family mansion. 

Was her emotion too strong? Or had 
God granted only this exact respite? 
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Toward noon of this same day she began 
to pass away. Her mind was wandering 
all the afternoon till twilight. She occa- 
sionally opened her eyes, in which was 
revealed a shade of fear, a brief terror, 
as if she dreaded seeing some other shape 
than Death’s pass in at the door. But, 
reassured by the quiet of the room, she 
resumed her childish divagations, stil] 
- retaining a certain consciousness, for she 
repeated incessantly, with the monotony 
of a refrain, the words ‘of age,’’ as if 
exulting in a great deliverance. 

Two days later the colonel, whom some 
friends had notified of the old lady's de- 
cease, appeared. This time he came in 
as master, and proceeded to install him- 
self as if at home. With authoritative 
mien he talked with his daughters of 
their departure, of the furniture that was 
to be moved; but Rose and Blanche, 
speaking together and as with one voice, 
declared they would not follow him. 

‘‘ We shall see,’’ said the angry parent. 

‘«Never!’’ replied Rose. ‘We have 
promised grandmother.”’ 

And Blanche added : 

«Yes ; we are both of age now, and we 
have sworn to remain here together.” 

The eyes of the colonel flashed : he made 
a rapid computation. The girls were right, 
Blanche was of age. They were both mis- 
tresses of their own actions. The grand- 
mother had brought them up in the fear 
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and dread of their own father. With a 
gesture of wrath he said: 

«To think that it is only forty-eight 
hours ago that you escaped from me !”’ 

Rose and Blanche had dreaded one of 
those fits of passion of which Madame 
Débonnaire had often spoken to them, 
and which had left such terrible mem- 
ories in her mind. But the colonel, 
overwhelmed with the sense of his help- 
lessness, conscious that his own neglect 
and indifference for twenty years had 
caused this aversion in his children’s 
hearts, went away that very evening, 
like a mere passer-by who is never to re- 
turn, and Rose and Blanche resumed 
their watch by the remains of their 
grandmother, who lay calm and smiling, 
as if through her transparent alabaster 
eyelids she saw her dream realized, the 
young girls free, the house silent and 
forever safe from the enemy. 

Such had been the life of the great- 
grandmother of my Bruges host, whose 
portrait in the costume of a Béguine, 
with its white tints yellowed by time, I 
had seen in his old dwelling, with the 
cithara, the organ, the wing-shaped harp, 
gathered together by his fancy. 

What a drama in such a life! What 
sad stories would these old portraits re- 
late if their painted lips could speak! 
How strongly would they dissuade us 
from living ! 
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ghe Red Ribbon for Women. —You will perhaps shrug 
your shoulders as you read the title of this Parisian chronicle, for 
you can scarcely understand what extraordinary attraction this toy 
has for French souls. We have a picturesque way of saying that 
an object excites mysterious longings which one is hardly willing 
to acknowledge to himself, of which, indeed, one is almost ashamed. 
The popular saying is: «‘It makes you squint, does it not?”’ 

Just as if one said: you have a sense of shame in looking in 
the face that which you covet; you do not wish others to know about it; all 
the same, you can’t control yourself; you keep casting side-glances at it, « it 
makes you squint.”’ 

The Red Ribbon !—and for that matter, other ribbons as well; the violet ribbon 
of the Mérite Agricole ; the blue ribbon of academic palms (I may be wrong here 
as to the color, but it does not matter); all ribbons, whatever their tints, make 
any man ‘squint’? who has French blood in him, and, therefore, feels a super- 
stitious regard for all honorable or honorary distinctions. 

But in this mad race after decorations the red ribbon still leads. Heretofore, 
the ribbon has been bestowed on men only. Very exceptionally, and most 
rarely, have women secured it. Under the First empire it had gone either to 
some viragos, who had carried the musket in the great wars, and were really 
men rather than women, or to sisters of charity who had distinguished themselves 
by their self-sacrificing services on the battle-field and in the hospital. 

This tradition was kept up a long time under the Restoration and the July 
Monarchy. I believe that not before the Second empire was there any thought 
of decorating a woman for her literary or artistic merit. A fancy of Empress 
Eugénie secured the cross to Rosa Bonheur, the great painter. It must be con- 
fessed that at the time the imperial fancy was approved and praised, even by 
those who, for political reasons, did not love the empire, and systematically dis- 
paraged all the acts of its government. 

The way was open. 

We have a proverb to the effect that the first step is often taken unconsciously. 
Nothing can be farther from the truth. The first step is the most difficult to 
take; but once set the example, and then, as in Rossini’s ‘‘ William Tell,’’ you 
may sing: 

“The road to Altorf is open.”’ 


Others followed Rosa Bonheur. Their number is not yet large, but it increases 
yearly. We number not a few women in our Société des Gens de Lettres ; 
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you may be sure that before ten years more than one of them will display on her 
corsage that red ribbon which, fifty years ago, no one would have even dreamed 
of fastening to that of George Sand, the great novelist. 

You know (of you do not know, it really does not matter) what long discus- 
sions were raised by the question whether dramatic artists should be decorated. 
M. Legouvé started it; all journalists joined in the fray. The prejudice against 
actors was very strong; but it could not withstand the pressure. The govern- 
ment yielded—timidly at first. It decorated Samson and Regnier, the great actors, 
not because they were great actors, but because they were also distinguished pro- 
fessors at the Conservatoire, and, consequently, most respectable functionaries. 
Febvre was also decorated for the share he had had in founding a French hospi- 
tal in London. 

This was not yet enough. Government put on a bold face at last and deco- 
rated Got and Mounet-Sully for the luster they had shed on their art and on 
the Comédie Frangaise. 

But one step remained to be taken. 

What about actresses? . 

The oldest of them was Madame Marie Laurent, who to her high reputation as 
a dramatic artist added that of being a most estimable woman and excellent 
mother. Under the name of Orphelinat des Arts, she had founded an institution 
in which the daughters of indigent artists were educated free of cost. She had 
devoted the last days of her life to this model establishment; she had stirred up 
the zeal of the donors; she was the directress of the school, the soul of it. 

Government profited by this circumstance to bestow upon her the red ribbon. 
Thus it decorated not so much the dramatic artist as the sister of charity ; or, if 
you prefer, the Mother Abbess. 

But it is urged to take a step beyond this, to decorate an actress whose fame 
rests solely on her artistic talent. 

One name suggests itself to all—that of Sarah Bernhardt, the «great Sarah,”’ 
as we call her. 

But Sarah’s name, it must be confessed, popular as it is, awakens some 
scruples. Will government dare? 

A newspaper of Paris has organized a plebiscite on the question: ‘Shall 
Sarah be decorated at the next promotion to be held in January ?”’ 

You can hardly conceive how much this little game excites our quiet bour- 
geoisie. Among you, there would doubtless be heavy bets on the issue; here, 
people discuss and weigh the chances pro and con. 

I do not know how many reporters have already asked me how I should vote. 
My reply has been: ‘I will not vote before consulting Sarah herself.’ Sarah 
is a very bright woman; she is also wonderfully independent. It may well be 
that she does not care for the ribbon. Then it would hardly be worth while to 
try to secure for her a bauble the vanity of which she fully appreciates. 

One should never be more of a royalist than the king himself. 


FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


Le Ruban Rouge aux Femmes.—Peut-étre hausserez-vous les épaules 14 bas, en Amérique, en 
lisant le titre de cette chronique parisienne. Le ruban rouge! Vous ne comprenez pas sans doute fort 
bien l’extraordinaire attraction qu’exerce sur des Ames francgaises ce hochet de la vanité. Nous avons 
dans notre pays une locution bien pittoresque pour parler d’un objet qui excite les désire mystérieux que 
l’on — & peine s’avouer A soi méme; car on en rougit tout bas. Le peuple dit: ‘‘¢a te fait loucher, n'est 
ce pas?”’ 

Le ruban rouge, et 4 défaut du ruban rouge, les autres rubans, le ruban violet du mérite agricole, le ruban 
bleu des palmes académiques (peut-€tre que je me trompe de couleur, mais peu importe !) tous les rybans, 
quelle qu’en soit la nuance, font loucher homme qui est né de sang frangais et qui porte dans ce sang 
l'amour, la superstition des distinctions honorifiques. é 

Mais dans le steeplechase aux décorations c'est le ruban rouge qui tient la corde. Jusqu’a_présent il 
n’avait été conféré chez nous qu’aux hommes. Ce n’était que par exception qu'il avait été conféré a des 
individus du sexe féminin, et ces exceptions, jusqu’en ces derniers temps avaient été des plus rares. Sous 
le premier empire, on l’avait décerné soit a des viragos qui ayant fait le coup de feu dans les grandes 

erres, étaient 4 vraiment parler des hommes plut6t que des femmes, soit A des sceurs de charité qui s’étaient 

istinguées par leur dévouement soit sur les champs de bataille, soit dans les hOpitaux de l’armée. 

Cette tradition de grande réserve se conserva longtemps sous la restauration et sous la monarchie de 
juillet. Je crois que ce fit seulement sous le Second empire que l’on s’avisa de décorer une femme pour 
son mérite littéraire ou artistique. Ce fut une fantaisie de l'impératrice de porter la croix 4 Rosa Bon- 
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heur, qui était un grand peintre. Il faut dire qu’a cette époque 1a cette fantaisie impériale fat approuvée 
et Soule méme de ceux qui, par raison politique, n’aimaient point l’empire et dénigraient systématique- 
ment tout ce que faisait son gouvernement. 

La voie était ouverte. 

Il y a chez nous un proverbe qui dit que le premier pas se fait sans qu’on y pense. Rien n’est moins vrai. 
C’est le premier pas qui est le plus difficile 4 franchir; mais une fois que l'exemple est donné, on peut 
chanter comme dans le Guillaume Tell de Rossini: ‘* d’Altorf les chemins sont ouverts. ”’ 

D'autres passérent Ala suite de Rosa Bonheur. Le nombre n'en est pas encore considérable ; mais il 
croit chaque année. Nous commengons 4 compter pas mal de femmes dans notre Société des Gens de Let- 
tres ; soyez sfirs qu'avant dix ans, il y en aura plus d'une qui étalera sur son corsage ce ruban rouge, qu'on 
n’efit jamais songé, il y a seulement cinquante ans, a attacher sur celui de George Sand, la grande roman- 
ciére. 

Vous savez, (ou vous ne savez pas, peu importe,) les longs débats qui s’engagérent chez nous sur la ques- 
tion de savoir s’il fallait décorer les artistes dramatiques. C’est M. Legouvé gui avait attaché le grelot; 
tout le journalisme se jeta a sa suite dans la mélée. Le préjugé contre les comédiens était bien fort ; on en 
eut raison. Le gouvernement céda ; timidement d’abord. [1 décora Samson et Regnier qui étaient de 

rands comédiens, non parcequ’ils étaient de grands comédiens mais parcequ'ils étaient en méme temps 

‘illustres professeurs au Conservatoire, et, par cela méme, des fonctionnaires excellents ; il décora Febvre 
pour la part qu'il avait prise a la fondation d’un re francais A Londres. 

Tous ces biais semblérent quelque peu ridicules a l’opinion publique. II prit enfin sur lui de jeter le 
masque ; il décora Got et Mounet-Sully pour l’éclat qu’ils avaient jeté sur leur art et sur la Comédie Fran- 

aise 

Il fallait faire un pas de plus. 

Et les comédiennes ? 

La doyenne de nos artistes dramatiques c’était Madame Marie Laurent qui joignait asa grande réputa- 
tion d’artiste dramatique une parfaite renommée d’honnéte femme et de bonne mére de famille. Elle avait 
fondé sous le nom d'Orphelinat des Arts une maison d’éducation od l'on élevait gratuitement les filles nées 
d’artistes pauvres, les enfants de la dalle, comme nous disons en notre argot. Elle avait consacré les der- 
niers jours de sa vie A cet établissement modéle, c’est elle qui avait échauffé le zéle des donateurs, qui le 
dirigeait, c’est elle qui en était l’Ame. 

Le gouvernement profita de cette circonstance pour lui conférer le ruban rouge. II ne décorait pas pré- 
cisément l’artiste dramatique, mais la sceur de charité, ou, si vous aimez mieux, la Mére Abbesse. 

On le presse en ce moment de faire un pas de plus. On voudrait qu’il decorat une artiste dramatique 
femme, et uniquement pour son talent d’artiste. 

Ii n'y en a qu'une dont le nom se presenta aussit6t A toutes les imaginations. C’est le nom de Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt, de celle que nous avons appelée *‘la grande Sarah.” 

Mais Sarah! Sarah! Dame! II faut bien l’avouer: ce nom si retentissant, si populaire, éveille des scru- 
pules. Passera-t-on outre? 

Un journala organisé a Paris un plébiscite sur cette question : Faut-il, oui ou non, décorer Sarah & la pro- 
chaine promotion, qui se fera le premier janvier? 

Vous ne sauriez croire comme ce — jeu de sociéte passionne les esprits de la petite bourgeoisie en France, 
Chez vous, on parierait sans doute des sommes folles ; ici on se dispute ; on pése les chances pour et contre. 

Je ne sais combien de reporters sont déja venus me demander en quel sens je voterais. J'ai répondu que 
je ne voterais pas avant d'avoir consulté Sarah elle méme. Elle a bien de l’esprit, Sarah: et qui plus est une 
merveilleuse indépendance d’esprit. Il pourrait bien se faire qu’elle ne tint aucunement a étre décorée. 
Ce ne serait pas la peine alors de se mettre en frais pour lui obtenir un hochet dont elle sent la vanité. 

Il ne faut jamais étre plus royaliste que le roi. FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 


Fairy stories for children, folk-lore for 

adults, a remorseless supply of notes for the conscientious student, 

a new world of wonderland and romance,—all these varied attractions 

may be found in this little volume which makes its triumphant 

appeal to readers, young and old. Mrs. Steel has endeavored to do 

for India what the Brothers Grimm did for Germany,— gather the 

unwritten tales which have lived for centuries in the memory of the 

people, and preserve them, unaltered and unspoiled, for other countries and other 

generations. This is a task requiring endless patience and infinite tact. Such leg- 

ends are not lightly told to every chance new-comer ; they are part of a nation’s 

inheritance, and guarded with unconscious fidelity. To know them well, one must 

come close to that strange, primitive life of which they are the recreation and the 

solace. ‘ The stars twinkle overhead, the mosquito sings through the hot air, the 

village dogs bark at imaginary foes, and from one crowded nest after another rises a 

childish voice telling some tale, old yet ever new,—tales that were told in the sun- 

rise of the world, and will betold in its sunset. The little audience listens, dozes, 

dreams, and still the wily jackal meets his match, or Bopolfichi, brave and bold, 

returns rich and victorious from the robber’s den. Hark! that is Kaniy4’s voice, 

and there is an expectant stir among the drowsy listeners as he begins the old 
formula—‘ Once upon a time.’ ”’ 

In outline and incident these far-away Indian fables bear a curious resemblance to 
the similar collections of other lands. Where they differ is in the spirit which 
animates them, and which betrays in every line the inherent characteristics of the 
race. There is the same soothing absence of an ethical code, the same frank indif- 
ference to other people's rights and privileges, which make the charm of the fairy tale 
all the world over, when it has not been tampered with by nursery moralists. There is 
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the same fidelity in lovers, the same passionate desire for children, the same repeated 
victories of craft over strength, the same interference of supernatural powers in the 
daily affairs of men. It is always, as in other stories, the wife who persuades her 
husband to break his promised word, and to ignore an unwise bargain. It is she 
who gets him into trouble by her inordinate desires, and who extricates him by her 
temerity and wit: This might be called the touch of nature which makes the whole 
world kin. Moreover, there are a few tales in Mrs. Steel’s volume with which we 
have been familiar all our lives, which we have known word by word since baby- 
hood. The kind and unkind sisters, Peasie and Beansie, have edified us for many 
years in the story of «‘Diamonds and Toads.’”’ ‘Valiant Vicky’’ is but our old 
friend, the tailor, newly dressed, and in «‘ The Snake-Woman’”’ is told once more the 
pitiless legend of Lamia. 

On the other hand, we find in many of these fables a background of sadness and 
cynicism, a suggestion of much suffering patiently endured, and some rather grim 
details of cruelty narrated with oriental calm. The answers made to the Brahman 
by the road, the buffalo, and the pipul-tree are hopeless in their sullen acquiescence to 
fate, and the whole history of agricultural India is compressed into the tale of the 
‘‘ Farmer and the Money-Lender.'’ What we miss most sorely, however, are the stout- 
hearted heroes of the North, those splendid champions who fight against fearful 
odds, and whose hard-won triumphs give joy to healthy and combative childhood. 
No Jack the Giant-Killer wanders valiantly through Mrs. Steel’s fairy stories ; no 
Hop-o’-my-Thumb conquers by dint of sharp wits and pure pluck. There are so 
many demons, and magicians, and friendly animals to come tothe hero’s rescue, 
that he is left no real work todo. Even Prince Lionheart, from whom we expect 
some prowess, and who has a magic sword besides, will not fight the giant unless he 
consents to reduce himself to man’s feeble estate. Fancy Jack asking Azs giants to 
please make themselves small for the sake of fair play! Where would have been 
the fun, and where the glory in such a combat as that? Aladdin, Mr. Froude 
reminds us, remained a poor creature for all his genii; and that good old nursery 
hero, Tom Hickathrift, with no help from elf, fairy, or magician, would have made 
short work of all the enchanted princes of the Punjab. AGNES REPPLIER. 


we he Month in England.—In the tide of illustrated books, which 
to-day are, and to-morrow are cast on the drawing-room tables of the 
middle classes, one little volume of verse is notable. Mr. John David- 
son’s ‘Ballads and Songs,”’ is assuredly not commonplace. It has 
been very well received by the young men of the press. 


‘ Every critic, don’t you know it, 
Is himself a minor poet,”’ 


says the late R. T. Murray, in his posthumous « Poems.’’ If Mr. Murray was right, 
minor poets are not jealous, for the reviewers have praised Mr. Davidson in the most 
liberal way. His are assuredly very vigorous verses, and vigor is the quality now 
most conspicuously absent in rhyme. They are not anybody else’s poems, they 
are the author's alone. Haud equidem invideo, miror magis, one may say, for, in 
fact, I do not exactly know what Mr. Davidson is aiming at among these humid 
and emphatic visions. But his book is not to be neglected, as most volumes of verse 
may safely be. 

Mr. Max Miiller has published his «‘ Recent Essays and Addresses,’’ and assures 
mankind that criticism has not convinced him of error in his mythological theories. 
Mr. Max Miiller’s opponents must have been sanguine, indeed, if they expected to 
convince him. ‘On one’s adversary,’’ says Mr. Matthew Arnold, « one never does 
make any impression.’’ But on the students of matters mythological, the impres- 
sion has certainly been made, in America, England, the Latin countries, and even in 
Germany, by Germans like Mannhardt. Mr. Max Miiller’s hypothesis, however, 
goes down gloriously, as Duncan’s ship would have done, in the Texel, had the 
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Dutch attacked it, with colors nailed to the mast. Hail to the brave, who do not 
know when they are defeated ! 

For a clever, original novel, let me recommend, ‘‘ The Real Charlotte,’’ by Martin 
Ross. I do not know if it has been much praised here; very likely it has escaped 
observation, as good novels occasionally do. It is, in fact, neither blasphemous, nor 
seditious, nor disgusting, but merely a humorous study of a beautiful under-bred 
Irish girl, in an unhackneyed Irish environment. This does not sound attractive, 
but the proof of a novel is in the reading, and I have not seen for long one so rich 
in promise and in performance as ‘‘ The Real Charlotte.”’ 

There is here no space for more than mention of Mr. Gardiner’s « History of the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate.’ The author's deep research is well known, 
and the topic fits our revolutionary time. It is said that Mr. Gardiner declines the 
succession to Mr. Froude at Oxford, probably because his materials are in the British 
Museum rather than in the Bodleian. By the way, in a volume edited by him for 
the Scots History Society, Mr. Gardiner publishes a document which seems to clear 
Charles 11. from the old charge of wilfully deserting Montrose. Let us hope that 
‘‘the good king’’ may be absolved. There are two new lives of John Knox nearly 
ready, Mr. Hume Brown’s and Mrs. MacCunn’s. But if there be much fresh un- 
edited material, it must be sought in foreign religious houses, where it may have 
been deposited by banished Catholics. In the common sewer of the old priory of St. 
Andrews, the excavators employed by Lord Bute have found the head of a thirteenth 
century statue of Our Lord, the face full of pain, verging on despair. The reform- 
ers broke up the statue, with others, and threw it into the sewer. 

Mr. Windle’s edition of Tyson’s «‘ Pygmies of the Ancients,’’ in the Bibliothéque 
de Carabas, is a pleasant work on dwarf races. He seems to think that the famous 
‘« little graves ’’ of Tennessee are graves of children, not of pygmies. These sepul- 
chers have interested me since my childhood, and I faintly hope that Mr. Windle is 
wrong. However, he is likely to be well informed. 

Mr. Henry Wolff’s «« Odd Bits of History,’’ is very good reading. I think he is 
hard on the exiled prince whom he calls «‘ The Pretender,’’ James vu. ard III., as 
he called himself; and it is a strange thing that we have no regular biography of 
that long and interesting career. The work would be orft of considerable labor on 
unpublished MSS. Here is asubject fora young historian, but he will be obliged 
to work in Europe, all over Europe, in fact. 

Mr. Crockett has published a short tale, «« The Play Actress,’’ which is not his 
best, but contrariwise, and has routed the usual host of amateur Sherlock Holmes’, 
who prattled of plagiarism. 

Mr Austin Dobson has made a discovery about Goldsmith, but he has not told me 
what it is, so I am regretfully unable to betray his confidence. 

A book which I can recommend with emphasis is Dr. Gilbert’s edition of Wogan’s,. 
and other narratives of the escape of Maria Clementina Stuart (Dollard, Dublin). 
There are but one hundred and fifty copies, but Wogan is, literally, as good as: 
Dumas, and hzs tale is true. He was a highly educated knight errant, the friend of 
Pope, and correspondent of Swift. ANDREW LANG. 


Remarkable Southern Novel. —!I wonder if any age or 
country loved a faithful and incorruptible chronicler of its own life. 
When once, in a lecture, I ventured to compliment Edward Eggles- 
ton on the vivid realism of his Indiana novels, three Hoosiers rose 
and indignantly protested. And whenever I have, with the same 
publicity, avowed my admiration for the work of George W. Cable, 
some Southerner has jumped up and wrathfully taken me to task. 
But in spite of this discouragement, I return to the charge undis- 
mayed. ‘John March, Southerner,’?’ Mr. Cable’s latest novel, bears upon its 
face the stamp of authenticity. It belongs to the order of what the Germans call 
kulturgeschichtliche Romane, for which we have no exact English equivalent, 
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unless we make the term «sociological novel.” Its prime object is to chronicle 
not so much individual fates, as a social condition, or to use the individual 
fates primarily as illustrative of the social conditions. For this a large canvas 
and a multitude of characters are required, and, as a matter of fact, Mr. Cable has 
impounded the whole population of Dixie and made them send accredited repre- 
sentatives to his book. Fisst, we have the veteran of the war and leading citi- 
zen, Major Garnet, President of Rosemont college, who turns out in the end to 
be a whited sepulcher. Quite close to him in public esteem stands the gentle, 
simple-hearted, and a trifle henpecked judge, March, whose idyllic conservatism 
is as much of a stumbling-block in the path of progress as the Major’s senti- 
ments of chivalry, and the bibulous and homicidal tendencies of such citizens 
as Captains Shotwell and Proudfit. But the triumph of the book, in the way 
of characterization, is the tenderly plaintive and abused poetess, Daphne March, 
whose sighing resignation and defenseless fragility put everybody in the wrong, 
and amount, in the end, to an exacting and inflexible tyranny. Nearly as 
good, in a different way, is the colored politician, the Hon. Cornelius Leggett, 
who is obviously studied from life and is simply delicious. Such amorous sus- 
ceptibility, such savage pomp of verbiage, such genial and irresponsible black- 
guardism, are scarcely to be encountered anywhere in American fiction. But, 
somehow, it is all most marvelously convincing. That the Reconstruction Era 
in the South should have produced such characters is logically quite credible 
and was probably inevitable. We have heard a great deal of the plundering of 
Southern states by colored and carpet-bag legislators; but «‘ John March, South- 
erner,’’ is the first book that makes the drama and the actors in it move and 
breathe before our eyes. This thing seemed in itself eminently worth doing, 
and I doubt if any writer but Mr. Cable has been brought into sufficiently 
close contact with this peculiar phase of life to describe it in such vivid colors. 

As for John March himself, he is obviously meant for a representative of the 
new generation in the South which has grown up since the war. A certain 
boyish self-confidence and impetuosity put him at a disadvantage and make him 
the unconscious dupe of shrewder and more long-headed men. But in spite of 
his egregious blunders, hé remains always a sturdy and likable fellow who never 
forfeits the reader’s sympathy. The full-fledged man of business, the plodding, 
toiling promoter, whose brain is a calculating machine, whose very heart is only 
moved by figures, could scarcely be evolved in the course of one generation. 
The Southern knaves, like Major Garnet, are of a warmer and richer complex- 
ion than the Yankee variety, represented by Bulger, Gamble, & Co., who bribe, 
lie} and cheat with no more emotion than they eat their beefsteak for breakfast. 

The future historian of the post-bellum period in the United States will in no 
work of fiction find ampler and more authentic material than in «John March, 


Southerner.” HJALMAR HjorTH BOYESEN. 


»)) he Chair of Letters.—<‘So Stevenson is dead! After I saw 
the news yesterday, I breathed the wet wind and looked at the yellow 
lights shining through the blue twilight, and I couldn’t believe that 
his spirit was not somewhere here on this earth, and still aware of its 
winds, and sunshine, and seas. Can you bring home to yourself the 
death of a man like that? With Pater and Stevenson gone within 
a few months of each other, and with ‘The Yellow Book,’ ‘The 

Woman Novelist,’ and other ebullitions, it does seem rather desolate and lonely for 
the lovers of the phrase, the Ivory Tower is almost deserted now, the great tradi- 
tion of Style almost lost.’’ 

In such moving accents, a lover of letters wrote to me when the death of Steven- 
son temporarily displaced—for one, or even more editions—the racing results on the 
posters of the evening papers. To me, the death of the great writer, who went out 
with ‘‘ The Ebb-Tide,’’ seemed the-loss of more than a master of wordcraft. Since 
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Tennyson was laid to rest in the national Abbey, Stevenson had supplied England 
with a central literary figure. For, although he lived so far from the center, this 
was the position he had come to occupy, albeit unconsciously to himself, and despite 
his haunting dread of a waning popularity. It adds to the pathos of his end that he 
should have nourished so modest a delusion, even though he missed the sales of the 
ungrammiatical dabblers in «‘ The Unladylike.’’ In verity, he had annexed Samoa 
to the British Empire, and it figured in the papers as frequently as if it were the 
seat of a war, instead of a littérateur, and we all felt, as Andrew Lang once sang of 
the less distant Tennyson : 


“The master’s yonder in the Isle.” 


The laureate himself was not Stevenson’s superior in exquisite expression, and 
all the young men who really cared for letters, as distinct from the journeymen nov- 
elists and the hack dramatists, turned to him as to a high priest of prose, and a pious 
conservator of the austere sanctities of literature. There was a suspicion of « pre- 
ciousness’’ about Pater—he was supposed to inhabit a rare ether of high-class emo- 
tion ; but in Stevenson, as in Lamb, an abnormal daintiness of phrase was the me- 
dium of expression of a comfortable fellowship with normal humanity, a philosophy 
not of neo-Platonism, nor of mysticism, nor of any variety of the higher faddish- 
ness ; but of horse-riding, and sea-baths, and after-dinner pipes. In him fine writ- 
ing was divorced from highfalutin ; he made entirely for sanity. Not so always his 
youthful admirers, among whom a mincing refinement of the phrase was associated 
with a blood and thunder philosophy. What fitted Stevenson to be the typical rep- 
resentative of the man of letters was his versatility. He was, at once, essayist and 
poet, novelist and dramatist, and in every réle but the theatrical he was conspicu- 
ously triumphant. In these days of quasi-scientific specialization, when English lit- 
erature is divided out like the manufacture of pins, or the hindmost leg of the para- 
site on a flee’s proboscis, we miss the commanding figures whose personal force dom- 
inates their day,—the Drydens, the Johnsons, the Carlyles,—the men who count as 
men, not as meticulous cultivators of patches of Parnassus. 

Now, with all Stevenson’s love of the phrase, it was as much a personality as a 
style that he contributed to our literature. There is nothing engaging about most 
of the figures who are occupied in the manufacture of the world's opinions ; save to 
the few who know them, they might just as well be machines into which the con- 
tents of the dictionary are thrown, to come out in coherent permutations. There 
are, perhaps, greater writers than «R. L.S.”’ still with us, yet there is none who 
holds the eye like the thin-chested tramp who camped out, in a sack, in the Cé- 
vennes, roughed it in the steerage of an Atlantic liner, or kinged it on a South Sea 
island, to sleep, at last, forever upon its mountainous apex. Meredith is a valetu- 
dinarian, and a publisher’s reader; Ruskin, a compulsory recluse ; Swinburne, a 
sequestered student ; Blackmore, an unsuccessful market-gardener ; William Morris, 
a society decorator and a decorative socialist ; Austin Dobson, a government clerk 
who lives in the eighteenth century ; Thomas Hardy, a blanched spectator of life’s 
little ironies in the far West of England. Of the younger men, most have the dis- 
qualification of their youth, and others have fallen into the sere and ‘‘ Yellow Book.”’ 
Barrie is shy, and Kipling retiring—to the verge of America ; ‘‘Q”’ is only a letter 
in the Cornish alphabet ; Hall Caine has given up to Man what was meant for man- 
kind ; William Watson is too chaste, and John Davidson too romantic ; and Robert 
Bridges has too recently emerged from the privacy of his own editions. Henley, 
who made a bid for the dictatorship by the establishment of the Scots’ Observer, and 
who displayed the dogmatism of a Dr. Johnson without even the courtesy of the pre- 
liminary ‘Sir,’’ overleapt himself. The days of the Edinburgh Review do not re- 
turn. Carlyle was the last Scotchman to conquer England, and had his opinions of 
his contemporaries been crystallized by a weekly journal, instead of being posthu- 
mously recorded in his own or other people’s diaries, I fear he would have found less 
admirers among his fellow-authors. As Henley is to have a new chance as the new 
editor of the New Review, I hasten to add that he is a man of genius. Henley 
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apart, I am tempted to think that Oscar Wilde is now the only writer who counts as 
a personality. But England has never understood, nor will ever understand, the 
Keltic blague under which the O'Flaherty veils his wisdom or conceals his folly. 
No, the chair of letters is vacant; there is not even a poet laureate with a factitious 
claim to its honorable cushions. In the absence of Andrew Lang among the salmon- 
streams and the golf-links, Edmund Gosse good-naturedly takes it when some liter- 
ary ‘“function’’ clamors for a president. But, though Gosse graces the chair, he 
cannot be said to fill it, and the rest of the time it stands altogether empty, a deso- 


late throne upon the deserted summit of the Ivory Tower. 


I. ZANGWILL. 
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‘‘ Hanging like the reckless seraphim 
On the reins of red-maned Mars.” 


verses from memory, with one wilful alteration, because they 
serve as an excellent text for what I have to say of recent writ- 
ings on Mars. 

The reckless seraphim have had matters all their own way for 
some years, and have propounded through the newspapers and by 
telegraph from various quarters of the globe, extravagant theories 
about the ruddy planet, its canals, its clouds, its snow-storms, its 

inhabitants, and the signals which the latter were sending to us, or which we 
ought to send to them, and so forth. So much of this reckless theorizing has 
been printed that non-professional readers have come to accept a good part of it 
as proved, not because they have examined the evidence, but because they have 
believed what they were persistently told. M. Flammarion, in his book on Mars 
(printed in 1892), begins, for example, by a reproach addressed to such skeptics 
as do not look forward with confidence to the establishment of communication 
between our brothers in other worlds—Mars—and ourselves. An observatory has 
lately been founded, devoted chiefly to ‘an investigation into the condition of 
life in other worlds, including their habitability by beings like . . . man,” 
and its founder starts out by assuming that «we are on the eve of pretty 
definite discovery in the matter.’’ So, indeed, we are; but not in the sense 
of the quoted words. A recent writer in Nature interprets observations which 
he has never made, and does not understand, as possible signal-lights from Mars, 
and so on. 

All the while the scientific evidence in favor of the above pro-announcements 
was quite inadequate, and astronomers in general understood this to be so, though 
the public certainly did not. I remember I was asked, in 1890, to telegraph my 
opinions as to the land and water on Mars, etc. I replied that our observations 
at the Lick observatory up to that time enabled us to construct an accurate map 
of the dark and of the bright regions of the planet ; but that neither I, nor any 
one, could say which regions were land and which were water. This telegram 
was received with a certain air of disappointment, natural enough, I suppose, to 
those who had been fed on (alleged) certainties, and who could not conceive that 
such fundamental matters were still unsettled. They were not settled then, and 
we have but just obtained a little satisfactory light on them. ‘I do not know,”’ 
is a scientific answer, though it is, undoubtedly, a disappointing one when it 
replies to a question in which the whole world takes a vivid interest. But sci- 
entific men are in honor bound to make this answer in so far as it is true, and 
to be scrupulously exact in their dealings with the public which supports ob- 
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servatories and which has a right to know where certainty ends and speculation 
begins. 

The’ present opposition of Mars has been a very favorable one, and important 
observations have been made at Mount Hamilton. In the first place, Professor 
Campbell has shown that the spectra of Mars and the Moon are ‘identical in 
every respect.’’ His spectroscopic observations exhibit no evidence of aqueous 
vapor on Mars any more than on the Moon, and prove that if Mars have an at- 
mosphere at all, it is very slight. Other important observations (of bright pro- 
jections—mountains—at the terminator of Mars) appear to me to prove the same 
thing. The details of these and other observations have been, or will be, printed 
in the publications of the Astronomical Society of the Pacific. The « polar-caps’’ 
and the «‘canals’’ on the planet are as yet unexplained (though, perhaps, an ex- 
tremely thin atmosphere of carbonic-acid gas may explain them) ; but, at any 
rate, it seems to be certain that they were erroneously explained before on the 
hypothesis of a ‘‘considerable’’ atmosphere like our own, heavily charged with 
the vapor of water. There is little or no atmosphere and aqueous vapor on Mars. 
Hence, the oceans, clouds, snow-storms, inhabitants ‘like man,’’ and signals 
vanish—literally, into thin air. 

It will be curious to see how the public will receive the negation of the Mar- 
tian apparatus which has been provided for it. Any true conclusions will, un- 
doubtedly, be welcomed. After all, no one likes to be under an illusion. But 
there is room, one would think, for a well-grounded protest on the part of the 
public against the pertinacity with which conjectures have been presented as 
facts. The experience should be a lesson to both writers and readers to ‘‘ prove 
(i. e., test) all things,’’ and hold fast only to those which have been established 
as true; and to be patient meanwhile. : 

The problems of astronomy are amazingly difficult. Observers must have the 
candor to say they do not know when this is true, if they wish to deserve the 
trust and faith which the public so generously gives. ’ 

Finally, I may say that the present opposition of Mars will be long remem- 
bered, not for the solution of the puzzling questions presented by the planet 
Mars (for they are by no means yet solved), but for the sweeping away of a 
number of conjectures which had been repeated so persistently that it seemed a 


heresy to doubt them. EDWARD S. HOLDEN. 


scSielectricity and Vegetation.—The physiological effects of 
LSoaq electricity and the electric light upon the growth of plants have been 
carefully studied for a number of years, and the results already reached 

are highly interesting for their economic and theoretical importance. 

The studies have had to do with the application of electricity directly 

to the plants themselves, sometimes with currents through the earth 

in which their roots were embedded, and sometimes with the effects 

of the electric arc-light maintained a part or the whole of the time 

when sunlight was absent. 

These latter experiments have shown that rest is not essential for the healthy 
growth of plants, for some are found to grow continuously when kept in such light, 
and this means that plants have adapted themselves to the recurring periods of day 
and night, and the seasons, and their habits may be readily changed when oppor- 
tunity offers. 

Plants kept in the light from an electric arc not only grow as in sunlight, but 
some grow much faster and larger, they produce chlorophyl in abundance, they 
reach out toward the source of the light and twist this way or that, they assimilate 
more potash, produce more albuminoids, and yield a larger amount of ash. These 
phenomena show that the physiological quality of the electric arc-light is the 
same as that of the sun. 

This light has a proportionally larger quantity of short, ultra-violet rays which 
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are highly stimulating to plant life, and where employed directly, and within ten 
or twelve feet, are apt to injure plants, for the chemical processes are urged on 
faster than the plant tissues can supply materials. This is prevented by surround- 
ing the arc with a glass globe and also by keeping it at a proper distance. The 
glass has the property of absorbing largely the short waves which are deleterious. 
With. such protection, many of the plants reared by forced growth for an early 
market, such as radishes, spinach, lettuce, peas, may be advanced ten days or two 
weeks by keeping them in this artificial light. In like manner, flowering plants 
are forwarded and otherwise improved. Tulips grow thicker stems, larger leaves, 
and their colors are deeper and richer. Petunias grow taller, slimmer, and bloom 
more profusely. White ones do not change color, but purple ones become blue. 
Violets and daisies are made to blossom two or three weeks sooner than others which 
have had only sunlight. 

The effect of electrical currents in the earth about the roots of plants has not ap- 
peared so marked, but some kinds of vegetables grown in fields through which were 
stretched insulated wires provided with discharging points a foot or two apart and 
supplied with a current of high potential electricity from a Holtz electrical machine, 
eight hours a day during the summer, gave a large increase in yield, from thirty to 
one hundred per cent. Onions, radishes, potatoes, beets, seemed to profit much from 
such treatment. A. E. DOLBEAR. 


he Astronomical Photographs of Dr. Roberts. 
Among recent astronomical publications, one of the most interesting, 
and certainly the most beautiful, is the collection of photographs 
of nebulz and star-clusters taken during the last four or five years 
by Dr. Isaac Roberts, a distinguished English amateur. He works 
with a twenty-inch reflector, and in the number and perfection of 
his negatives has quite surpassed all his predecessors. 


A few of the nebulz and clusters are bright enough to be magnificent objects in 
large telescopes. Nothing can be finer than the great Orion nebula with its blue- 
green, billowy light, and tangled filaments and streams of shining mist, through 
which gleam out, like clustering jewels, the brilliant stars of the « trapezium,’ 
in impressive contrast with the shadowy forms and clouds of outer darkness, 
which here and there penetrate and overlie the luminous mystery. Nor is any- 
thing more likely to bring out from some ‘ Philistine’’ a shout of appreciative 
amazement than one of the great star-clusters in which swarming thousands of 
suns throng, and crowd, and trample upon each other in a blazing globe of glory. 
But for the most part the nebulz are so faint that they are difficult even to see,— 
dim, phosphorescent mists that tantalize the vision with suggestions rather than 
revelations of mysterious wonders not quite within the reach of clear discovery. 
Nor will length of gazing help the observer; it is only useless weariness. 

Just here comes in the power of the new method. The photographic retina 
knows no fatigue, but as the exposure is prolonged it continuously takes cogni- 
zance of still fainter stars and films of nebulosity. There may be some limit to 
the effect of prolonged exposure; but thus far none appears, and so the plate 
far transcends the eye in its ability to deal with objects like the fainter nebule; 
and even those that are finest to the eye reveal new and different wonders in the 
photograph, because, in the light emitted by the nebule, there is a large propor- 
tion of ultra-violet rays which are photographically efficient, but quite beyond 
the range of human vision. 

Among the fifty-three pictures of Dr. Roberts’ volume probably the most strik- 
ing of all is that of the great nebula of Andromeda,—a photograph which, when 
it first appeared in 1888, came as a new revelation,—a most impressive object- 
lesson on the nebular hypothesis. Hardly less beautiful are the three plates of 
the Orion nebula; the Pleiades, with their gauzy veils of nebulosity still cling- 
ing to the (apparently) unfinished stars; the great spiral nebula,—Lord Rosse’s 
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«‘whirlpool,""—and half a dozen other spirals, quite as perfect in structure and 
significance, but smaller and less luminous. Then there are a number of 
fine star-clusters ; but here the eye thus far maintains at least an equality with 
the photograph, because on the sensitive plate the star-images grow larger with 
lengthening exposure until they overlap and confusion follows. 

It would hardly be safe to predict the future of celestial photography, but if 
one can judge from the past ten years, new and great successes are sure to come. 


C. A. Younec. 


yery Ancient Fossils.—A large number of fairly well pre- 

served fossil shells have recently been found in rocks so ancient 

that they were supposed until recently to be devoid of all remains 

of organisms, and perhaps to antedate all life on this earth.’ This 

discovery will assist in the classification of rocks and the mapping 

of the earth’s surface, but it has a still greater interest in connec- 

—“* tion with the theory of the development and evolution of life, for, 

strangely enough, the shells in question are allied in the closest manner to species 

now living in countless myriads, although the rocks in which they are entombed 

are probably not less than a score of millions of years old. Even at that remote 

period, long before the coal measures, and relatively near the epoch at which the 

earth became habitable, there were many species, many allied genera, descended 

from still more remote common ancestors. Their descendants, on the other hand, 

have adhered closely to the types established so long ago; no doubt because they 
were well adapted to an environment which has undergone little change. 

These fossils are not large, or they might have been found before; in fact, they 
can only be seen clearly with the higher powers of the microscope. They arc 
globular, silicious, and covered with the radiating spines which have given them 
their name of radiolaria. Their modern representatives are somewhat larger, for 
they can sometimes be seen with a good lens, and they live on the surface of 
the ocean, far from land. When the animals die, their flinty shells fall slowly 
to the bottom, and, accumulating there, form a chief constituent of the material 
brought to the surface by the deepest soundings. 

The beds in which the shells have now been found by Mr. Barrois and his 
pupil, Mr. Cayeux, are among the earliest rocks certainly deposited from water, 
and the group is called the Algonkian. The discovery will give a new impulse 
to the use of the microscope, and most of the work on the organic remains of 
the very old rocks will probably be done with that instrument. 

GEORGE F. BECKER 




















Drawn by Alice Barber Stephens. See page 746. 


***MADONNA,’ HE SAID, KISSING THE HAND." 





